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TO DORIS 



“A university is a trust eonfuled by the state 
to certain hands for the cominon interest of 
the nation;... a university may, ajid oug^ht, 
V)y the state to be from time to time eorveeted, 
refonru'd, or recast, . . . looking: towards an 
improved aecomplishimmt of its esseiitial 
ends.”—8ir William ITamilton, ISoM. 

“A university is like a man, it may jraiii 
the whole world and lose its own soul.”— 
John Murray, 1935. 



PREFACE 


This study is an att(‘nipt to plough some of the fields b(‘tween higher 
education and political s('i(‘neo. The need for research in this relatively 
iiiitilled area first occurred to me in 1954, when 1 occuj)ied a peculiarly 
o])portune vantage point as lialf-lime frraduatc student in political 
science and hall-tiuje Administrative Analyst in the President’s Office* 
of Die Uiijv(*rsity of (California. hVoTii this |)osition it seeuned to me 
that in the coming ye'ars |)oliti(*al authorities of one kind or another 
w(‘re jroinj^ to play a si<j:nifi(*antly larger roh* in univt'rsity affairs, since 
lii^her edui*ation would not only be needin<’f jrr<*ater amounts of public 
subsidies, but would also find its edu(*ational policies iiiciM*asinjj:ly in¬ 
volved in matters of raisoit in the Sputnik era. 

T therefore welcomed the opportunity subs(‘(pu‘ntly present(*(1 by tin* 
re(‘cipt of a Mai-sball Scholarship to undertaln* two yc'ars of rcs(‘arch 
at tlie London Scdiool of Economics and Political Sci<m(*(‘ on Die rcla- 
tioiis between Piritisb universities and tin* state. Althoujxlu as I ])oint 
out in tlie introduction, tJic P»ritisb ridationsliips are not exactly (*oin- 
parable to the American- the Pritish universities bein^ all j)rivate 
institutions—there are, nevertheless, enough dc facto parallels to make 
this study worthy of American interest. It would not, after all, be the 
first time that we had learned something: from our Pritish coi.sius. 

Believing? that writers d(*alinj 2 r with tin* social scienct*s, and a jorliori 
those attemptinji: normative judjrmenis, slioidd make th(‘ir i)(‘rs()nal 
biases clear, I point to two of my own pertin(*nt t(> this study whieh 
se(‘m, liowever, more or less to cancel eacli other out. On the om^ hand, 
as a eollege teacher, I have a stron" sympatliy f(»r tin* universitir*s’ plea 
to be left alone to on with their work. On the other Iiand, as a 
student of the* politieal process, I realize that tin* demo(*rati(* state may 
make legitimate demand.s upon the eilizeiis and associations whi(‘]j are 
(*njoyin^ its protection. 

A more substantial difficulty than that of personal bias consists of 
the scope and nature of the material relevant to this subject. For an 
understaiidinjj: of the subtleties and nuances with whieh the relations 
between th(» state* and the universities abound (as do so many otlu'r 
aspects of British national life), recourse to the personalities involved 
was as necessary as to the* library shelves, I am deey)ly indebted to many 
persons in the academie and political worlds for yj^rantinyr nie much of 
their time and .some of their confidences. If tlie followinp: pap:es do not 
f?ive more explicit evidence of this, it is merely because of my inform¬ 
ants’ prciieral desire not to he quoted. 


[ vii ] 




vni Preface 

I should like to t*xj)ress iiiy appreeiatio!! to the following]: persons 
and agencies, while absoJviiijir tliein of any responsibility for sneh errors 
as this work may eontain: the Tlritish Government and the Marshall 
Aid Commemoration (k)mmission, for makinj]: the rcseareh possible; 
Kiissell Barthell and Kolx'rt Johnson of the TTniv(‘rsity of (Jalifornia 
administrative vslaff, for miu'h wise counsel; l^r. J. F, Foster and staff 
of th(‘ Association of Univ<‘i*sities of the British Commonwealth, for 
assistance in arrani*injj: interviews in Britain; Frob'ssor William Hob¬ 
son and Mr. Keith Fanter-Bri<'k of the Ijondon Sehool of Fconomics, 
who kindly served as faridty advisors w'hile T was in Tjondon and pro¬ 
vided me witJi invalnal)le hel]); Sir Keith Miir?*ay and staff of the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Comnntte(\ who e(>r>])i‘rated in ('very way; the many 
vi<'e-chan('ellor.s and prineipals, university facoilty members and ofifi- 
eials, ]\l(nnb<'rs of Parliament, and civil servants, Avho j^ranted me inter¬ 
views; and my doctoral (tommittee at the University of California at 
Bc'rkeh'V -T)r. IjC'shu' Lipson, Dr. Peter Ode.i3ra7*d, and Dr. Thomas 
McConiK'll- for their snjrirest ions and advice refrardinpf the manuscript. 

1 wish to thank Fi-nest Berm, Ltd., for permission to use excerpts 
from (^iric (^nivcrsifies, by W. 11. G. Armytaj^c^ (London, 11155) ; Lonj:?- 
mans. Green & Co., Ltd., for jx'rmission to (fuot(‘ from 77?e Older Pni- 
versiflf’s of Kvgland—Oxford and Cambridge, by Albert Maiisbridf^e 
(Lomlon, U125) ; and the (.V)luiiibia University Press, juiblishers of 
(iover^rmeni Assistance to Vnirersities in (trait Thdtain, by IT. W. 
Dodds, L. M. llac'ker, and h, JJoj^ers (New York, ^152), and The Devel¬ 
opment of Academic Freedom in the United States^ by Hicbard ITof- 
stader and Walt(‘r 1*. Mi'tzjrer (Ncav York, 1755), for the privilejJTc of 
usin^ yiassajJTi's from tlu*se works. T am very lurrateful to I'rofessor Wil¬ 
liam A. Robson for pc'rrnission to quote from the orijjrinal English 
v('rsiori of his article, *‘Las universidad(*s hritanicas y el estado/' pub¬ 
lished in Nvcsfi'o Tiempo, Vol. J, No. 22, in 175G. 

To Miss Ileb'u Travis, an editor at the Tbiiv(U’sify of California Press, 
f!:oes very deep apymeciation for her extensive aid in «:uiding: this work 
throuprh ]nibli(*ation. And finally, T wish to acknowl(^d| 2 :e the role of my 
wife, who not only provided the indispensable patience and eneoura?]ce- 
ment which any ])loddinp: autlior needs, but also used her abundant 
talents to improve the clarity and style of many of the. followings pages. 


Robert O. Berdahi. 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


lx Rkitain, as in many Wt*stt*rn nations, it lias Ion*; bctMj insistt‘(l that, 
in the name of freedom, a distinelion he made between ‘^tlie state” 
and “society,” limiting carefully the xuiwers of the former and 
encouraxrinf^ in the latter a x>r<>liferation of voluntary associations 
toward the attainmeiit of economic, ix>litical, relif>'ious, ediit'ational, 
and other types of jj^oals. The “pluralist state,” with its multifile publie 
and private sources of power, was considered by many to be a major 
answer to the yirobhun of avoidinj^ monolithic tyranny. 

Receiitlj^, how(‘ver, Western statesmen have come to realize that 
there can also be a daiifjrer to freedom in an overlimitation of state 
]K>wer. For if a state suflN'rs from an inability to orj^anizi' its various 
public and private resources into their most (‘tfective comfietitive ])os- 
lure (in either the economie or the military sense), national prosp(*rity 
may decline at the very least, or outrip^ht military defeat may ot'ciir 
at the worst. Even the iihiralist state*, therevfon*, must attempt to see 
that its more imjiortant jirivate associations do not ojx'rate at cross 
jnn’xioses with the essentia] national needs of survival and |>ros])(*rity. 

The dilemma has thus been to increase the limited powers of the 
state sufficiently to enable it to meet foreign ehallen!^(*s effectively 
without, as a result, sa<frifieiu{n^ disi>ro|)ortiouateJy tin* frecxlom and 
vitality of those jirivate associations whose autonomy constitutes such 
an imiiortaiit bulwark of a free society. It is tiic aim of this study to 
examine a t*rucial manifestation of such an extension of state authority 
in Britain—that relatiiifj: to the universities -and to attcinx>t an 
assessment of the dejyrec* to which the dilemma just described has been 
resolved therein. This assessment will entail a balancing: of state 
actions in the national interest agrainst the claims of the universities 
to the rig:ht of autonomy. 

Although social scientists have recently given considerable attention 
to the nature of the relations between the iduralist stat(* and such 
subordinate associations within it as trade unions, jmlitieal i)arties, 
churches, x>ressure groups, and mass media, there has been relatively 
little re(*ognition of the universities’ increasing involvement in state 
affairs. 

Yet in Britain since the end of World War II, a variety of circum¬ 
stances have ox)erated to make the universities “political animals” in 
the broad, nonpejorative sense in wliich many other iiarts of society 
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hav(* now f'onx' under more immediate state surveillaiiee. The uni- 
versiti(‘s,’ all ]>rivately founded anti until r(M*ent years largely self- 
tinaneed, formerly ^roverned themselves in splendid isolatioTi from one 
anollier and the state; now, however, they have beeome in etfeet part 
of an artieulat(‘d national system of hijjrht'r edueation, eaeh still self- 
jj;-overnin jj: but stroiif^ly influenced by national ptdieies in many of its 
deeisions r<‘<?ardiii.ijr eurrienla, faculty, student btxly, <'a])ital plant, and 
researeh, and eaeh eiirrently receiving a?i amount near the natit)nal 
avera^'^t* of thr(*e-fourtlis of its annual ineoim* from state funds." 

Jt is not diffimilt to tra(*e the j^(*neral causes of this transformation. 
For one thinjr, the universities, like all other vital national asstds, were 
niobiliz(‘d on holialf of the war efforts in Iflld, and (nen more thor- 
oujrhl.N* in lfh‘J!). As wars have become more teehnit'al, so tin* universities’ 
value to the nation lias increased; it is axiomatic in lln* unclear a^e that 
lh(’ valiu* of a university |»hysies d<*partmeiit can often surpass that of 
an aircraft (*arri(n*. 

Jti the S(‘eoud place, th(» llritish nation end>arked in iDdu on a three- 
proiif^ed ])ro‘.rram, each part of which tended to (‘nhanee tli(‘ state’s de¬ 
pendence on llu‘ products of university teaehiiif' and research. Tlu* 
(Uiormoiis postwar task of restoring]: tin* country to a level of industrial 
eompelitiveiK^ss was alon(‘ sutrieient to recpiire peae(‘tim(» ]3lannbi<r and 
the j)rodnetion of university f^radnates on an unprc'ct'denied S(.*ale. 
(Jovernment-sponsored research i!icr<‘ase<l gn'ally. To tJiis was added 
the adv<‘nt of a Labour Ooveriiment with its twin emidiases on an ex¬ 
tension of tlie stat(^ w(*lfare servi(M\s and a more imm(‘diale realization 
of the opportunili<‘s im))lieil in the eoalilio)i-sponsort*d Kdiieation A«*t 
of li)4i. The ^‘national interest” as thus intert»T*eled moaTit that the 
lyp^, number, ami (piality of university ^radnat<‘s and even their 
social orif>:ins—became more urgrentl^^ than (‘ver before the objects of 
state eoneerii. 

The state, with tliese incroasiiifi: reasons to intervene in university 
nlfairs, ;ds(> had creatin’ opportunity to do so, for after the Avar the 

' Iii the A ppondiert's may be found the ftdlowinj;j information rogfurding Britiali 
universities: Aj>peiidi.\ J—a list of the universities, the yt'ur of their founding 
eh;irt.t*rs, and their enrollments in 1954—55; A.pixmdix II—a brief deseriptioii 
of the? major forms of iiniversitj Belf-#^overnment ; A]>pendix III—a table of 
Treasury {grants to universities in seleeted years betweim 1919 ami 1950, and tin* 
proposed grants for the five-year period 1957—1962; and A]>peudix IV—a. table 
showing tlie various sources of uuiversitv income in selected vears between 1919 
and 195(). 

® The i>erce.iit.age of university income which c.tnncs from national grants actually 
varies from as low as 5-1.S ju-r cent at Cambridge Ijinversity in 1954-55 (where 
heavy endowments lessen the national grant projnirtion) to as high as 85.6 per cent 
at Beading ITniversity (which receives little income from either endowments or 
local government grants). ITniversity Grants Committee, Hcturns from Universities 
and Vniversity Colleges^ IU5I—5.~fy Cnid. 9890 (1956), p. 41. 
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uiiiv(*rsities woro inneh more clepeiideiit on the iiatioiial subsidy dis¬ 
tributed by the liidversity Grants Committee. Anioii*^ the many fac¬ 
tors contributing 1o this "reater need for stat(‘ inorn'y Avere tlie (dTeets 
of acute inflation, whieli rais(‘d university expenses while rediieinir tin' 
value of those endowments not invested in equities; llie heavy ineideiiee 
of state taxation, which reduced the relative importance of private 
beneractions in university finances; the widenin^^ of the field.s ol* 
knowlcdfi^e, especially in the sciences, with eonse(|U(‘!it hijrher eosts of 
providinp^ staff, libraries, arid apfiaratus; and, finally, the hnprt' iiood 
of students seeking entranee afttT the war. brin'rin*? additional ex- 
pt'nses to the nnivei-sities only partially eov(*red by their tuition b'es. 

The simultaneity of temptation and opportunity thus plaeed a tre¬ 
mendous responsibility on tin* state aiithoriti(*s to use their power with 
discretion. Their delieate task was to ensure a maxiinum nniv(*rsity 
eontribution towards national survival and prosjx'rity while kec’pin^ 
to a minimum the inevitable decline in nniversily autonomy, both in 
the imiiiediate iiderest of academic freedom and in the lon!j:-ranp:e in¬ 
terest of {ilaeinfr the profier limits on the over-all yiower of the state. 

Of course, it (*an be and has been ar<^ued that the universities were 
not mere passive instruriK'iits of state policy, waiting? to lx* disposed of 
ae(*ordinjp: to tlie j^’ood jndjj^ment or arbitrary wliim of the j^overninent ; 
the universities, with their lonjr and cherished tradition of independ¬ 
ence from state control, would not have submitted to any dra.sti(' 
(dianj^es in their ]) 0 ’vvers of self-government. But this fact, \vhile true 
and while not niiiinjiortant as a long-range reality, should not he over¬ 
emphasized, for it places the situation that exist(‘d after the war in a 
false light. On the one hand, “arbilrars’' whims” were no more probable 
in this area of state action than in any other relating to the issue of 
British freedoms. The same informal understandings that protect the 
other liberties of British citizens under the unwritten constitution also 
operate with regard to the universities—namely, the essential agree¬ 
ment among the government, Parliament, and the electorate that such 
freedoms ought to eontinue. One snspeets that any minister or set of 
ministers given to arbitrary whims would not long endure in 15ritain. 

On the other hand, if the state thrc'at was not as menacing as it has 
sometimes been represented, neither was the universities' defense as 
completely unyielding as some would have liked it to he. Faced not 
wdth an overnight state ultimatum to change their policies in line with 
those dictated by the government, but merely with aii increased tempo 
of state interest in, and subsidy to, the institutions which it had been 
helping and reforming during the previous century, the universities 
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found Jiarinful in ac'cepting such aid or in responding to such 

interest. Indeed, it could be argued that, given the financial conditions 
facing the universities, their only alternative to accepting increfised 
slate assistance was to renounce, for the most part, their efforts to meet 
the current needs of society. Somehow, one cannot picture this hap- 
j)ening in liritain either. 

The university-si ate relations to he analyzed i)resent themselves, 
then, not in the dramatic blacks and whites that admit of easy g<*neral- 
izat ion, hut in the nuan(*es of gray, which allow judgments to he made 
only after the most meticulous halancing of arguments. In essence, the 
state's task in didining tlu^ “national interest” as it relates to univer¬ 
sities is highly <‘ompli<‘ated hy the absence of objectivi* criteria for as¬ 
sessing the universities’ value to the nation. In agriculture, hy way of 
<*ontrast, measurements can be made of yield per acre and from these 
the state (‘an derive some general formula to use as a basis on which 
to judge the national interest. The governnumt, for instance, has been 
known to (»rder (albeit reluctantly and after all other techni(|U(*s have 
IxHMi exhausted) some of its citizens dispo.ssessed of faimis which have 
Ix'cn judged to be run too inefficiently for the national interc^st. 

Wlu're universities are concerned, however, it is inconceivable that 
th(* national int(Test could he defiiUHl in t(‘rms of a formula ecjuating 
“a little more (‘fficieucy” with “a little less autonomy.” For one thing, 
it is widely ac<*e])ted that in the West a high d(‘gree of academic 
freedom should itself be regarded as a vital (‘onstituent of the public 
interest. Second, although immediate national needs might secun to 
nxiuire, for example, expanded science fa(‘ili1ies far more than en¬ 
larged arts faculties, it is in fact impossible to measure the relative 
value to the nation of the various types of university work; the Fhau- 
(‘criau sc'holar’s contributions to Britain’s vitality is not, like that of the 
s(*i(*ntist, translatable into pounds, shillings, and pcmce, nor can it be 
(‘xploded over Ohristmas Island. 

Finally, the state must ri-alize that in (healing with fragile institu¬ 
tions like universities, outside interventions in the name of utility_ 

(*ven well-meaning ones—may actually “kill the golden goose.” For a 
variety of such reasons, the state can define the national interest as it 
relates to universities only in t(^rms of ad hoc decisions on specific issues. 

If the state can derive but little guidance from the general eonce])t 
of the national interest, the universities have* found the term “academic 
frecxlom” to be in its own way ecpially vagm?. Rc-cause of its ambiguity, 
they have not always been certain when to yield gracefully to soiue 
governiTumtal recpiest and when to oppose it on grounds of vital prin- 
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(‘iple. One reason why eonfiisioii persists is tliat ac-adeinie freedom, like 
the elephant variously (l(\seribed by tlie several blind men, is made up 
of: many parts and should more appropriately be t<‘rmed ‘'at‘ademie 
freedoms/’ ‘‘Liberty is eoneerned with the pr()])er adjustments of re- 
lationshi])s, and in edii(‘ation a number of difLurnt kinds (»f relation 
ships aie iii\()lved. At a university, eomplex relations exist betw(*en 
the grovernint? board and outside bodies (the most important of whieh 
is the state), the jroveriiinji: board and the faeidty, tin* <^()ymuwr board 
and the students, the faeully and the students, and the farulty-student 
eommiinity and outside bodies. For all of tliest* relations it is |>ossible 
to raise questions eoneernin^ the propcu* dej^rees of relative authority; 
this study, however, will be (‘onfined for the most ])art to those alTeeted 
by state actions/ 

In surveys of university-state relations in most otlier countries one 
would be oblijjred to jjrive more attention to the dramatic matter of the 
interest of the slate in the ideolo»?ieal beliefs of the faculty atid student 
body/ Philosophers since the time of Plato have noted th(‘ importance 
to the state of the ju’oper indoctrination of its youth. In Pritain, how- 
ev(‘r, outside of security checks mad(^ on ^n^aduates and faculty mem¬ 
bers w^ho are assuminjx hiprhly sensitive positions with the ^ovcnmnnvnt, 
Whitehall enj^a<res in no activities remotely n‘s(miblinf;: the political 
dismissals and loyalty oaths occasionally seen in other countries. There 
is, rather, a -wide deji^n'e of ap:r(‘ement amonjj: the universities, the 
major political j)arties, and the top civil servants, ou the princi])le of 
what has elsewhere been described as “the modern id(*a of aradimiic 
freedom.’^ This is a composite coiicey)!, takiii'^ 

. . . from modem scioTice , . . the notion of :i c'oiitiniiinjj: scoreli fur new tnittis, fos¬ 
tered by freedom of inquiry, verified by objective proeesses, and judfjed l)y tlio.se 
who arc cojnpetent; from eomineree . .. the concept of a free comjjetilion ainonpr 
ideas—lienee the suggestive metaphor of a free market in thought; from the ])olities 
of the liberal state .. . the idea.s of free speech and a free press and an appreciation 
of the multitudes of perspectives in a ])lnraliHt society; from religious liberalism 
and the long historical development which led to the taming of tiie sectarian animus 
. .. the ideas of toleration and religious liberty.*' 

® K. James, “Freedom in Education/’ in Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Socitdy, I*rocrc(linffi< for liMfi-'l?, 88 (1947), p. «. 

* For a discussion of academic. fre(*dojn in relation to internal governimmt, see 
Sir Eric Ashby, “Self Government in Modern British Fniversities,” ii)cuncc and 
Freedom, Vol. 4, No. 7 (Deeomber, BloG), p. I. 

^'For examples of extreme state control of iiniversity life, see E, Y. Ilartshorne, 
Thr German Universities and National Soeialism (1937); and George Kneller, 
The Educational Philosophy of National Socialism (1941). Relevant studies of 
the American scene are: Itichard llofstader and W. P. Metzger, The Development 
of Academic Freedom in the United States (1955) ; and II. M. MacTver, Academic 
Freedom in ovr Time (1955). 

IIofstad(‘r and Metzger, op. eit., p. (il. 
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With jrovoriiirif.Mitiil (*oii(*iirrence on these broad motifs, the more ex¬ 
plosive ideolo<j:i(iaJ issuers are virtually removed from university-state 
relations, and the question of state infrinj^ement of aeadeinic freedom 
has assumed a less sinister, thouprh not less imj)ortant, aspect. In 1953 
Iv. A. Butler, then Chancellor of the Exchequer (the ujinister in charg'e 
of university jrrants), expressed Avell the emerg:infy situation: “The 
dan; 2 :er is not of a conscious oppression or parsimony by the govern¬ 
ment, but rather . . . of a gradual moulding into unnatural shapes of 
all |univ(‘rsi1 y I activitie,s by the demands for particular researches or 
for the produc'tion of ])articular types of specialists. 

In fairness to the state it should be noted that the universities, in 
d(^ciding their policie.s, have always been subjected to numerous 
overt and covert i)r('ssures from both i)ublic and private sources. 
Indeed, in a democratic society this is inevitable and probably (iuit(» 
healthy, lor no guildlike institutions should be complet(‘ly immune 
from considering the interests of outsiders and the state. But it is im¬ 
portant to distinguish between university policies’ being inflvenvvd 
and their being determined by outside considerations. If state pres¬ 
sures have passed that almost indefinable point at which legitimate in¬ 
fluence has becojiK* ill(‘gitimatc control, then something at least of 
university autonomy has been lost, though the outward foimis of self- 
government remain. In the present study T shall (‘xamine the evidence 
concerning this question and offer some observations on it in chap¬ 
ter ix. 

By tile same token, the student of university-state relations must 
also take into account the fact that on specific issues the state may be 
“right” and the university or universities “wrong”; for, as later pages 
on university history in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries will 
show, university self-government is no guarantc'c of unremitting wis¬ 
dom. The claim to university autonomy rests, however, not only on 
the right, of a private asso(‘iation to operate in essential freedom, but 
also on the argument that, in the long run and occasional mistakes to 
the contrary notwithstanding, university self-government is the surest 
means of jireserving the basic, values defined above, under the title, the 
“modern idea of a(*adcmic freedom.” Although the national govern¬ 
ment- may possibly be an efficient master of many types of enterprises, 
defenders of university autonomy insist that the spirit of government 
bureaucra<*y wmuld be completely antipathetic to the real purposes of 
the university. 

Ml. A. Butlor, in “Government ami the Univeraitifs,’’ in Seventh (’ongress of the 
TTniversitieH of the Comnioinvealth, Rrporf of the Procrrdiiips (190:^, ]). 28, 
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Ill oi c*oiirs(', ilu*ro is no tuiostion of lliis lyjie of 

coinpiptc stfito (‘•ontrol and adiniiii.stration. I'ln' issuos ri'lalt* ratlnn’ to 
the rolo of state power as it is (*X(‘r1ed on various aspects of university 
]il(*, and to the enieial (.|uestion: *‘lIo\v many piecemeal ('lian^c's mav 
a university be iiifluen(‘f‘d or compelled to acccfit before its essential 
na.tiir(‘ is altered?” (Munrmmtiiijr on this, a Tiwrs Educational Sup]d<- 
nicnt editorial noted, *‘yoii can blow uf) a balloon so lii^di, and if yc)u 
«j:o on, it bursts and you are left with a piece of coloured rubber whicli 
is not a balloon at all. ()bs(*rvations on this matt(‘i’ will also lx* offer(*d 
in ellapt er ix. 

The plan of this study is to present in Part One a ‘general historical 
background, ])urely deseri])tive and based mainly on secondary s(»ur(*es, 
to be followed in Part Two by analytical sections on the constitutional, 
admiiiLstrative, and political aspects of the stale’s dealin^^s with the 
universities. Sin'h a procedure inevitably (*ntails some re]ie1ition of 
material, but this is a lesser evil than obscurity. In the comdusion, 
cha[)ter xi, are otfered some normative .iudf>:ments on the strenjitlis ami 
weaknesses of the present relationship and a (‘onjecture about its wider 
applicability in other countries. 

Several limitations of the to])ic have b(‘en made, to reduce it to 
workable proportions. A major omission has been that of the univer¬ 
sities’ relations with the various lo('al authorities. Thesi* Ux'al units of 
f^-overnment, as public bodies which make some ju^rants to nearby uni¬ 
versities, which appoint some of the members of these universities' 
^overninjr boards, and which finance the greater jiroportion of uni¬ 
versity scholarships, an^ obviously not without interest in a study of 
the relations between gfovernm(‘nl and universities, llowiwer, it was 
discovered that although such contaids betAveen local authorities and 
universities were numerous, they were qiialitat ively not very crucial in 
terms of the central interest of this study; for all the university and 
local 'jrovernnient officials intervicAved AA cre unanimous in deelarinj^ that 
the local authorities neither exert nor are in a position to (^xert exce.s- 
sive influence on the universities." The local grants constituted only 
11.2 per cent of the total iinh^ersity income in Pritain in 1954- 55,'" the 
local appointees on university governing boards are a distinct minority 

'' March 22, 1957, p. 391. 

“ The same is not true*, however, for local control ov»‘r teehnic.'il eollcges, ainl 
this point is considered Ijriellv in chapter x beloAv. 

This figure varies from as low as zero at O.xford and (Tunbridge to as high 
as 15.4 per cent at North Stafliord.shire University College. However, Nottingham 
University with 10.3 i>er ei nt was the only other iusiitution receiving inon^ liian 
a tenth of its iiieome from local grants. University Grants Committee, Jictunifi^ 
1904-55, p. 41. 
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and do not act as official n^prcscMitativos," and the local authority 
scholarships ar»* administered on the same j^eiieral basis as those of 
the Ministry of Education.'" 

The subject of adult (or extramural) education is a further omis¬ 
sion from this work, and technical education (which in Britain is 
handled mostly outside the universities, in technical colleges admin- 
ishut'd hy local authorities) has been included only to the extent that 
the i)rol)lein of technical studies is r(‘lated to the universities. Finally, 
although most of th(‘ analysis in Part Two is equally relevant to the 
>S(*{>ttLsh and AVelsh institutions, the historical focus of Part One is 
on the English universities, and in particular, on their relations to the 
state in the last c(Mitury and a half. 

Notwithstanding all tht‘S(‘ limitations of the topi(', the relevant ma¬ 
terial for it still ('overs a very wide range of data. If, as many feel, it 
is imx)ossihle to wi*it<‘ a good ('ontem[)orary history and criticism, this 
work must he ju.stifi(‘d on the grounds that some light is better than 
none, and tliat tln^ British experience, though anchored firmly in con¬ 
ditions indigenous to the island, may nevertheless offer valuable in¬ 
sights into the prop(vr relations betAveen universities and the state in 
other democratic societies. 

" Tlic latlcr .statcniciil was cciitirnaMt by otVicials of thri‘(‘ difCcrtMit local autliori- 
til's. 

■ See below, ]*ii. 
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THE TTJSTOIIICAL EVOLITTION 
UN 1 VEI{S IT Y-S^r ATE EELI ON S 


Part One does not purport to he a general hist or ij of 
the English universities, but nierehj an (nitline of their 
major relations with the state since the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. A straight ehnniologwal treatment has been em¬ 
ployed up to World IV'tf?* //, after which time, because 
of the importance and wealth of the data, university- 
state relations have been broken down into those con¬ 
cerning the rnivirsily Grants Committee (chap, v) 
and those concerning other stale activities affecting 
the universilies (chap. ri). 

Early stale financial relations with the universities 
have been lifted out of their normal chronological con¬ 
text in order that state assistance might be treated as 
a whole in chapter iv. fGmilorly, questions concerning 
the universities* early legal and constitutional status 
in the stale have been, for the most part, left for treai- 
ynmi with their present status in chajder rii, Pari 
Two. 




Chapter TI 


THE ANCIENT UNIVERSITIES AND 
ROYAE INTERFERENCES ( 1167 - 1800 ) 

AhTiiouGii university-state rclatioiLs before the Kefonnatioii \v('ro nifuiy 
and various, their importance to this work is lessened by two fac'tors. 
Kirst, the reliprioiis issues which were later to provich' a major cause for 
state intervention in university affairs appeared jiriniarily as tbe()- 
loj'ieal and not as political probbuiLs duriiif:^ the early centuries of 
Roman Catliolicf monopoly. (John \Vyelifft‘’s heresy was an exception 
to this j^eneralizatioii and will be dealt with at greater length below.) 
Second, the pre-Reformation state was not the com[)letely sovereign 
Xiolitical body that we know today; rather, the early kings had to 
share considerable ])ower with the church hierarchy and the fcMidal 
lords. This i)ormitted the universities to live in 

. . . the interatiei^H of inedieviil society, taking advantage of its dccentralisr.ation and 
the bfilniico of its conflicting powers to further tht'.ir own corixinite interests. Thi^ 
absenco of a monolithic structure of power, tht‘ (ixislence of a real plurality and 
diversity of interests within the framework of both the ef*cleBia.stical and secular 
])Ownrs put the universities in a position in which they were not c:L8ily overwhelmed. 
They appealed to king or council against pope, to pope against king or bishop, and to 
king and jiope alike against truculent town governments.* 

The foundation of Oxford IJiiivorsity is rcjuited to have been brought 
about by just such rivalry among national figure-.s. The dispute of 
King Ilenry II with the Arehbishoj> of Canterbury, Thomas a Jiceket, 
led Ilenry in 11(37 to bid English clergymen studying at th(‘ Univer¬ 
sity of Paris to return home “as they loved their benefiees.’^ The king 
of France then retaliated for this affront by expelling every oilier 
English scholar in his country. Many of the recalled and expelled stu¬ 
dents gathered in Oxford, “bringing with them their teachers, and 
something of the organisation under which they' had liv(?d in Paris.”"' 

Relations between “town” and “gown” in Oxford were notoriously 
bad, and blood was literally shed on numerous occasions. If the Uni¬ 
versity’s ai>peals to spiritual or sec'ular authorities did not bring suf¬ 
ficient redress for a suxi])osed grievanee, it bad other recourses: a 
stopping of classes, called “cessation,” to lie followed, if unsuccessful, 
by^ “dispersion”—a mass emigration of masters and students to a new 
location. Local business interests, of course, dreaded this latter sanction. 

• Bichard Jlofstadcr and Walter P. Metzger, The Devclopmrni of Academic 
Freedom in the United Sfate.s (19nfl),pp. 7—8. 

* .1. A. K. Marriott, Oxford: Us Plaec in National History (1933), p. 26. 

I II J 
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111 1201) oiif of these iiieid(*nts between students and to'N^nispeople had 
unexpei'iedly far-reaehinj' eonsequenees. The mayor of Oxford ap¬ 
pealed to Kin^ -John, who was then bein*^ threatened with exe.oriiinuni- 
(*atio!i by Pope Inrioecuit III, and John, in reven‘j:e airainst the (*lnireh, 
sided with the towns])eo])le ajxainst the students, many of them eh*r;^^- 
m(*n. As a result, thret* students were han{;!:ed as examples, and tln^ 
oIIku's lied, some baek to Paris, some to Keadinj^, but most to 0am- 
brid^i\ where Enj^land's seeond aneient university was established as 
a »*(*sult. 

Oxford eity lay under tlie interdiet of the papal lefrate for its abuse 
of the Pniversity, and loeal ])rosperity befi^an to d(‘('lin(‘ in the absenee 
of the students and masters. In 1214, wlien Kiuj? John submitted to the 
Pope, tlie townspeople of Oxford also made their peaee with the papal 
lejrat(* and humbly aeeepted the terms of the Leuatine Ordifianei* of 
that year. This important doeument, besides stipulating severe eon- 
ditions for the eity’s j)ardon, bestowed upon the University “a. set of 
privile<^(‘s luiiipK* in the history of so(*ial institutions.^’* Amouf^ th(‘ 
most si<j:ni/ieant of su(*h ])rivile.u:(*s were those prrantinj^ freedom from 
ee(desiasti('al eoiitrol in Eiifi^land and ereatin^j: the ofii(*e of University 
ehan(»ellor, with le<ral powers Avhieh removed the Ihiiversity and its 
seholars from tlu' eivil .iurisdi(*tion of the eity. 

Cambridjife was not to reecuve similar privilej^es until two ('enturies 
later, in 1422, when it was also aeeorded iiuh'pi'ndenee from Euf>lish 
(H'elesiastieal authorities, the jj:uardians of th(*olo^ieal orthodoxy. 

In Henry Til the univt'rsilies had an tmthusiastie sup])orter; he sent 
hdters to the sheriffs of Oxford and Cambrid‘::e, tcrantinj? royal i)rotee- 
tion to the seholars, and in 1229 he invited the students of the TTniver- 
sity of I’aris, then harassed by riots with the townsp(‘ople, to eomc to 
EiieTand and yiermit her kinp: “to lead you baek to liberty.”* 

The thirteentli and fourteenth eenturies saw Oxford and Cambridjre 
flourish in jjf, with the arrival of several orders of learned friars and the 
establishment of numerous eolle^es. Many of these new foundations had 
speeial administrative arran{?ements with a partieular rej^ion or ji^ram- 
mar sehool whereby plaees would be reserved in the (*olh'u:e for students 
from that region or S(4iool. 

Aside from various theolofj^ieal skirmishes with the ehureh hierarcJjy, 
Oxford suff(T(‘d no itjajor thr<*ats to her aeademi(* fn'edom until the 
late fourteenth eentury, when John Wyeliffe’s attaeks upon ehureh 

Of*orp(* Kiioller, llujhrr Learning in Britain (1955), p. 4. 

' Albert Maiisbridge, The Older Universities of England—Oxford and Cainhridge 
(1923), pp. t>-10. 
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abuses and later upon ehureli doetriiies vaiised the powers of Rome to 
be invoked for the suppression of his teaching^. However, neither a eom- 
inand of the Archbishop of Canterbury nor a pai)al hull eould at first 
force the Chancellor of Oxford to expel Wyc'lim* and his followers, tin* 
Lollards. But when \\yelifi‘e''s t(‘aehin^s. havings been spread widely 
around Britain by his “poor preachers,” sinniied to have been at the 
root of certain peasant uprisings, the (h*owii beeaiiie alaruK'd at the 
I)olitieal possibilities oi Lollardry and joined the ehureli in demand¬ 
ing its suppression. Oxford had to yudd to this iiniiosing (-ombination 
of forces, and in 1382 Wyeditfe was expelled, hut his teachings per¬ 
sisted. As late as 1111, with state approval. Archbishop Ariiiuhd 
“visited’’ the University to (Tadicate the last lingering traces of Lol¬ 
lardry. At this tiine tlu* eximiption fu-ix il<‘ges of tin* Legatine (Inlinance 
were revoked, not to be restored until 1479, when Po]K‘ Sixtus TV be¬ 
came siiflicieiitly convinced of Oxft)r(rs suhmissivent‘ss to the church.* 

Two trends during the fifteenth and sixteenth (*(*ntnries alt(*red the 
internal striudure of the universities and made lln'in more susc(‘ptible 
to political intervention. First, at Oxford, th(‘ offit'i* of chancellor was 
gradually changed from that of a biimnially ehH‘ti*d residenl-])i*ot(‘ctor 
to that of a p(*riiianently chosen, iionr(*sident ofliidal—“practically the 
instrument of |the University’sj subjection to an autocratic court and 
an Erastian prelacy.”” 

f^econd, many colleges foumled at Oxforxl and Oamhridge between 
Wycli/fe’s heresy and the English Reformation, a period witnessing 
great religious controv(‘rsies^ were given an eccdesiastical bias and were 
strongly fortified financially against depcmdence upon possible “cor¬ 
rupting influenc<*s” elsewhere in the univ<*rsily. Tliesi* sjiecial funds 
came from div(*rsioiis to the new colleges of rich monastic i*ndowmenls, 
which were tlien drawing increasingly covetous glam't‘s Ci-om the lay 
public. As these individual ('olleges enlarged th(*ir stnmgth at the ex¬ 
pense of the central university, the latter became wealun* vis-a-vis the 
state. 

With the commeiK'eiiient of the English Rivformation, “the history 
of academic controversy |be(‘amel almost idmitic'al with that of th(j 
Reformation itself.”' This w^ls not a ])henomenon confined to England, 
for on the Cont inent, 

... under ttie territorial eoiifessioiial states, the last reninants of corporate auton- 
omv disappeared, and the long process t)y ■which the se(*ular state had been on- 

Hastings Uashdall, Uvivcrsiticft of Europe in the Middle Apes (193(5), 111, 13(5. 

«7hid., p. 139. 

' Hofstader and Metzger, op. eif., i>p. 72-73. 
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rroruhinp upon tin* uiiivc'rsitv roat-hod its climax. The winie formula tliat had boon 
uHed to bring peace at Augsburg was the ofFoctive formula governing intollectual 
life: ruiuft rraio^ evius vnivcrsita.s.’' 

Ill England, to the misfortuiu* of scholars who refused to take re¬ 
ligions oatlis falsely, the cuius regia underwent alterations from Protes¬ 
tant rule to Patholie and back again, each inonareh in turn attempting 
to impose liis own religion on the universities. Henry VITI, though 
n*riieniber('d in pari for his b(*nefieent aid to the uni versifies,“ neverthe¬ 
less bee.ariK^ so angry at their reservations to his divorce and subsequent 
brea(*h witli the Pope that ho sanctioned “political interference beyond 
anything the universities had (‘xperienced.""’ This took the form of a 
Koval Injunction in 15:35 which called for an oath of loyalty, set some 
conditions of lecturing, banned the study of canon law and of Duns 
Scotus’ philosof)hy, and required all divinity lectures to be based di¬ 
rectly on th(‘ S(*rii)tures. 

An even more destructive, political intervention in university affairs 
came in the reign of Edward VI, when the Protector, Somerset, widened 
the basis of disagreement with Rome to include doctrinal questions, as 
well as tli(‘ issue of pa])al supremacy. This more extreme Protestantism, 
mirrored in the Second Act of Uniformity and the Second Prayer Book, 
issu(^d in 15512, resulted in a Royal Commission visit to the universities 
in 1549 to eliminate the “vestiges of popery.” Along with some con¬ 
structive reforms, the Commission left a wide swath of destruction: 
altars, images, and statues defaced; historical manuscripts and stained- 
glass windows destroyed; and the Duke of numphrey\s famous library 
ruiiK'd. Many Roman divines and scholars left the universities, and 
student enrollment dropped “as the dissolution of the monasteries cut 
off the main source from which students had been drawn. 

At the accession in 155:3 of “131oody Mary,” a devout Roman Catholic, 
many of tlie exiled j)rofessors returned to the universities, but condi¬ 
tions now become intolerable for the Protestant scholars, most of whom 
fled for th(*ir lives. Among the bold few remaining behind were Cran- 
mer, Ijatimer, and Ridley, who became known as the martyrs “educated 
at Cambridge and burnt at Oxford.” But the Queen’s death in 1558, 
followed a year later by that of her ZA^alous Archbishop Pole, halted 
the violent process of iiniuisition. 
p. 71. 

” Il(' is croditod with, among other things, founding Clirist Church, Oxford, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, endowing each university with five regius professor- 
ships, and the following saying: “Jiy tlieir [the iiniversiti(;s\| inaintenance our 
realms shall be well governed when we be dead and rotten.” Marriott, op. cit.^ p. 87. 
llofstador and Metzger, op. cit.. p. 72. 

" Marriott, op. eit.y p. 90. 
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When Elizabotli 1 took tlio tlironc and dt‘eid<‘d lliat tiu* Enjrlisli 
(dmrc'h should r(‘inairi indopeiidont of Rome, there was a final (‘xodns oV 
Catholic masters from the nniversiti<*s. A relitrious (*ompromise sonu'- 
where between the near-Calvinist Pro1«‘stantism (»f Edward and the 
Ann-Io-Catholi(dsiii of ITeriry was r«‘aehed ; and this sodltnm’nt was then 
politically irnT)osed on the country. TIk' universities wiua' th(‘ ohjeel oi* 
a. ^U)od share of lejrislation, muiic of it Indpfid. some of it restrietive. 
An act of Parliament in 1571 h‘j»ally incorporated the two univ(‘rsities. 
inv(‘stinfr tlie “Chanc(*llor, Masters and S(diolars" of oaidi wilh the 
rijrhts of perpetual suecf'ssion. Another act, pass(‘d in 1571), provided 
for additional endownumt of the Oxford eolle.Lres. 

On the debit side, how(‘ver\ were the Elizabidhan (’odes that W(‘re 
inf1i(d(*d u]K)n the uni^'ersities, a<‘Cordin<r to whieh the control over 
intrauniv(T.sity legislation was transferi-ed from the main body of 
r(*sident teachers to the vi<‘(*-<dianeellor and Insids of collejxes. Idiis 
(d>an< 2 ‘e was instituted because ‘dhe monaiadi fcmnd tin* ("'ollejires more 
(*asy to mana"(‘ than tin* Pniversily as a whole.”'’ In addition, at Ox¬ 
ford, wh(*re the Earl of Leic'ester was (’haneellor from lofio to 158S, a 
r(*(juirement was be.iiun that every student on matriculation had to 
subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles of the Chui-eh of England and to 
take tlie Oath of Suprema<‘y. At Cairibridtre, wliere Puritanism was 
always stronjrer than at Oxfoi-d, Thomas Carhvrijrht was (*xpelled for 
criticizinjx too openly th‘* internal government of the Anprliean (^hurch. 

Tn the rei«:n of James 1, tin* universities received both in(T(*asin«j: 
privileges and iin/reasin^ restrictions from (he hands of the monarch, 
lie acknowledged the jrnnvinpr importance of the universities by frivinj? 
th(*m each two Members in tin* TTouse of (k)mmons; on the other hand, 
he bound them more timidly by eallinjr for all candidates for depTes 
at either university to take an oath of loyalty to the episcopal form of 
church government and tin* liturjrieal practi(‘es of the Cliurch ol 
Eiifrland. 

Archbishop Laud, (rusted counselor to Charles 1. used his o(1fi(*e as 
(Jianeellor of Oxford (1 G’lO-Ifi-ll) to embark on a vigorous policy of 
reform. Resides j)resentinjr tin* T^niversity and eollepe libraries with 
numerous manuscripts and books. Laud attempted to sup(*rvise the 
ITniversity's life and practices in j^rreat detail, his efforts eidminatin^ 
in the Laudian (or Carolinian) Statutes of 1636. Tliese statutes, which 
continued to ^rovern the University until 1854, were essentially re¬ 
finements and clarifii'ations of tlie earlier Elizabethan Code which 

'Mtoyul Coiiimissiori on Oxford and Canil)ndp:e Universities, Hfport of Ihe Cow- 
wissiovcrs, 158S (1922), pp. 
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transferred most of tin* elTeetive powers to the heads of the collej^es. 
(’anibridjre was saved I'roni Laud’s avowed intention to undertake a 
similar reform there by his involvement in the Civil War, which broke 
out in 1()42. 

Both universities, but particularly Oxford, play(‘d an important role 
in the eonflitd b(‘tween Parliament and the Crown. Oxford, then more 
friendly to the monarch than Cambrid«;:e was, Ix^'anu^ 1h(‘ head(|uarters 
of Charles’s fore(*s and the virtual seat of the Kijijr’s i»-ov(*rnment and 
court. Many of the colleges W(‘re taken over for various militaiw and 
courtly functions, and the coll(‘^e j)late and treasures were (]ui(‘kly 
donat(‘d to the royal caus('. 

(’aitibridpfe was occupied by tlu^ trocips of (’l•o!nwell, who <'oniinitt(*d 
the heads of St. John’s, Queen’s, and Jesus’ (■olle^es to prison after 
interceptinj? some of their college plat(‘ en route to the Kin<^. Student 
<‘nro]]ment dropped markedly, of course, diirin.tr this period of turmoil, 
a]id little real university work was accomplished. 

When the Bouudheads (vually overcame the Cavalier forces of the 
Kinfr, the victorious Parliament s(*t to work with a will to ensun‘ that 
the niiiversiti(\s duly (‘orn^eted the “otlViicc's, abuses, and disorders cs[)e- 
cially of late times committ(‘d there.” A parliamentary commission of 
twenty-four members Tvas apfminted iu 1047 to visit and red’orm Ox¬ 
ford. (%'imbrid<?e had already under^i*one ejections of persons of “(jvies- 
tionablo loyalty” and was mo7‘e amenable to parliamentary control. 
Both universities werr^ idtimalely ])laeod ‘binder tlie rule of Com¬ 
missions, which held visitation after visitation.”*'* Fortunately, both 
Cromwell, Avho became Chancellor of Oxford in IfibO, and John Owen, 
whom he appointed as Viee-Chaneellor, wei*e men sincerely devoted 
to lii^lier learning:, and tlie lTniv(*rsily throA^e dnrinp^ the decade before 
the Restoration, in spite of political interfcrcnc.c. 

When (/harle.s 11 canu' to the Hi rone, there Avas once ag^ain a mass 
shift of the iiniv(Tsity population. It lias been estimated that after the 
Act of ITniforinity was pas.scd in 1()G2, nearly a fifth of the English 
teaeliers and ('lergrynuMi Avere eject(*d as not eonfoi-mingr to its require¬ 
ments.'* 

[ Thr Art of TTiiiforrnit V 1 rtMiuirocI ovvrj iiiiivrr.sity or c.ollcfro oflficor forni.nlly to 
subsrribo in tlie pro.stMic'C of tin* Virt* Chniicollor to a spocified “DcclarMtion” | which | 
indudod a promise of ('.oiiformity to the revised Liturjry^ an abjuration of the Sol¬ 
emn T.(;a"ne ami Covenant, and an undertaking not to attempt any alteration in the 
government of Chiireh or State, or on any preteuee whatever to take up arms against 
the King.^-’ 

‘ ’ Mansbridge, op. cit., p. 70. 

” TTofstad(‘r and Metzger, op. cif., pp. 72-74. 

■ Marriott, op, rif., p. 141. 
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Charles TT, like his Father before him, had oec-asioTi to make Oxford 
his capital—once, in Kit);"), to avoid the plajjrue tlien in London, and 
a«'ain in 1080, in order to seek an ntmosplnn-e l(‘ss hostile to the 
monarchy on the issue of the royal succession. On both oci-asions the 
University willingly turned over large sections of its ('oMeges and 
grounds to the royal party, and its continuing devniion to the cause oF 
the King was demoiLstrated by a d<*eree in lOS.'l against ]>erui('ious 
bociks and damnable do(d rin(‘s, “speeially anatlnmiat Isiiig as Fa]s<*, s«*- 
ditious and impious Hobbes’ theory of an original contraet and the doc¬ 
trine that resistaiK'e to tlie King ('an, nn(h*r tniy ('irrnnislaiie(‘s, be 
lawful.^”" Ill ir»84, on tin* order of the King, -lohn Locke ^vas denied 
his stiidentsliip at Christ Chundi Colh'ge. Finally, the University gave' 
vigtvrous assistanee to tin* (h’own in tin* sn|)pression of the Monmonth 
llelxdlion. 

As a result, Jam(\s 11, on his a<*('ession to the throin* as a Tbnnan 
(kitholie, felt ovoreontident aliout the (*xtent to which he could ('onnt 
on uiKinestioning sni>i)orl in Oxford. Forgetting that the Univ(*rsity’s 
loyalties wen* divided between the (’rown and tlie Angliean Church, 
lie b(?gan issuing dispensations for avowed Itoman (kitliolii's to hold 
University posts, “notwithstanding laws to tin* eontrary." In IbST In* 
issued a Deedaration of Tndnlgein'c*, r(*voking all laws against Loman 
Cath()li('S and Prot(‘staiit Noin'onformists, and then a1t(*mp1ed to eoi'rec* 
the f(:*llows of Magdah'ii Colh'ge, Oxford, to (‘leet as their head a llomaii 
(kitholic who was not ollierwise (|nalified for tin* ])os1 ac(*ording to tin* 
statn1(*s. When tin* IMagdalen faculty rcfns<*d to be intiniidat(*d, the 
King hinis(df traveh*d to Oxford and, ox])(*lling most of tin* Fi'llows, in- 
stat(‘d as II(*ad the Bishop of Oxford, not a Oilliolic Imt regard(‘d as a 
loyal Jaeobite.'* 

At Cambridge James employed tin* same highhanded nn*thods, bring¬ 
ing in the infamous dndge d('fl*rey.s to browb(iat the vie(‘-cbanc(*llor and 
nltimat(dy to dejirive biin of offiee. But the King lonnd that “his 
[royal) predeeessors had helped to create in tin* (k)II(*ge system fin in¬ 
strument so powerful that [he] could no longer mani])nlate it with ease 
or even with safety.’’'" As events prov("d, the nniversith's’ resistain*e to 
James TT f(>reshadow(*d that of the nation, and the Glorious Bevijlution 
follow(*(l in a short time. 

Tn spite of the significant diminntion of the Crown's pow(*rs wrought 
by the Revolution, William III in 1()81) still retained considerable royal 

^'For fin-thcr details of this iiicident, se(i Dr. J. R. P>lo.\aiii, Mafjdnlrn College 
and King James II (18SG). . 

^•^Roval Conimi.ssioii on Oxford and Cambridge Finversitn's, hrporf . . . 
pp. 13-14. 
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discretion, and rjohn Locke, perhaps not without bitter iiKunories of 
his expulsion, ur^ed upon the Kiii^r the following advice: ^‘Sire, you 
have made a most glorious mid happy Uevolution; but the ffood efforts 
of it AviJI soon be lost, if no care is taken to re^^ulate tlie universities/”" 
William, however, must liave nef^leeted this adiuoiiitioii in the main, 
for Oxford dnrinji' his ro\ixu smoldered as a center of dacobite syin- 
pat]ii(*s. Altliouf^li the Lniversity had opposed Jame.s’s interpretation 
of his j)o\V(‘rs, it was not yet ready because of tliat to shift its allejjriance 
to a n(‘w killer. 

At the death of Qimmmi Ann<' in 1714, Oxford l)eeMni(‘ inore o|>enly 
dacobite and exp?*essed its liostility to the ucav Hanoverian line in 
numerous unmistakable ways, includinjr riots. Martial law was pro- 
claiiiKMl in ITln, and a force of jjrovernment (‘avalry was dispat(4i(‘d to 
maintain ord(*r in the city. Cambrid*re, althou«»h inncli more friendly 
to Oeorf'c J than was its sister university, shar(‘d enoufrh of Oxford's 
alleired other sins of sloth and ](‘1har<ry to be included as a tai-”<*t of a 
spate of criticisms and demands for university reform publislied in 
pamphlet foiTii in 1710 and 1717. 

One of these diatribes, in demanding* a royal visitation of the uni¬ 
versities, arjzued that England’s future clerjry were bein{:^ trained in 
an atmosphere of perjured oaths, immorality, and disloyalty, but that, 
with royal intervention, 

.. . the T^iiivfrsities, those Nests, or Cn^(‘s of unclenii Birds, would he effectunlly 
eloaiist'd, the CJhur«di }>o honour’d witli a learned, sober, pious and lahourious (Tlerjiy, 
nelijrion would flourish, Virtue l»e eii(*oijraj:^ed, Wictk<‘dness fly, and bo asham’d to 
sliow its Face, ;i I’rotestaiit jijoverniiieiit 1 h* secured and established, and God Avould 
deliglit to dwell among us.*" 

In 1717 tin’ Lord ChaiieeJlor proposed 1t> introdnee a bill to regulate 
both universities: their eonstitulions were to be suspended, their rove- 
uues administered by a special commission, and their chief appoint¬ 
ments V(’st(‘d in the L’rown. lIow<’ver, the Lord Chancellor became 
discredit<’d at tliat time on other grounds and this ju’ojeet was dropped. 

The remainder of tlie eighteenth eentury saw Oxford gradually be- 
eoming reconciled to the Hanoverians, particularly after Ceorge TTT, 
born and br(‘d in England, mounted the throne. As tension between the 
universities and the govi’rnnient eased, the universities ^\ 0 T 0 allowc’d to 
go their own way in the relaxed self-indulgence that wfis to draw so 
much critical conunent from contemporaries and later historians. 
Ocorgc’ Trev(‘]yan, for exaTuy)Ie, has noted that 

As (jiiotcd in Sir William linmiltoii, ViMcvssions on Philosophy atul Literaturr, 
luhtrniion and Univrndlij Rt forin (185.^),p. 472. 

Anonymous, Reasons for a Royal Visitation of the Universities (1717), p. 04. 
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... the resounding triumph of corporate rights and vested interests over the ill 
advised attack of James II, though neecssarv to preserve our liberties in id88, had 
for a long time afterwards the bad effect of freeing all privileged ptTSons from any 

dread of enquiry or interference-This wju? true for the rarliamcntary and M\\- 

nicipal system, it was true for the Church and it was true for the Universities. (Jib- 
!»oii deplored the monopoly enjoyed by Oxford and Cambridge of all the University 
privileges in England, because ... the spirit of monopolists is narrow, lazy and 
oj)i)ressive.=' 

But the ciuestion has been raised whether it. was entirely legitimate to 
put all the blame on the “monopolists.” In some ways, this was no more 
just than to blame si)oile(l ehildren for the faults of their jtarents, for 
e.ertaiiily the goventment in its numerous interveiitiojis before 1700 bad 
greatly eontributed to the universiticks’ snl)se(|uent deeadenee. 

Throughout the long period deserib(‘d in this ehaplm*, Oxford and 
Cambridge strove to retain tlieir aeademie freedom in the face of spo¬ 
radic religious and politieal interventions, hut their monopoly of the 
training of the elergy inevitably made them subject to royal pn^ssure to 
produ(*o the “proper” kind of men in the puli)its. On(‘ eomnuMitator de¬ 
scribed the relationship in these ItTuis: 

. . . Oxford and (Jambridgo were hiiulcrod in their full and free (leveloi)m(‘iit by 
those wlio sought to control them and make tlicni seminaries.... Th(\v were seetariaii 
institutions harried and torn by political disputes... . 'fin* University T(‘sts . . . were 
not voluntary act t»f the universities theinselvcs [but] were imj)osed on the univer¬ 
sities by the State.... The hnv level of thought and life ... eh.aracteristic of both 
])laces in the seventeentli and eighteenth centuries is therefore vt'ry ]arg(‘ly due to 
this control and tliis outsido interference exercised by King and Parliament.^ 

It would be a mistake to assume, however, that l)ccaus(* there was “a 
low level of thought and life” at Oxford and Cambridge in the eight¬ 
eenth (‘.entury (and this lethargy (*an be overemphasized), England at 
large also lacked vitality or the will to reform. The spirit of Methodism 
(born, it is true, at Oxford, but soou afterward seorned there as “noii- 
U”), the Industrial Ihwolution, the growth of Utilitarianism, the suc¬ 
cess of the Nojiconformist academies-all these testify to the presence; 
of progressive forces outside the universities. Although the outbreak ol 
the Erench Kevolutioii and its subsequent excesses postpoiK’d the serie^s 
of eeonomie, politieal, and educational reforms which had Ixmui rii)en- 
iiig in England during Hie latter half of the (*(mtury, the ameliorating 
forces were to reappear early in the nineteenth century and, among 
other accomplishments, contribute to the major overliauling of tln^ 
universities. 

"~iI^rTrevclynn, British Bistory in the Nineteenth Century (J‘)li2), p. 2t>. 

Mansbridge, op. eit., pp. 54-55 (order transposed). 
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REFORM OF THE OLD ANT) FOUNDATION OF 
THE NEW UNIVERSITIES (1800-1919) 

Tiik widesuukad roforin of Oxforii and Cainbridp^u Universities in the 
Hiii<*t(HMith eenliiry, bot h from within and by the static, and the founda¬ 
tion of many new institutions of hi^rlier learning in England wore no 
isolated jihenoincna of lii<j:lier ediiealioii; they eonstitnted merely one 
se^j^nuHit of a. vast. syxH'trnm of rtd'orm whieli developed in Britain in tliat 
eventful eentury. Slavei’y, the inerease of erime in new urban eenters, 
care of tlie poor, loeal ”:ov(‘rnnH‘iit orjxaiiization, facdory eouditions, 
public lieallh, iiarliainentary representation, the franchise, primary 
and secondary education all theses matters, and many moi'e, provided 
challeufxe to a seeminji:!^’ ubicpiitoiis will to improva* society, manifested 
variously in prh'ate ])hilanthropy, voluntary social eoiiperation, and 
^o V ei* 11 m <‘ 11 ta 1 ai't i on. 

When reforndnjj: ])assions were tui*n(‘d towai’d uni\T*rsity education, 
four prin('i])al (piestions appeared: 

1 ) Had conditions in Enjj'land become such that it was necessary to 
break tlu* six hundred years' mono]K)ly of Oxford and Cambridge by 
establisliing ncAV univcrsiti(‘s? If so, where, and wliat kind? 

l!) (\)uld th(‘ niuch-maligned eight(‘enth-century h‘V(‘l of education at 
Oxford and (kimbridge be rais(Rl by improving llieir curricula, their 
examination systems, and tin* charact(»r of their fa('ulti(‘s and student 
bodies ? 

^1) (k)uld the administrative structures and statutes of these univer¬ 
sities and theii* ('onstilnent colIeg(‘s be eliangc^d so as to remove existing 
religious restriidions and to make these institutions more easily adapt- 
abh‘ to n(‘w national needs Avhii'h might arise ? 

4) If the reforms implied by the second and third questions were not 
forthcoming from within the universities themselves, was it necessary, 
])roper, or desirable for the state to intervene to bring them about ? 

The hViUNDATiON of tiik First New Universities 

Tlie “monopoly” held by Oxford and Cambridge referred, of course, 
only to England anti Wah‘s, for Scotland, in spit(» of having a much 
smaller population, had possessed four universities for several cen¬ 
turies: St. Andrews (1411), (llasgow (Mol), Aberdeen (1494), and 
Edinburgh (loHo). High among the reasons for this greater number 
of universiti(*s north of the border must be placed the St'ots’ proclivity 
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for proA’i(lin<»; a |)riiiiar\* and s(»('ondary (‘duration fora larjjo propor¬ 
tion of their youth. 

In Enf^land, by way of eontrasi, tlio educational nreds of the eountiw 
had for centuries ostensibly been ni(‘t by providinfj: th<‘ u])per cla-sses 
with a relatively small number of jrramrnar schools (that is, laitin 
grrammar schools) and the universilies of Oxford and (/ambridjirc*. Inke 
the universni(‘s, the i^n*ammar s(diools w<*i*e pidvatt* instiiulions, ind(‘- 
])cndent of the state. But in the course of liim*, S(‘vei’al, by virtue of 
their eminence and their ability to draw students from many areas, be¬ 
came known as ^‘public schools/’ Some of these ilat(* from very <‘arly 
times, for example, Winch<\ster, .1)182; Eto!i, 1410; Slirt'wsbnry, Be])- 
ton, and JiUf?by, the sixteenth century. After most »rramniar schools, 
under the Act of Uniformity of l()r>2. had become the preserve of the 
hjstablished Chundi, the Nom'onformists bejian to (Establish Dissemtinj^ 
academies^ which, however, had to <j^o without oflii*ial r(‘cojL!:nition by tlie 
state until 1770, when Protestant Xoncoiiformists were finally alloAved 
to become t(‘achers. 

Althouj’h some provisions liad orif^inally l)e(‘n made for ])oor scholars 
at most grammar schools and at both uniN'crsit i(*s, the evolving prac¬ 
tices of these institutions, (‘specially durinjx the eijrhteenth century, 
W'ere to cater increasinjjfly to sons of W(‘althier famili(*s. Thus, the (diil- 
di*en of the Avorkiui]^ class had mostly to rely for wliatever education 
they mi^ht get on the chance existence of “dame” or “charity” or “Sun¬ 
day” primary schools, usually provided by mine voluntary l)(»(ly such 
as the Society for Promoting Uhristiaii Knowledg^e. 

However, as the Industrial lievolntion spread across Britain, has¬ 
tened during the Napoleonic Wars by urgent national needs, the popu¬ 
lation b(‘ga]i to eoncentrate in eilics and, notwithsBinding tin* increase 
of slums, longevity increased. Prom about thirteen millioii jxTsous in 
1815 , the population of Britain tvas doubled by 1871 . “During the first 
thirty years of the etmtury, Birmingham and Sheftield doubled in size 
land] Liv('rp()ol, Leeds, Mamdiester and Glasgotv rnon* Ilian douhl(‘d.”* 
The existing voluntary edueational sys((‘m, which had barely s(*rved to 
meet the needs of agricultural Britain, was ch^arly iiuuh'riuate for an 
(‘X])anding, industrial Britain. 

Demands were heard from some (quarters for a national sy.stem of 
sehools, but the government could not be persuaded that this tvould be 
a legitimate activity for public authorities to undertake. To attempt to 
meet the problem, therefore, ncAv voluntary edueational groups were 

' Soe lr(‘ii(* Parker, Dissrntivp Aeademirs in England (lyH). 

‘ David Tliomseii, England in the Xinctccnlh Century (1951), pj). 11-12. 
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rreatcd—some secular, like the British and Foreign School Society, and 
some r(‘ligioii.s, lik(‘ the National Society for Promoting the Education 
of the Poor in tlu‘ Principles of the Established Church. These societies 
tried to (‘stablish and maintain their respective networks of schools by 
private subs<'riptioiis and by charging small fees, but the costs soon 
exc(»(‘ded tlioir limited resources, particularly when the construction of 
badly needed new school buildings w-as commenced. The government 
was therefore finally induced in 18o3 to change its policy and to begin 
making some ad hoc grants to these societies to help defray their con- 
stru('tion (‘osis. \Vh(;n these grants became a regular national outlay in 
183J1, a spe(M’al Privy Council committee (the parent of the present Min¬ 
istry of Edu(‘ation) was set up to administer them and to arrange for 
inspectioji of tin* s('liools thus aided. 

This belated slate action was not, how(*ver, sufficient to cope with the 
probl(‘m, for the (pjality of the voluntary schooling varied greatly ac¬ 
cording to the region and the society, and there 'were still many areas 
whi<']i W(‘r(* inad(‘(juately served. Why was cfrective state action post- 
]>oned on this matter until after 1870? 

Sir Ernest Barker, a stud(*iit of British “national character,” has 
commented on one factor which is relevant to this and subsequent uni¬ 
versity experience: 

( The Pritish genius 1 profors, whenever it can, to net in the si)herc of ^^societv”— 
the sphere of voluntnrv action—and not to depend on the vStnte for every initiative 
iiud iriipiilse. Put. tluxt is not all, even while scoj)e is demanded for the ])liiy of volun¬ 
tary action, the demand is also made that the State should aid auc*h action, and 
slnuihl aid it without impeding or seeking to control its freedom. This may seem 
paradoxical- indeed it is paradoxical—and yet it is true.® 

Another iuul pei’liaps even more decisive reason wliy there was no 
(Tirly stat<* action on educational problems lay in the inability of the 
various religious and S(*('ular societies, once they were prepared to ad¬ 
mit the necessity of some kind of state intervention in education, to 
agree on the exact nature of that intervention, particularly as it con- 
eerned religious instruction. Disagreement between those of the Angli- 
('ans who ojq^osed yd(*lding any of the political or educational i^rivileges 
and monoporu's of the Established Chiireh, and the Nonconformists 
who sought to widen the political and educational rights of Dissenters, 

'Sir Erii(‘st Parker, Jirithh Vniversilies (1949), p. 8. Au examplo of this atti¬ 
tude is the Ketinhurffh licvinr-^ comnieiit on stJite education in July, 18(51: ‘‘God 
forbid that i)uldic spirit in this country should be so dead . . . that we should cou- 
sign our first social concerns to the paid ofiicials of the State and make State ad¬ 
ministration the panacea of social evils.” As quoted by TT. C. Dent, Universitinf 
Qiinrtt rlj/, 7 (19511), IM. 
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eontiiuied throii^lioul the century and was also to ])e a major I’actfo- 
in the issue of uniATrsitA’ reform. 

Feelings weiv^ so intense about reliofious education tliat Parliament, 
tli()u?]rh actint^ boldly enouirli in oIIht areas of rerorm, time and ajrain 
found itself unable to alter the educational status (juo, and tlKn’efore 
left the vohintary system to limp alonjj: as best it could. Only the seli(K)ls 
in the workii'^-elass sectors of society actually had to “limp," of course, 
lor the “public schools’’ were thrivinj^: under a serit's of reforminji: h(‘ad- 
masters/ and many new schools of this kind were founded in the course* 
of the century."' 

In the abseiK'e of a national system of priitiary and sei'cmdary (‘diK'a- 
tion, the number of students qualifyinjr for a univ<M*sity education in 
the earl\’ nineteenth century was not as jjfreat as Iht* jjfroAviu'r po[»ulation 
and Avid(*nin^ industrial needs for trained t)e!*sonnel mi.tchl h‘ad one to 
expe(‘t. There was, nev(*rtheless. a sufficient increase in the number of 
(pialifi(‘d students, [)articularly Avhen the reservoir of Dissenters them 
exclud(‘d by religious tests from tlie existiuf]^ universit ies is ('onsidered, 
to support tlie foundation of additional c(*nlers of hi^dier l(*arnin;r. 

The decade between 182() and 1820 therefore witness(*d tin* establish¬ 
ment in London of TTniversity Colle^(* in 1820 and Kinjj^’s (’olleijrc* in 
1829, both later affiliated Avith the TIniversity of London, Avhiidi Avas 
chartered in IHJKi, and the cn‘alion in the north of En«j:land of tin* Lni- 
versity of Durham, charter(*d in 18:12. The institution at Durham aths 
founded partly its an attem]>t to safejinard the boun!(‘ous funds of llie 
Durham Chapter of the Anjrlican (9nireh by investin^^ them in s«)m(* 
venture Avhich Avould make them safe from i>ossible confisc'ation l>y the 
\Vhi<j:s of the lloiisf* of Commons, who had just passed the lb‘form Dill 
of 1882 and Avere lookinji: for more abuses to correet. Fnlike rnivf*rsity 
and Kiuj^’s Colleges, Avhich both «:rew to serv(‘ a commuting'* city pojui- 
lation, Durham soon develoj)ed a resid(‘ntial system patt(‘rued after 
that of Oxford and (’ambridjre and, like these universities, was an ex¬ 
clusively Anjrlican institution. 

I'olitical and religious factors AV(*r<* also involv(‘<l in the founding:: of 
University and Kiiifif’s Collefi:es. University College, exj)ressly freed 
from both rclipious instruction and relijjrions tests, emerjred from a 
“combination betAveen Scotch biAvyers, English utilitarians and ])hi- 
lanthroi)LSts, JcAvish financiers and Dissenters of all complexions”" and 
soon became a “political challcnjje to the ascendancy of the Tory party, 

* For (waiiiple, Tlioioas AnioM, Edward Thriufr, and Haig P.rowii. 

•’Marlborough, W(dliiigton, and Clifton, among otljers. 

'■ T. L. llumbcrslonc, T^nirrmifij Jirform in Lor.don p. 27. 
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which was boused on Oxford and Cambridfre.”' The establishment of 
this “Cockney Colleji'c” arons(‘d mixed reactions and produced doggerel 
such as the followinjj:: 

But let tliein not bal)l>lc of Greok to tlio rabble, 

Nor teach the Mechauios their letters; 

'Pile labouring classes were born to be asses, 

And not to be aping their betters/ 

King‘-s Collejre Avas flic An^li('ans' inprh-powered answ(‘r 1o this “(iod- 
loss institution on ({owtn* Str<‘<‘t'’: Kinj^’s, with the Dnke of Wellin^rton, 
thr(*e arehl)ishops, and seven bishops on its founding committee, re¬ 
ceived the patronage of Oeorge IV and a pr()])itions location in Somer¬ 
set House. lIoweA^cr, wliih* King’s (‘ollege followed Ihe tradition of 
dxford and (■avnbridge in its cxchisive dedication to the Kstabtished 
Church, it profited by tli<‘ example of T-niversity College iu offering a 
wider and more modern curriculum than that available at the aneient 
universities. 

Sine(‘ University and King’s Colleges had similar eTn’ricnla (exc(‘pt 
for th(* additional eonrses in theology at King’s), and since neither in¬ 
stitution Avas judged to be strong enough individually to aAA^ard uni¬ 
versity degrees, there Avas talk during the early l^tlO’s of incorporating 
tli(‘ two college's as a single university Avhich AA'onld be responsible both 
for teaehing and for degre'e-granting. King’s, hoAveA^er, was not willing 
t() collaborate that (dosely Avith a. nondeiiominatiorial body. The impasse* 
Avas broken in 18.‘U), Avhen, Avith goA^ernment help, a (‘ornpromisc AA^as 
r(*ached, ace^ording to Avhich a central Ihiiversity of IjoiuIoii Avas to be 
cliartered, to serve solely as a separate examining body, not only for 
students of UniA’ersity and King’s Colleges, but also for any other in¬ 
stitutions in Britain or the Empire AA’hich the goAuumment might later 
approve. By 1851 , tAventy-iiine g(*neral colleges and nearly sixty medi- 
eal colleges were affiliated Avith the UniA^ersity of London.” In a reor¬ 
ganization in 1858 , the governmcuit dropped any i)retense of judging 
the adecjuaey of institutions preparing students for the London degree, 
and the University’s degrees Avere 07 )ened to all fee-payers, whether 
self- or othei*wise tanglit, Avho conld satisfy the rigorous examiners. 
This peculiar position of the IbiiAWsity of London as “the board of 
examiners for the Empir<*” placed it (but not its affiliated colleges) in 
a special administrative relationsliip to the state, and Avas the reason 
behind tin* first national grant to an English unh^ersity, in 1830 . Also 

^ W. H. (1. ArniA’tage, Civic T-7iivrr.*ti1irs p. 172. 

Ibid. 

■*7/;b7., p. 174. 
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because of this relationshi]^, the ;*‘ovcrii]iient assrmicd tlie rcsp()]isil)ilily 
of providing: the TTiiiversity's central a(iniinistrative facilities; an ob¬ 
server later noted that “tlie I'nivtn-sily has nev(‘r in tlie whole course of 
its existence paid any nnit or rates or taxes in respeet of the buildinjrs 
it has oecuj)ied for its cliief administrative work, and the (.b>veriiinent 
lias also paid for structural repairs/’^" 

In the TMt'antiine, the establishment of universities with mon* modern 
curri(‘ula in London and Durham, and the founding: of a colle^^* with no 
religrious restrictions, liad <‘ombined to jirovide critii's of the old order 
at Oxford and Canibridg'e with concrete bases for comparison. Tn- 
creasing: complaints wen* heard tliat. the an(*i(Mit universities no lone:(‘r 
conformed to the spirit of the agre. 

Titk Reform of Oxforu ano CAMmunor. TNivKusmES. 

According: to Trevelyan, the imipot(Mi(*(‘ of Oxford and (^anibridgre in 
the hig:her spheres of intellect and res(‘arch “must (‘v<‘ntually have 
ruined the country in peace and in war, when matched agrainst foreig:n 
rivals who valu(*d s(‘ientifi(‘ and edm^ational prog:r(*ss. ''Fhc timely 
reform of Oxford and Caml)rid*^<‘ by Act of rarliam(‘nt saved tlu* 
situation.”” 

Aside from the establishment at C'ambridgre*, in 1747. of a s<*hoo1 of 
study in mathemati(^s, the eig:hteenth century had passed with pra(*- 
tically no major constructive chang:(‘s at eitlu’r nniv(‘rsity. One descrip¬ 
tion of Oxford in 1800 included the followin^r remarks: 

Lectures were offered by some of the more active of t)ie inert, almost moribund, 
professoriate, but they wcue .seldom delict red. . . . Almost (‘very man . . , who held 
odice did so by favour . . . IMie undergraduate was at^amioiied to tlie tutor, who, even 
if he wa*re energetic, seldom knew inueh beyond the elassies and logic. . . . The Clhurch 
was the only career for wliich the XJiiiversily made any general attempt, not so much 
to odueate .students, as to provide them w'ith superticinl qualifications. There was no 
desire to widen the area of influence by drawing nndergradnates other than the well¬ 
born to the College.s. . . . [The examination | prescribed by the Laiidian Rtatut(‘S li;id 
become a faree, just as tli(‘ Disputations eondueted in bail Latin had become almost 
ridiculous. The candidate for a Degree in Arts,... allowed to choose his own exam¬ 
iners, .. . could, and often did, select a couple of young M..A.’s whom he'd eiit(‘rtained 
at a feast the night before. The examiners were expected to ask, and did ask, tradi¬ 
tional questions, the answers to wliich were learned by heart from schcme.s. [Kinjdia- 
sis added.]^® 

On the evidence of .such a description, it would seem most unlikely 
tliat anything? very meritorious could liave emerged from within tin* 

Humberstone, op. cit., p. 338. 

" G. M. Trevelyan, Brifi.di Jlislort/ in ihe Niro tf/hth Ctninry TlPiJl!), p. , 30 .“). 

Albert Maiisbridge, Thr Older fjniversitirs of England—Oxford and Camhridgt; 
(1923), pp. IflO-lfll. 
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iiiiiversitios; yet the same author pfoes on to speak ot* “the ])ara(! : 
that out of these places of ^^luttoiiy, where iiitriorue and i«:norance wen* 
the order of the day, there arose fine scholars and distiiif?uished men 
affairs/’’^’ 

Ill the openiiiji: de(*ades of tlie nineteenth century many of these "tine 
scholars’’ were workinjr to achieve university reform from within, liut 
their procrress was for the most part confined to revisions of the curricn- 
lum and of the examination system, for university organization and re- 
lijl'ions tests were enmeshed in the difficult (pieslion of statutory ivtorm. 
“The latter f])af]i, statutory reform] was impassable for all but tin* 
most acute lejral minds, inspired by determirn‘d Z(‘al, [but the f)ath of 
curricular r(*form] was well trod during the y(‘ars 1800-1850/'" 

At Oxford in 1800, for example, several heads of coll(‘^es w'cre able 
to l>rin^^ about a fiew examination for the degree in arts which, by giv¬ 
ing I’irst- and Scc'ond riass TTononrs to candidates who distinguished 
thcms(*lves, rewarded industry and ability. In 1824 Cambridge added 
its field of study in the (dassics. At Oxford, Balliol and Ordel Colleges 
threw open “to all comers” their schobirshi]).s and fellowships respec- 
tiv(‘ly, and New (’ollege was p(‘rsuaded in 1834 to abandon the right of* 
its fellows to ol)tain tin* Vniv(‘rsity\s degree without e.xamination. In 
1850 Oxford added two ni'w areas of study, j)hysical sci(‘nc.e, and law 
and modern history, whih* Cand)ridge introduced those of natural sci- 
ciKM* and moral science, 

Oiiring the first half of the century the university and college stat¬ 
utes ('ontiniK'd to exclude non-Anglicans from the universities find to 
restrict many of the fellowships to applicants from particular regions, 
schools, or (wen, very I'aiady, families. Furtliermore, university rules 
permitting the paying of fees to count as statutory residenct* result(*d in 
a widesimead “absentee ownership” of fellowships. With siiu'cnre fellow- 
sliips thus pt‘rmitted, and with untold numbers of intelligcmt Dissenters 
excluded, it is understandable that criticisms of the universities were 
mounting. 

Yet two factors, one “political" and the other “legal,” operated to 
hhx'k the n'vision of these obsolete statutes. Politically, the ridorming 
!uinority within the universities had to face an all-powerful hierarchy 
with a vested interest in the administrative status quo. A contemporary 
observer shrewdly noted: 

Put it is not in tlic power of iinlividiials to porsiindc a t) 0 (ly of men in opposition to 
tlicir interest; ninl twen if the wijole aetiial incinl)ership of the TTclKlomadnl meet¬ 
ing [i.e. the college heads) were satisfied of the dishonest character of the policy 

'•* /bid., p. ir>2. 

“ /bid., p. ir.f). 
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hitherto pursued, and perstuially anxious to reverse it ; wt‘ ean easily conceive that 
they might find it invidious to take upon ihemsdves lt» eondeinn so deeply so many 
generations of their predecessors, and a matter of delicacy to surrender, on behalf 
of the collegial inten'st, but in opposition to its wishes, the valuable monojxdy it 
has so long been ])ermitt(Ml without molestation to enjoy. In this conllict of delicacy, 
interest and duf,;, tlie Jleads themselves ought to desire—ought tt> iiivuke, the inter 
]){).si1iou of a higher authority.’’ 


The* h*giil (obstacle wtis that, OA’en if the lieads of the colleges had Iumoi 
willitig to use their jtowers for alleriiig the statutes, tliere \vould liave 
remained some paradoxical tevliniealities in the law. For examjth*. Trin¬ 
ity College, Carrd)ridge, faeed tlie following dilemma: ‘‘The oath oi tin* 
Fellows seemed to preelude the ])Ossibility ol‘ inviting or aee.epting any 
external interfereiiee; yet tlmre was a certain awkwardness in (‘tnploy- 
ing their own authority to bring about an alteration of that which tli(‘y 
liacl hound themselves to j)re,serve and exeeuti*.”''’ And when X(‘W (’ol- 
lege, Oxford, (‘all(‘d in its V’^isitor for help in tliis matter, he “inlormed 
the (k)llege, after taking legal advice, that . .. (*(‘rtain things might 
lawfully be done ... [but that oidyl l^irliaimMit could modily the 
Statutes.’"^ 

Thus, whmi Sir ^Villiam Hamilton, in the 18d0's, ojuMied his lamons 
campaign in the Edinbunjh Review lor a revision oi tin* Oxford and 
Cambridge statutes, Ik* recognized the inability of tlie universities to 
make this revision themselves and ae('ordingly urged the stale to inter¬ 
vene. Writing of Oxford, he eommenU’d: 

A Poynl or Purliumcutury visitafioii is the easy and appr(.|.>iiafc way of solving 1b«- 

difficulty_[Earlier] the University possessed within itself the ordinary mi'ans of 

reform;* Convocation freipKuitly appointed delegates to emjuire into abuses, ami to 
take counsel for the welfare and melioration of the establislmient. JUit by besbiwing 
on a private body, like tin* Jleads, the exclusive guardiansliip of the Statutes, and 
the initiative of every legal measure, (Ainvocation was deprived of th(‘ power (»f ac 

tive interference_To the administrators of the State, ratlier tli;in . . . j those | of 

the University arc thus primarily to be attributed the corruptions ol Oxford. To 
them, likewi.se, must we l(»ok for their removal. The (‘rown is, iii I act, bound, in jus¬ 
tice to the nation, to restore the University against tin- consuliii'iices of its own im- 
jirudence and neglect.’’^ 


llamiltoids main arguments, later eaile.d “a spl(*ndid piece ol rea¬ 
soned inve('tive,’''“ were directed against contentions lilo* that earlier 


^\Sir William ITamilton, Discussions on Philosophy . . . (JHba), p. 471. 


Maiisbridge, op. e/7., ji. U57. 

^niamiltoii, op. cAt., jip. 471-47:2; thus book jnclmles a 
articles in the 7<«7//7i/u/r.(//t/i//’/' //'. , 4 * 

licwis Campbell, On ihc Xationalisntiou of ihr Aifcirnt 


c/dJection of liis earlier 
f ' n irrrsi t irs ( 1 KO'l), ]>. 
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voiced by liishop Copleston of Oxford, who staled that “the University 
of Oxford is not a national foundation; it is a congeries of foundations, 
originating some in royal munificence, but more in private piety and 
bounty/"” In rebuttal, Hamilton ])ointed out; 

Oxford ;in<l (^imbridj^o ... consist of two parts, —of the thiivf rsily proper, and 
the Collrpts. "rin* former, original and e.ssential, is founded, controlled and priv* 
ileged by [niblie Miilhority for tlie advantage of the nation. The latter, accessory 
and coiitiiig('iit, are created, regulated and endowed by private nninificeiice, for the 
interest of certain favoured individuals. Time was, when the Colleges did not exist, 
and the Cniversity was tlu-re; and were the Colleges again abolished, the University 
would remain entire. Th(‘ former, founded solely for edm-ation, exists only as it ac- 
eomplishes the end of its institution; the latter, foundtul prineipally for aliment and 
liabitatitm, wonbl still exist were all education abandoned within their walls. The 
rniversity. as a national establisliment, is necessarily opeji to the lieges in general; 
the Colleges, as private institutions, might univorsaliy do, as some have actually done, 

close tlicir gate's upon all, cxce])t their foundation members. ( Italics in original. I"' 

Hamilton, as au old Balliol man himself, admitted that the eollegiate 
and tutorial systems oifered many uniqin* eduealional values. But he 
urged lliat, witliout abolisliing tlie colleges, the University and the pro- 
fessorial system should be strengthened, and that Dissenters should be 
accex)ted as noneollegiate students, to be housed in halls or hostels such 
as had thrived at Oxford up to the time of the Keforniation. 

llamiltorfs proposals, of which only a part are presented here, initi¬ 
ated a storm of discussion in the reform-minded 18Il()’s; more than 
thirty pamphlets on the admission of Diss(uit(M*s to th(‘ nnivi^rsities were 
puhlislied in 18;.]4 alone."" Most of the sux)porters of reform stressed the 
argument that the universities were national institutions, whereas op- 
])onents of governmental intervention emphasized the value of ujiiver- 
sity autonomy and the danger tliat “an unscrupulous Minister [might] 
use the prerogative of the Crown against iln^ r(‘ligion and liberties of 
this country.’'""’ 

In 18J14 a iietition for the admission of Dissenters to eligibility for 
all degrees except tliose in divinity was presented to Parliament from 
Cambridge, where about one-third of the residents, ineluding two heads 
of colleges and nine professors, had signed it. Dr. Thomas Arnold cir¬ 
culated a variant of this at Oxford, but found no such favorable re¬ 
sponse. In tile Commons a bill was introduced embodying the contents 

Dr. (\)pJi‘stoii of Oriel College, Oxford, replying to an 1808 attack: Reply 

to the Caluiniiifs of the Edinburgh Review against Oxford” (1810), as quoted in 
A. I. Tillyard, History of VniverHity Reform (1913), j). 20. 

Hainiltoii, op. cit., i>. 404. 

-Campbell, op, cit., pp. 41-42. 

G. E. Corrice, Brief Historical Notice of the Interference of the Crown in the 
Affairs of the English Universities (1839), as quoted in Mansbridge, op. cit., p. 154. 
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ot the p(*lition and, ‘'amid a scene of clamour and disorder,” was passed 
by a large majority (ISo to 44). Among the opponents were Sir lh>l>eri 
Peel and William Gladstone; the latter, then Oxford I’niversity's re])- 
resentative, arguing that ‘‘the Universities are undoubtedly national in¬ 
stitutions, but only in so far as they an* connected with tin* National 
Cduirch.’ ‘‘ In the House of Tjords, however, tin* fate of the bill was very 
different, for there the Duke of Wellington and the archbisho]>s could 
rally a majority to tlie cause of “the (•hur(']i in danger.^’ It was reje(*t(‘d 
by a vote of 187 to 8;"), and “the keenness of the first reforming impulse 
was abated. 

Reform attempts nom'tlu'less continued, and the year 1SJ17 saw mo¬ 
tions in both the Commons and the Lords ])ro]>osing the appointintmt of 
commissions to empiire into the state of the iniiversities and (*ollc*ges at 
Oxford and Cambridge/'" These motions were both withdr'awn after 
the Duke of W(‘llington and others close to the nnivei-sities had inti¬ 
mated that these* institutions were ready, with the h(‘l]> of their Visitors, 
to reform themselves. As it happen(‘d, howev(‘r, r(‘form was more easily 
promised than atdiieved, for change of any kind was staunchly resisted 
by the entnmehed eonservat iAvs. One of them, l)(*aii Hurgon, Fellow of 
Oriel College, wrote: 

I call blit fear the worst, a majority of fourt(‘cii in (.’/onvocriiion vot(‘(l in favour of 
the ostriblislnn(?iit of a fourth school—namc'ly Modern History. W(‘ did indeed by 
large mnjority reject the dotail.s of this novidty, but the principli* hns been admitted 
—yielded to ]ir(?ssure from without—and I can hut think it is a most dangerous 
step. . . . We all flatter ourselves that wc are in the in(>st coriso.rvativ»‘ trim, but 
rightly or wrongly we have fallen into the weakness of yielding to the spirit of 
the age.=^ 

As many of Ibc reformers were inspired by the example of proff's- 
sorial vitality in German universities, national pride formed another 
basis for the opposition. The alleged desire to emulate the Germans 
later o(*easioued the following verse in reaction: 

Professors we, from over the sen, 

Prom the hind where Professors in jdenty be: 

And we thrive and flourish, as well we may, 

Tn tlie land that produced one Kant with a, K, 

And many (!ants with a C.'-“ 

Pritish Parliamentary Pa]>ers, Farliaincniary Drbnirs (Hansard; hereafter 
cited as ParL J)cb.)j .Id sor., Vol. 25 (1824), col. 030, House of (Simmons (here¬ 
after cited as Commons). 

Tillvard, op, cii., p. 00. 

'-■« IbiL 

A letter of December 7, 1849, as quoted in Mansbridge, op. cit., p. 155. 

Mansell of St. .Tohii^s, Oxford, ‘^Phrontisterion,” as quoted in Campbell, op. 
cit.j p. 81. 
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Strong? tilt* (‘()iis(‘rvative ai'adeiniciaiis were within the uni- 

yersitws, <li(‘ tide Ix'^rau slowly lo turn a^rainst them in the .1840's. Their 
friinids ill Parliament defeated further attempts in 1843 and 1845 to 
int rodiKM* university reform bills/’*' but eoiild not slop the "round swell 
of se]f-(‘xamillation and self-(*ritieism wliieh be"an sweeping: through 
Oxford and Oainbridgre themselves in the latter half of the dei'ade. The 
way for this latitiidinai^ianisin was further eleared by the reaction to 
tile Ti’aetarian rnoveiiMnit at ()xfoi*d, for the claim of N(‘wman in the 
frimoiis Tra,et No. 00 that li(‘ could hold Homan (.atholie doctrines with¬ 
out violatiii" the Thirty-nine Artich^s had tended to undermine the 
position of those llia:h Anglicans at the universities who opiiosed any 
a]t(*i’at ions in tlu' religious ti^sts on the g^rounds that th(‘s(‘ tests pro- 
ti'cted the jiurity of the Established Church. AVhat “protection” was 
thei’i* wfum Dissenters were exclud(‘d, but “Pajiists” could fellow- 
travel? 

Finally, there was a reaction amoii" the academicians away from the 
(‘iidli'ss tht‘olo"ical speculation traditionally assoinated with the ancient 
universities and toward a consideration of practical university prob¬ 
lems. Om* Oxford doii latei* commented on this change: 

ff :i(iv Oxford iniiii had gone to sl(*cp in ISlO and had waluaird up in ISaO In* 
woiilil liav<'. found liini.stdf in a totally new W(»rld. In JS4I5 w<.‘ W(*re in (dd Tory Ox¬ 
ford, not somn(d(‘ni, heeause it was as ticrecly debating as in the days of Henry JV^ 
its etiTiial (•hmeh question. There were Tory majorities in all tlie colleges; 1hen‘ 
was unquestioning: satisfaction in the tutorial system, i.t>. one man teaching: ev(?ry- 
hody <‘Vt‘rytliing:. ... In ISoC all tliis was etiangfed as by tlj(‘ waml of a magfician. The 
dead majorities of Heads and seniors which had sat like huid on th(‘ energies of 
yf)nng tutors had tindted away. Tlieology was totjilly banished from th(‘ Oommoii 
Room and even from private conversation. V<‘ry free opinions on all subjects were 
rifi*, then* was a prevailing dissatisfaction with our boasted tutf>rial system. A 
restless fcv<*r of chaiigt* liad spn'ad through the (colleges—tlie wonder-working 
phrase “Hniv(*rsity reform” liad been uttered and tliat in tlie House of Commons, 
'riie sound seemed to breathe ne^v life into us. AVe against reform! WTiy it was the 
very thing we ha<l been so long sighing for; we were ready to reform a great deal— 
everything.only show us how to sed about it and give us the necessary ])OAvers.‘’" 

Ill .iSfiO the climax to all the agitation occurred. Mr. dames lle.vwood 
introduced a resolution in the Commons projiosing a royal eommissioii 
of mKpiiry into the state of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin Univer¬ 
sities, “with a view to assisting iu the adaptation of these initiortant in¬ 
stitutions If) the requirements of modern tinu's.”*' Sensing, perliaps, 
that tins motion, if left to a free vote, stood little ehanee of being passed, 

Por further d(*tails, see Campbell, op. cit.j pp. 49-r)2. 

*' Mark I’attisun, AJrmoirs (1885), pp. 244—245. 

Farl. Del)., Ibl scr., Vol. J 10 (1850), cols. 091 ft., Commons. 
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Lord John Russoll, tlio Priine Minister, snri)ris<’d the Honst* and tin* 
royal Jainily by annoiiiK*in»; that tin* (iov(*riHn(‘nt would, on its own 
initiative and witliout a })arlianientary vote, advise Her IMajesty to ap¬ 
point royal (‘onimissi^)ns tor the universiti(*s at Oxford and Oainbrid^i*. 
Prim*e Albert, as Ohan(‘(‘llor ol‘ Cainbridfre, \vas in a most eoiii]iromis('(l 
position: not abh*, iimb*!* British const it ntional prarti('es, to nr^«‘ his 
wife to reject her chief minister’s advioe, and yi‘t ('ommitted to tin* 
defense of the University’s basic fre(‘(loms. His atlt‘inj)ts to m(*diate 
broujrlit him only the scorn of the conservative academicians; 

Protests wen* immediately raised by the nniversit it*s ov(*r tin* iej^ality 
and wisdom of appointiiijr commissions of entjuiry by sim])h‘ virlnt* of 
the royal prerogative, but the Prime Minister was not de1err(*d. He sent 
letters to Prince Albert and to Oxford's chancellor, the Duke of Wel- 
linjrton,’"" ex])laininj]: the voluntary nature of the ciunmissions and 
proniisinfr that “the utmost care [ would | be taken in seh*ctin^^ 
Commissioners . . " 

Such assurances wen* not sufficient for tin* university consi'rvatives, 
how(‘ver, and remonstratices were address(‘d to the two (dianeellors, 
j)rotestin" against this iiiterf<‘rence with the univer’siti<‘s’ internal free 
d(nn, an interference “of a kind utterly unheard of (*X('i*pt in tin* worst 
times, and alto«^6ither destructive of just and anci(‘nt corpoi‘atc rights." 
C.-ambrid^(; protested further tliat no royal commission was necessary 
there, as her Senate had in 1849 already created a Syndicate to un'h*r- 
take revision of the University statutes, and in the following.!: year nad 
renewed its authorization. 

Defenders of university independence (amon*^ th(‘m, William (ilad- 
stone, Member of Parliament from Oxford Univ»*i'sity""j arj^nied that 
the universities should be allowed to continue reformin^^ 1 h(*mselves, 
however slowly, and on this basis, the Opposition in the Commons 
pressed tin* Goverinnent for a special debate on the pro])nsed appoint- 

Kogor Fiilforrl, The Triiirr Consort (1049), pj). 190-200. 

Perhaps Uk'fo liad l)<*cii ‘‘method” in the choice of these rlist.injTiiish<‘d ])ersoiJs 
to be chancellor: “Nor had the Universities neplected the more obvious means of 
resisting the attacks of their assailants. Oxford had s^'eun'd as her Clianrellor tlie 
Great Duke, who was said to command majorities in the Tleiise of Lords, while. 
Cambridge, wiser, as she fancied, had wooed and won the i>rotectif)n of Koyaltv 
itself, and felt safe nnder the shadow of the Throne." W. M. (’ampion, ‘M^ommis 
sioners and Colleges,” in Cambridf/r Essays (1S58). j). loS. 

^M^ettcr of May 8. IHfiO, as queded in Oxford rniversity Gommission, Jirport of 
the Commissi()7icrs (1852), Appendix A, pp. 1-5. 

Oxford Uuiversily Commission, Erport . .. (1852), Ai 4 >eiidix It. Pf»r a furtlnu- 
discussion of tln^ legal questions involved, see p. 114 below. 

John Morley, in his book, The JAfe of William Ewart Gladstone (1903), com¬ 
ments that Gladstone’s defense of the universities was his “last manifesto, on a 
high theme and a broad scale, of that toryism from which this wonderful ijilgrim 
had started on his shining progress.” Vol. 1, ]>. 498, 
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appointed for Oxford and Cambridge, and the “Urst stop” was thus 
taken in the “long journey towards the nnlioiuilisHtiou of the univer¬ 
sities and the diseslablishment of the Chiireh of England in what 
seemed tlie best fortified of all her strong]iolds.'’‘‘‘ 

'I’he next thirt.N'-two years were to witness a prodigious amount of 
governni(*ntal debate* and legislation on tlte reform of Oxford and (Cam¬ 
bridge Universities. A eomplete description of the deliberations and ac¬ 
tions on university reform between 1850 and 1882 would include the 
following subtopics: the mid-century Iloyal (Commission reports; the 
Oxford University Act of 1854 and the Uambridge University Act of 
1851) based on these rei)()rts; the Statutory C'Ommissions appointed 
under the terms of tin* 1854 and 1856 acts; the University Education 
Act of 1867; the nearly annual attempts in the Commons in the 1860’s 
to abolish the last traces of tlie university religious tests; tin* Univer¬ 
sities Tests Act of 1871, accomplishijig this purpose; the Tioyal Coni- 
mission report of 1878 on Oxford and Cambridge university tinanees; 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act of 1877, based on 
this report; and, finally, the work of the Statutory Commissioiu'rs 
through 1882, based on the 1877 act. 

These various matt(*rs, viewed retrosj)ectively in mass, constitute a 
continuous whole and wdll be treated as such here. An involved step-by- 
step analysis of the political developments o(‘cuiTing between 1850 and 
1882 luLs bt*en omitted*'’ in favor of presenting a fe^v observations on 
selected episodes and listing the. cumulative results of governmental in¬ 
terventions during the thirfy-tw'o-year period. 

Events commenced badly in 1850 when the indignajit Oxford heads 
eonsnlted counsel on the legality of the Royal Commission and were 
eonfirmed, by their connsers opinion, in their determination to give no 
evidenee and to yield no iTiformatioii.'" Although Ijord Russell had an¬ 
swered the critics who (piestioned the Commissions’ legality by assuring 
them that the (Commissions would possess no powders to compel testi- 

*• Pari. Deb.y 3d ser., Vol. 11‘2 (1850), cols. 1495 ff.. Commons. 

■■■■' Morh'v, op. cU., J, 497. 

'*’*T'or such n stop-by-slep analysis, sec Tillyard, op. cit., chapters vi-ix. For the 
more legal aspects, see A. V'. Dicey, Law- and Public Opinion in England (1914), 
Appendix TII. 

The oiiinion of Oxford’s legal counsel is included in the Oxford University 
Comniission’s lirport . . . (1852), Appendix B, p. 21. 
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mony, tlie Royal ProelaTiiation, wIiiMi issued, iurluded ilie usual wordiiij:: 
about seiidinp: for persons and papers, and this s(U‘ved only to infuriate 
the critics all tin* more. Oxford then addressed a })eliti(ui to Her Majesty 
in (Wncil, ur^iu^r that the appointment of the ('oinmission be re> 
si'inded; but tliis petition was rejected hy the qwnni on the adviee o!* 
her Councilors." 

Not ev(*ryonc at Oxbn-d and Cand^ridgt* refused to testify: men like* 
Benjamin dowett,*^’ A. P. Stanley^" Mark Pattison," and Oobhvin 
Smith*' formed tlio jiucleus of a sizable university r(*roi*m i^roiip wJiicdi 
provided detailed testimoiiy to the Commisskmers. On the basis ot 
sucli testimony, tlie tAVo Commissions \v(‘r(‘ able to comjdete I'cports, ol‘ 
wliich the on(* on Oxford, at least, so impressed J\lr. Oladstoue that hv 
not only bec^ame favorable* to ])arliam(‘n1ary intervi*ntion, but even con¬ 
sented to draft the subse(jueut reforming lej>:islat ion himself.'” The chi(‘f 
theme of the two reports is typified by tJie Oxford Commissioners' em¬ 
phatic statement that 

...suck iiu institution [as tin* TJiiivcrsity] cnnimt he rcjjanlcd as a inert- a^jxrcj'a- 
tion (.)f private inten^sts; it is rmiNcntlii nationat. It would sct-in, llior«*rtni*, to lu- a 
matter of piihlie jiolicr flint sindi measures should hi* ts^keii as may serve to raise its 
elTicicmcy to the highest point ami to difi'uso its hoiicdits most 

Lack of official cofiperalion by the iiiiiversi1i(*s was not tlie only har¬ 
rier to suecessful r(‘foi-m hy royal commissioJi; for, oji(*e the Cominis 
sioiis liad made their reports, based tliou^di these necessarily AV(*re on 
incomplete informal ion, the inevitable process of political eomproniise 
and attrition b(*gan in Thirliameiit; 

.. . the two bodies of Pommissioiiers went to Ike furthest point [of reform) in their 
vecomniendatioiis, the Liill as introduced hy Ijord ,]ohn l{i.iHsell tell short of llH‘lse| 
rec.ommeinlations, the Act wliieli was passed fell short of the Hill, ami the suhse- 
queutly a|)jK)iiited [Wtntutory] Coramissioners were iinakle to make the host of tlie 
Act.^^ 

” Ibid.f p. 35. This jietitioii was rejected on July 17, 1H51. 

Hvelyii Ahhott and Lewis Uam])hell, The JJfc and Letters of B,nynn'ni doirrit 
(1807), Vol. 1, ckapter vi: “University am] Civil Service Keform.” 

U. L. P. Ernie, Thr JAfr and Correspondrnct o/ Arthur J'nirhyn Stanh y { I SI'J ,, 
1, 432. 

** Pattison, o;>. cit., i)p. 244-245. 

*'• Goldwin Smitk, Krorganisation of the University of Oxford (:18(>S;. 

^^’“Mr. Gladstone tlioiight [tke Oxforrl Keport] one of the ablest pro<lnctioiis 
submitted in his recollection to parliament. ... In the late autumn of 1853 he set 
to work [on the Oxford University billj. In none of the enterprises of his life was 
he more industrious or energetic.” Alorley, op. cit., J, 400 and 500. lint when Glad¬ 
stone proposed, Disraeli, his arch rival, opposed; “You will have much to answe-r for 
if yon place the Universities of this country under the control of tlie State.” Pari, 
ih'b., 3d Her., Vol. 132 (1854), col. 075, Commons.^ 

Oxford University Commission, licport , . . (1852), Preface. 

Tillyard, op. cit., p. 150. 
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There wei-e, therefore, iinx)ortant aspects of “unfinished business” to 
b(^ dealt witli in sueetuHlin^^ years, principally those concerning’ reli- 
jj:ioi]S t (‘sls and the use of college funds for the endowment of university 
teacliinjJT. Tin* first of these, as has been mentioned above, was finally 
settl<‘d by the I■niversities Tests Act of 1871, but the latter required 
Ihe creation oT another royal commission iii 1872. This time, however, 
the Prime? Minister, Mr. (jlladstone, sounded out the universities ahead 
of t ime and was assured that “every facility" and assistance [wouldJ be 
afforded in order to render the emiuiry etfeetual.”'' 

Mark Pattison, an interested obseiwer of tln^se events, interpreted 
th(' chan^n* of attitude in this way: 

In 1854 Ihc! TIoiisc of Coiiiinoiis, after many Ihrciits mid long hesitation, made its 
oiislauglit oil tlie Ihiiversities, or rather on the ('oUeges. It was a fair stainl-uj) tight 
hetwet'ii tliese wealthy and jiowerful societies and tli(‘ re])reseritativ(*H of the nation. 
The issue may he said to have lieon a drawn battle. The College's were not remod- 
i‘lled, nor did they lose a sliiJling of their property. On tin* other hand, the assailant 
made good his claim to overhaul and legislate. Everyone felt that tliis first haflli'fi 
attenijit was but a jirehide. We arc now (187(5) in the middle of the Second I'uirie 
War, and no one can fail to s(‘e the importance of the advantage gitined by the at- 
taekiiig |)arty in the first. In 1804 we disputed the riglit of iiiterfen'nce, and in¬ 
voked our eharters and the sacrediiess of jirivate property. This ground is no loiigt'r 
taken. 'J’Ik* cry of ‘^s])oliation” is no longer raised. We take as a Tiiatter of course 
the taking away of the property of the (killeges and giving it to the University, and 
no one is slioelu'd or so much as hints at ^'cniifiscation.”'*" 

l>y 1882, with the comxfietion of Ibe work undertaken by the last 
Statutory PomniLSsioii, it was jmssiblc to delineate tlio principal 
chaiigc.s in university life and structure brougld. about by governmerit 
reform efforts since 1850. 

First, the powers of the universities, as distiiiet from tliose of the 
colleges, had been strengthened and at the* same time made less oli- 
<:far(*lrical. The administrative dominance of the lieads of colleges was 
broken in favor of more representative bodies; college revenues were 
partly diverted for university purposes; the language of the statutes 
was changed from Latin to English and they were made easier to re¬ 
vise; it was ruled that the deliberations of administrative bodies were 
in future to be eondneted in English rattier than Latin; and university 
officers and faculty members were freed from oaths which preveiitc^d 
them from disclosing information about the statut(\s. 

N(3xt, there? were far-reaching changes in the fellowship and scholar- 
sliip systems. Family, school, regional, and religious restrictions were 

'I’lic Univcrsitic's Commission, Report of the Commissioners (1873), p. 5. 

‘^'Murk Pattison, Rsmi/a on the Endowment of Research (187C), pp. 2-3. 
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removed, ordination and eelibaey re(|uireiiient.s and life fellows}!ips 
were abolislied, and many new seliolarsliips were established, o])en to 
“merit'’ in lim^ with the enrrent tnmd in (hvil SiTviee n*form. 

Then the eurrieulum and teaehiuor syst(‘m received lar«re-scale modi¬ 
fications. Some of the diverted eolle<]re r(*veniies were used to meet the 
iieeil for new and nej^lected studies, the })rofessorial system was ^really 
enlarged, new are«us of study and additional cliaii’s wt*re (*reati*d, aTul li- 
brari(^s and museums were stnuiirthened. 

l{eli<>:ious restrictions, exeeiuinj^: those for d(*fj:rees in divinity i whic*h 
followed s)!\t in the 1wei!liclh eei!lv!r\ wi're coni]deteiy removed. No 
relifijfious tests were recpiired for an api>licant to matriculate, to attain 
the bac'calaun'ate or a hijrluM* dej/rcs', to teacdi within tin* univ<'rsit ies, or 
to liold university office. 

Finally, attcujipts were made* to attract to the nnivcTsitic's l)ri^dit 
yonn<r men from the working ehtssc's. Students wen‘ allowed to affiliate 
with th<‘ universities on a noneolh‘«j:iat(' basis, and nnivc'rsity halls, 
providiiijj^ residence hut not Intoriiijr, were sanctioned. All students 
were to be decuned e]i;Li:ible for “opem” seliolarsliips. 

liv the time that the broad implications of the reform movcmnmt had 
IxM'ome apparent, m()M observers inside and outside* tin* nniv<*rsitit‘s 
were ready to admit that ^i*eat iinfiroveinents liad result(*d. Andihishop 
Tait, perhaps jirejudieed as a meml)c*r of tin* Oxford (kmimissio.i of 
LSoO, later eommeiited on the value of royal c'onimissions: 

It \v:is (lesimblo tli.'it a little external pressure should he l»rou^lit to heur upon 
the Universities.... It would not do to trust eith«‘r the Univi rsitirs or the Colle|T«‘S 
with tli(^ entire niana^^cinent of the reforms, for ... they were; not an exee]>(,ion to 
the rule which had been found to exi.st elsewhere, Ihut hardly any eorjmrnlion was 
capable of entirely reforming itself without ext(‘rnal pressure."' 

Enthusiasm for the use of royal commissions was not iinaiiimons, 
however, even among the supporters of: university reform. For instam'e, 
Mark Pattison criticized them for their intermittent and political 
character: 

It must be among the duties of Goveriim<‘iit, under its rosponsibilities to the jia- 
tion, to watch mintfrmittrntly over the Universily, and tr> sec* that it does in prac- 
tiee efliciciitly discharge the functions assigned to it. If the Legislature only steps 
in when crying abuses liave been accumulate*!, it is hardly possible ticat justice will 
bo done by a jiopiilar assembly, heated with previous struggles b('t\ve«‘n those who 
exaggerate in denouncing, and those who exaggerate in defending, the abuse. Tln! 
University submits with discontent as to a tyrannical intruder, and the T.egislatiire, 

’' rarhJjrh., 3d ser., Vol. 227 (LS76), col. 804, TTousc of l.ords (hereafter re¬ 
ferred to in the notes as Lords). 
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unacquaiiitfd from disuse with the matter on whieli it has to legislate, gladly es¬ 
capes from an iinwt'lconie task by an Act, which passed, it dismisses the subject for 
an indefinite period. [Emphasis added.]'•“ 

Otijor erities expressed dissatisfaction about the way in which some 
of the reforms were workinj^ out in practice. For one thinjg, the number 
of “poor s(diolars/’ far from bein^ increased as the Commissions had 
hoped, was actually reduced even furtlier by the “open competitioir’ 
which tested attainment rather than aptitude. Few bright lads with an 
inferior charity-school background could compete successfully for 
s(*holarshij)s, even against mediocre rivals, when the latter had been 
taught in the charmed atmosphere of the “public schools/- considered 
by many to offer the best preparatory education in the world. A further 
('riticism of the effects of reform concerned the governing boards and 
boards of faculties, Avhich did not appear to be fulfilling tin* high hopes 
of their creators. 

These and other shortc^omings later led Lord Ciirzon, Chancellor of 
Oxford, to offer several reasons why royal commissions wei*e not nec- 
e^ssarily the best means of university reform:"'* 

.1) The royal commissions, while bringing about much valuable re¬ 
form, also create some institutions which produced results v(Ty differ¬ 
ent from those anticipated by the commissioners. 

2) When the political pro(*ess is used for university n*fomi, 

... no one can say in advance which of all suggested or feasible r<*forms will com¬ 
mend themselves to a small body of Comiijis.sioners, however able or im])artial; or 
wliat is still more important., to the Government that may be called on to act on 
th(*ir Report, or to the Parliament that may deal with the bill of the Goveriinnmt. 
There is always the risk that some tdemeut of politics or partisanship may intrude; 
while, in the last r(‘sort, the cliaiiges introduced bear tlu! iin^vitabJc stamp of ex¬ 
terior conipnlsion, and are apt to lie endowed with tlie rigidity of statute law. 

'!) TTniversity activities arc necessarily held up and cndtnvments di¬ 
minished during the four to five years of a royal commission’s existence. 

4) There is the strong possibility that the university has within itself 
the means of, and the will to, self-reform. 

It should be noted, in partial justification of this last ])oint, that Ox¬ 
ford and (himbridge engaged in a flurry of progressive activities dur¬ 
ing the last three decades of the nineteenth century, all in connection 
with items uiimcntioncd in earlier Eoyal Commission reports.'* First, 
Cambridge in 1872, immediately followed by Oxford, took up the TTni- 

Mark Patlison, Suggestions on Academic Organisation (1868), iip. 20-21. 

Lord Curzofi of Kedlcstoii, Principles and Methods of t'nirrrsily Peform 

(1000), pp. 10-11. 

Royal Commission on Oxford and Cambridge Universities, Report of the Com¬ 
missioners (1922), p. 41. 
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versity Extension moveineiil, a proj^raiu in whieli university teaeliers 
were sent out to various provincial cities to lecture to larjre classes, 
usuallj’' composed of adults. A special administrative section was cre¬ 
ated in each university to handle the problems of Extension exaniina 
tions, teachin]^, and so forth. Itelated to tliis activity \v(mv 1h(‘ Vacation 
Schools, conducted at both universities during the summer re(*e8ses for 
the benefit of Extension students who wished to exj)erien(*e at least a 
brief residence at one of the universities. S<»parately administer^'d from 
the Extension movement, but of a similar nature, were the Ihitorial 
Classes, in which a more per.sonal tuition was oHV'red to smaller p:roups. 
These were established at both universities in c()(>])(‘ra1 ion with tin* 
Workers’ Educational Association. 

Finally, both Oxford and Cambridge had ])e‘;un to admit women 
during the 187()’s, although full ecpiality of status, including a share 
in university governnn'ut for women faeidty inembers, was not granted 
them until much later—at Cambridge, in fact, as late as the IfMO’s. 

Even with so much voluntary reform and expansion to their cr(‘dit, 
Oxford and (Cambridge did not es(*ape the continued critical scrutijiy 
of certain persons and groups, whose appetite for change seemed un¬ 
ending. An observer later pointed out. (in lfl23): 

Tliorc has Hover bot?ii a year I8S2 .. . liiiring wliicli [Oxford niul Cniiil)ri(lgo | 

liave boon free from new (lemumls ami eriticisnis. are led hy Commissions,’’ so 
runs the eomplaint of the Oxford ^ayasinc in .1880; “we are Insln'd by tlie n.aga- 
zincs; we are pulverized by the ferocious rhetoric of tlie larger Reviews. 


Part of this critieism stemmed from the ])olitieaI awakening of the 
Avorking classes. Just as, in the early uinoteenlli century, the claims 
of the rising merehant class, usually Whigs and often Dissentcu’s, were 
successfully pressed against the landholding. High Church Tories who 
lield a privileged position in state and university, so now, at the opening 
of tlie twentieth eentury and after successive reforms of tin* franchise, 
the working classes began to adA-ance their demands for ecpial ac(*ess 
to gOA’^ernment and higher education. In the House of Lords in 1907, 
Dr. Charles Gore, Dishop of Birmingham, “took advantage of the 
recent [ 1905] adA^ent of a liadical Ministiy to poAver, and the increased 
representation of Socialists in the House of Ckunmons,”’" to mov(* the 
appointment of yet another royal commission for Oxford and (yam- 
bridge, “in order to secure their best use for all classes of the eom- 
munity.” Bishop Gore added, “1 venture to think that there can be 
no reasonable doubt that at present our ancierit Universities are 


’Mansbridge, <yp, eit, (in n. 12, above), p, 197. 

* J. A. B. Marriott, Oxford: Jts Pluce in National History (1933), p. 183. 
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allowed to become, to an extent altogether beyond what ouj^ht to be 
tolerated, a playground for the sons of the wealthier classes/’"' 

In the debate on this motion, the Government indicated a desire to 
know what university opinion w^as and “whether there did exist at 
tlie Universities anythin" like a dead weigfht of obstruction a^^ainst 
reforms whi(*h could only be removed by Statute.”'" As if in answer 
to this query, Lord Curzoii, Chancellor of Oxford, in 1J)09 wrote The 
Pr)nn])lcs ayid Methodic of University Reform, in which he listed the 
it'asons against a royal commission (juoted earlier (see ]). ‘hi) ami 
f)roposed various projects of university self-reform. He subsequently 
attempt(‘d to j)iish throu"h some of these proposals, but th(‘ outbreak 
of war in 1914 diverted attentioji and energies elsewhere before any 
substantial (dian^es had taken place. 

Tin* war’s im])act on Oxford and Cambridjo^e, as on the other uni- 
versitit‘s, was disastrous. Normal educational activities Avere almost 
entirely suspended. “Oxford was converted into a camp and a hospital. 
P>y the end of 1917 there were only 315 students in I'csidence, of wliom 
30 were medical students and a!)Out 120 w(‘re iriembers of the OHiccn’s’ 
IVaining Corps, waitiii" for admission to Cadet batallions.”"" 

Th(» leadership furnished to the nation b^" uniA'^ersity graduates and 
students, and the heaAw loss of life sustained from amongst their rardvs, 
are facts AA"(dl knoAvn. A less dramatic contribution of the uniA-ersities, 
but one of mort^ sij>:nifi(*anee to this study, Avas the pfreat body of scien¬ 
tific. knowledge Avhich they made available to the nation, at a time 
Avhen Avarfare was becomiii" increasingly technical."' 

In 1918 the necessity to make up for the stagflation of the Avar y(‘ars, 
to establish facilities for teaching ncAv scientific disciplines Avhich had 
more recently emerged, and to absorb the lar^e bat*klo" of students 
qualified to matriculate, made it imperative for Oxford and Cambridge 
to join the list of other institutions of higher education that had been 
receiving national aid, some of them since 1889. For the ancient 
uniA-ersities, although the annual amounts were initially quite small 
(£30,000), this Avas a radical change of principle. The small piecemeal 
grants of national funds Avhich Oxford and Cambridge had prcA-iously 
received for curricular activities deemed of value to the government 
(e.g., for language instruction and scientific research) had ahvays 
be(*n given ad hoc to the particular department concerned, and had 

Pari Del)., 4th Vol. 178 (1907), col. 1495, Lords. 

Ibid., col. 1.555. 

Marriott, op. cii., p. 188. 

Royal Commission on Oxford and Cambridge Universities, Mepori . . . 0922’) 
pp. 47-48. 
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not entailed the inspection and report by {government-appointed officials 
which was required in the case of the other universities for the general 
grants which they received from the state. 

To make matters worse, the government, before agreeing to eom- 
menc(» recurrent grants to Oxford and Cambridge, had to take cog- 
nizan(*e of continuing eriticisms in Parliament that the living standards 
at these universities were, too luxurious for poor scdiolars; it therefore 
announced that “if Oxford and (‘ambridge desire further financial 
assistance from the state on a large scale, a coiiifirehensive enquiry 
into the resources of the universities and colleges, and the use made of 
them, will be necessary.’''" 

Oxford and Cambridge, after some complaints by the humanists 
that the insatiable needs of science had forced the once proud college's 
1o humble tliems(*lves before the state, accepted these conditions, and 
t he third Royal Commission on the ancient universities was ap{)ointed 
in 1919. The Gov(‘rnment was cand'ul to choose an “understanding’' 
group of Commissioners, headed by Herbert H. (later Earl of) Asquith, 
'file Commission, acknoAvledging its limited terms of reference, noted; 

... unlike the ComniisHioiis of 1850 and 1872, [wc were] sippointcd mainly on finan¬ 
cial grounds. . .. We have* accordingly regarded as outside our j)rovince all qu(‘s- 
tions of curriculum... |and| int<‘rnal government of Colleges ... except in so far 
as such questions are hound up with financial considerations or with the investiga¬ 
tion of tJi(‘ relations l)efw’(‘(‘n the Uiiiversitics and the Colleges.... Proposals have 
been submitted to us for nlterjitioiis on a number of points with which wo do not 
deal in this Jiejiort; wo have felt that these questions mu.st be left for discussion and 
settlement within the IJ!]iversiH(‘s, which have full jiowcr for dealing with them in 
any way that may seem advisable."** 

l^c.sidcs rccommcudiiig that both universities be a])])roved for 
regular imtioual grants, the 1922 Report of the Comiuissiou led to 
the Oxford and Cambridge Act of 19211, which set u]) the usual Statii- 
tory^ Conimis.sions. The Commons’ debate on this measure, particularly 
on unsuccessful ])roposals to compel Cambridge to admit women to 
equal status, was about the last occasion on which political controversy 
raged over the universities."" The Statutory Commissions subsequently 
carried forward the work of restoring authority to the central uni¬ 
versity administrations, and also made several incidental reforms: the 

II. A. L. Fisher, President of the Board of Education, in Pari. Deh. (Comv)ons ), 
5th scr., Vol. 110 (1919), col. 1708. 

"•-Koyal Commission on Oxford and Cambridge Universities, Prport . . . (1922), 
pj). 7-8. 

This debate, including Major Falle’s serious insistence on keofdng the “colts^^ 
and ‘Tillies’’ separated at Cambridge, is discussed at greater length below' (.see p. 
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power of lejjrislatioii was rostrieled to the Masters of Arts ei)j?af?ed in 
teaching or administration; all lectures became university lectures; 
all collef^cs wore required to allot a definite prof)orlion of their fellow¬ 
ships to university professors and lecturers; and more scholarships 
were made available to students of limited means. 

With these innovations, the lou<=? series of direct frovernmental inter¬ 
ventions in the affairs of Oxford and Oainbridgre ennie virtually to an 
end,'" Relations between the state and the ancient universities were 
henceforth to be conducted almost exclusively in the broader context 
of groveniment policy for the university s.ystem as a whole, expressed 
primarily throiiirh the University Grants Committee, which had been 
created in 1919. But to understand in Avhat a very limited sense the 
term “uiiiversitj- system’' was appropriate in the 1920’s, it is necc^ssary 
to examine the evolution of the other English constituents of that 
system—the so-called modern univcr.sities. 

Tnn Evolution of ]Modern English Univi:rsities 

The vigorous efforts to reform higher education in the niiu'teentli 
century were not confined to Parliament and the ancient universities, 
for elsewlKTC in Britain other institutions were improved and new 
ones founded. The Scottish universities, for instance, received over- 
haids similar to those of Oxford and Cambridge, in retorming acts 
of 1858 and 1889.'’’ In the i)rovincial centers of England the civic 
universities which were founded in the last half of the (*(*ntury in¬ 
corporated many of the reforms w'hich the Royal Commissions liad 
proposed for Oxford and Cambridge. 

Durham University, too, was the object of governmental rei’orm. 
In 1861, after ‘‘it had fallen on such evil times that only nineteen 
degrees and licences were conferred,’”” Parliament passed the Durham 
University Act, which authorized a Statutory Commission wn'th 
sweeping powders to modernize the curriculum and expand the faculty. 
Til addition, in 1871 Durham w^as included, with Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, among the institutions affected by the Universities Tests Act, 
which abolished religious tests for all degrees except those in divinity. 

Notwithstanding the reforms which had been introduced at Oxford 
and Cambridge by the 1860’s, perceptive critics such as Matthew 
Arnold sfuiscd that there was still at those universities an “indisposition 

There was a Universities and Colleges (Trust) Act of 1943 which permitted 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities greater flexibility in the administration of their 
trust funds. 

•’‘•See John Kerr, Scottish Education, School and University from Early Times 
to 1008 (1910), passim. 

Armvtage, op. cit. (in n. 7, above), p. 212. 
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and inciapacity for seienoo, for systematic knowlodj,^(‘/' whic.li boded ill 
for the future of Britain. Arnold urj^ed, therefore: 

Wo riiust get out of our heads all notion of making the mass of students come and 
reside ... at Oxford or Canil)ri(lge, which neither suit their circumstances nor offer 
them Ihc instruction they want. We must plant faculties in the eight or ten j)rinci]»al 
seats of population, and Jet the students follow lectur(*s there from their own homes 
with whatever arrangements for their living they and their parents choose. It would 
he everything for the gr(!at seats of ])opn1ation to he thus ma<le intellectual ceutr(*s 
as w'cll as mere plac(‘s of business.*'" 

S(*V(*ral develo])monls occurring; in the last three decades of the 
century tended to reinforce Arnold’s plea, h'or one thing, the need 
lor technically trained people was growing raf)idly. A Schools En(|uiry 
f'oinmittee on Technical Instruction had rei>orte(l in 1867 that “the 
field should he substantially cultivated—with state aid where neces- 
sa ry. 

Another factor assisting in the fulfillnient of Arnold’s hope for 
provincial universities was the (‘stablishment in several English cities 
of Oxford or (.’ainbridge Extension centers, whicdi later gradually 
developed into university colleges. 

But the most important development contributing to the expansion 
of higher education in England was the long-postponed realization 
of a national system of primary and secondary education. A measim' 
of 1870 stipulat'd that, in areas not provided for by voluntary societies, 
local school hoards should be elected and should set up and manage 
olemeiitarj'' scdiools. By the end of the century, the transition had been 
mad(' to fre(' and compulsory elementary education for all. 

In sccrondary education, three im])ort,ant national commissions paved 
the way for an extension of governmental respousibility: the Public 
Schools Commission (1861-1864) inve.stigated the administration of 
tli(‘ nim* great “public* sc'hools*’; the Schools Enqiuh’y (■ommissioii 
(1864-1884) dealt with the other voluntary secondary schools; and 
the Bryce Commission (1894-1895) considered the best methods of 
establi.shing a well-organized system of secondary' education in Eng¬ 
land. The work of the Bryce Commission eulminatc'd in the Education 
Act of 1902, which abolished the locally elected school boards, where 
existing, and made ea<^h Local Authority (whether or not voluntary 
societies were active in its jurisdiction) into the Local Education 
Authority, responsible for all education below the university level. 
These Local Education Authorities established new secondary schools 
where needed, and assumed the responsibility for the maintenance of 

"^Matthew Arnold, Schools and Universities on the Continent (ISOS), p. 276. 

Schools Enquiry Commission on Technical Instruction, Beport (1867), p. 261. 
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many existinj? voluntary sehools in return for control over secular 
instruction. 

Because, then, of the increasing need for technically trained j)cr- 
sonnel, the (‘stablishment of several branches of the Oxford and (-ani- 
bridgt' Extension ])rogranis, and the increasing supply of students 
(pialified to matriculate, there was a rapid emergence of provincial 
university colleges in the last three decades of the century. To Ow(*ns 
College, wliich had first opened its doors at Manchester in 1851, were 
add(‘d: Newcastle, 1871; Leeds, 1874; Bristol, 1876; Nottingham, 
1877; lUrmingham, 1880; LiA^erpool, 1882; Beading, 1892; and Shef¬ 
field, 1897. 

The typical i)attern of development of these' institutions has been 
descrilx'd as 

. . . tlio fouiulation, throuj^li the* generosity of one or mon* ])rivnte benefnetors, of :i 
eollefjo designed to teaeh chiefly scientihe and tcciniicnl siib.iects t») the ]>e(>j»le of 
a great industrial town; the expansion of this into a university college l>y the addi- 
tiim of “faculties” in the humane subjects and a department for the training of 
ti'acheis; and finally, the securing of a Koyal Chart(‘r.'"' 

As university’ colleges these institutions did not, of course, grant 
their own degrees, but, instead, prepared their students for the external 
degree of the University of London. In 1880, however, the l*rivy 
Council granted a charter for a federated Victoria Ibiiversity, and 
Owens College (latt'r to become Manchester University^ joined as its 
first affiliate. Liverpool followed fis a second in 1884 and Leeds as 
a third in 1887. But this trinity was not to last bc.vond 1!K);{, for the 
eentrifugal forees of expanding uniA’crsities and differing local ])r(*s- 
surcs in those eru(*ial y’c'ars j)roved too .strong for the advocate's of 
federation, and the three institutions went their sei)arate ways. 

Meanwhile the Univ(*rsit.v of London was in the throes of an internal 
struggle, with the eontending forees so evenl.y divided that the state 
had to step in with a s(*rics of commissions and departmental (umi- 
mittees. (The latter were nongovernmental grou})s formed at the 
behest of some national ministry to investigate subjects relevant to 
that ministry\) The main source of eontrovers.v lay in the University’s 
special status as a non teaching, examining body, granting its degrees 
(equally’ to stiub'nts who had studied at the London eonstituent col¬ 
leges, or at the provincial colleges, or evcjj completely on their own. 
The London colleges, since they enjoyed no preferential status within 
the University, had no formal representation in the Senate and 
exercised no direct intluence on it.™ 

H. C. Dent, British Education (1949), p. 28. 

"" ITumber stone, op. cit. (in n. 6, above), p. 47. 
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Protracted disa^rc'ciiKMits between and within the University’s two 
priiKiipal governing bodices over the exact nature and constitution of 
the pro[)osed teaching university at London finally cans(Mi University 
and King’s Colleges to lose patience and i)etition the Crown in 1887 
to grant tlnun a separate (‘barter as Albert University. The Inns of 
(\)urL th(‘ Law Society, the Koyal College of Physicians, and the 
Royal Colh'ge of Surgc'ons were also to be associated with this new 
institution. In May, 1888, a Royal Commission known as the Selbourne 
Commission was appoint(*d “to empiire wlndher any and what kind 
of n(*w University or powers is or are required, for tin* advancement 
of high(‘r ediK'ation in London.” ’ This Commission, nq)orting in 188tl, 
r(*comm(*nd(‘d that “a reasonable time . . . be allowed to the Senate and 
Conv()(*ati()n to ai)])ly foi- a new Charter [for a teaching univtu-sity], 
in whi{*h (W(*nt . . . no otluu* University should be established in Lon¬ 
don.’”^ 

At this ])oint tin* affair took on the proportions of a full-scale melo¬ 
drama. University and King's (k)Ileges, rcdmffed by the Royal (knn- 
inissiojn, att(unpted to override its chief recomnunulation by a direct 
ai)peal to the Privy Council for their new charter: 

Without. <j(‘hiy the Comiiiittoe of the I’rivv Council sat to considor the draft 
Charter. . . . Twonty-threo institutions presented eases and were represented by ten 
HC'ts of counsel. . . . The decision of the Committee, dtdivered on 13 July 181»1, was 
favouralde to tin* petition of University and King’s Coll(?ges to found a new 
l'niv(*rsity for London.’^' 

Under the College Chart(*rs Act of 1871, however, the draft charter 
had to lie on the table in Parliament for a period of thirty days. 
Within this lime strong opposition develoi)ed, (^spcH'ially from the 
provineial collegers and the medieal schools, which thought that their 
existing standing with the University of London might be unfavorably 
affected. On the other baud, an ancient institution in the City of 
London, Cresham College (not a university college), offered to co¬ 
operate in establishing the new university, and the proposed name 
was accordingly changed from Albert to Gresham University."’ 

On March 10, 1802, the day b(*fore the expiration of the thirty-day 
compulsory waiting p(!ri()d, the House of Commons resolved to ask 
Her Majesty to withhold (jousent to the proposed charter until after 
further consideration. Queen Victoria granted this request and 
appointed another Royal Commission in April. Two years later the 

‘‘ lliiivorsity for London Commission (Selbournt? Commission), Jteport of the 
Royal Commissioners (1889), subtitle. 

Jbid.f p. xviii. 

Ilumberstone, op. cit., p. (51. 

Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
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Commission reported, reeoinmendin" that ^‘there should be one uni¬ 
versity in London, not two, . . . and [that] the new university should 
be established by lef^islation.'’''* 

R. B. Haldane worked hard in the Comnions to i)roduee a bill 
aeeeptable to the two major factions within the University, but the 
defenders of the status quo resented his proposed change to a dual 
examination system, fearing that standards for internal students 
miglit thus be lowered and the University’s re])Utation thereby injured. 
Haldane's bill was defeated in the House of Lords in .189() and again, 
after its reintroduction, in 1897. Finally, with the helf) of govenimental 
sponsorship, it became law in 1898.'" The Statutory (’ommission creatt‘d 
by this bill completed its work by 1900 and the University of London 
finally achieved the status of a teaching university. 

As in the case of the earlier Royal (kunmissions on Oxford and 
(’ambridge, the work of tlie London (kunmissions had conseciucnces 
far b<\vond their immediate point of focus: “London’s r(‘ojganisation 
was a prelude to further changes in the provincial colleges hitherto 
oriented towards it. Since London was now (‘ommitted to cultivating 
and organising its own regional rc.sourc(‘s, it was but natural that 
I)rovineial colleges should soon begin to claim that right as well.”'' 

Thus, in quick succession, the following institutions all af)plied for 
and received univ<Tsity charters: Binniiigham, 1900; Mancb(‘st(‘r and 
Liverpool (leaving V’^ictoria T^niversity), 1903; Ijeeds (also from 
Victoria University, which th(*n dis.solved), 1904; Sheffield, 1905; 
and Bristol, lOOO. Except for Reading University, which rceeiv(*d its 
charter in 1920, no other institutions wei-e granted university status 
until after World War 11. In the meantime, Exeter in 1901 and 
Southampton in 1902 had been chartered as university colleges. 

In addition to the state aid given since 1889 to most of these institu¬ 
tions (as university colleges), an indirect source of assistan(*e developed 
near the beginning of the twentieth century whicli was to prove ex¬ 
tremely helpful to many struggling young universities and iniiversity 
colleges: namely, the hundreds of state-subsidized teacher candidates 
who began to seek higher education in response to the expanding need 
for primary and secondary instructors after tin' passage of the Educa¬ 
tion Acts of 1870 and 1902, and later, between the wars, in reaction to 
t he e(^onomic depression. 

(TresliJim University Commission, Report of the CommiMMovers (1804), p. xii. 

Frederick Maurice, Haldave (1939), Vol. T, chapter v: “University Pe- 
form.” Maurice notes that a Haldane speech in the Commons on this hill was con¬ 
sidered by both Asquith and Chamberlain to be “almost the only ease in their 
recollection in which a. single speech had turned opinion in the House'’ {ihid., p. S4). 

Armytage, op. cit., p. 238. 
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The l-niversity of Ijoiidon meanwhile was the seene of further 
dispute. The issue now com*eriied the status of the newly ehartered 
(1907) Imperial Collef^e of Science and Technolop:y in London. 
Should it, as its own teachers and stiidcmts desired, be constituted as 
an independent ttMdmolof'ical university, or should it be incorporated 
into the existing rniversity of London? A new Royal Commission, 
with K. 15. (later Lord) Haldane as chairman, was established in 1909 
to work on this probhmi and the accompanying* one of what administra¬ 
tive changes in the structure of the University might be necessitated 
by incorporation, if that slum Id be recommended. 

The Commission rei)orted in 19U5 and did recommend the incorpora¬ 
tion of ]mj)erial College into London University, as well as drastic 
constitutional changes within the University itself. Strong lay ele¬ 
ments, it suggested, should be brought onto the ruling board, to 
ac'complish what the vacillating academicians seemingly were not able 
to do.'" I5ut the woi*k of a Departmental (V)mmittee of the Board 
(later the Ministry) of Education established in that same year to 
carry out the Commission’s recommendations, was intt‘rrupted by the 
outbreak of war, and the matter was not further act(*d on until 1924, 
when another Departmental Committee was appointed to reexamine 
the Haldane Commission recommendations in the light of the altered 
l)ostwar circumstances. 

The second Departmental Committee reported in 1926,'” discarding 
most of tin* Haldane recommendations, in recognition of the more 
vigorous postwar condition of the constituent colleges. Since they 
now had eidargcd enrollments and increased national aid, they ap¬ 
parently no longer needed external jirodding to get under way with 
a well-int(*grated ])rograin. The Statutory (Commission created by the 
subscijuent University of London Act of 1926 welded the University 
into an administrative whole, governed by a Court that was almost 
evenly balanced between University and outside interests. This Court 
was given power to distribute the block grants awarded by the Uni¬ 
versity (Irants Committee and the London (bounty (kmiicil. 

Another recommendation of the 1913 Haldane (Commission had 
initiated a sej)arate series of negotiations between the government and 
the University. The government, wdiich, it may be remembered, had 
always borne a special responsibility for housing the central ad¬ 
ministrative offices of the University, was urged to provide a large 
building as University headejuarters, in order to facilitate the work 

"Koyal Commission on University Education in London, Fifth Beport of the 
Co mmissioners (1913). 

^Departmental Committee on the University of London, Report (192(5). 
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of the central admiiiistral iv(‘ staff and enhanee the University’s 
internal cohesion and public* appearance. After the war, the govern¬ 
ment offered the University an lli/^-acre site behind the British 
IMuseuin in Bloomsbury, plus £370,000 to induce King’s College to 
relinquish its Somerset House location and move to the new site. 
However, King’s did not relish the move under these conditions and 
tli(» government offer was withdrawn. Fortunately, the Rockefeller 
Foundation donat(*d £400,000 to Loudon University in 1927, and the 
goveriiment siij^plic^l an extra £212,000, with the result that the site 
was acciuired and the construction of the imposing Senate Building 
wajs started in 1933.'" The ephemeral spirit of the University had finally 
assumed both its constitutional and its physical forms. 

The final Royal Commission relevant to this study*" came into 
existence in 1934, when a dispute over the relationship betwecMi the 
University of DurhaiiTs constituent institutions at Durham and New¬ 
castle necessitated governmental intervention. Ojkm* again the reform¬ 
ing instrument, in this case the University of Durham Act of 1.935, 
autliorizcNl the* apf)ointment of Statutory Commissioners, who, in turn, 
created a ik'w <*onstitution on the basis of the Royal Commission 
Report. The Newcastle S(‘hool of Medicin(‘ and Armstrong College 
were combined to form King’s College, Newcastle, and this was made 
into a constituent college of the University of Durham. Penally, a Uni¬ 
versity Court was established to govern the reorganized University. 

With th(‘se interwar r(*forms, ad hoc governmental interventions in 
the affairs of the modem universities ended, as tliey had earlier for 
Oxford and Cambridge, and relations between them and the stat(‘ 
were henceforth to take place in the broader context of national j)olicy 
for the university system as a whole. 

Initial Trends Toward a ‘‘University System” 

In view of the vast differences in their histories, traditions, social 
])restige, curricula, mode of teaching, and student residence ac('ommo- 
dations, it is not surprising- that there was originally very little sense 
of imily among the universities. Oxford and (kimbridge tended to 
work out tlieir owii destinies in near-total disregard for developments 
in other institutions. 

But during the second and third decades of the twentieth century, 
several developments helped lo promote soinew-hat closer interuniver¬ 
sity (‘oiirdination. As an initial step, the British universities codper- 

Lord iicvcridgo tells the inside story of this development in his autobiography, 
J‘t>u'rr and InJJucncr (lO.'S.'I), cli.Tpler ix. 

Tliere was a later Royal Commission for St. Andrews XTniversity, Scotland. 
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aU*(l in 1012 to roiivtMit* the First (’oii^rcss of the T"niv(*rsities of the 
British Empire. A Universities Bureau of the British Empire"" was set 
up ill London and sensed as seeretariat, not only to the quiiujuennial 
CoTififresses, but also to tlie Committee of Viee-CThaneellors and 
Principals of the Universities of Creat Britain and Ireland, which 
later emer«:ed from this first manifestation of common university 
action. Althouji:!! this committee was another of those jihantom 
British or‘]:anizations with neitlier constitution (until 10I50) nor 
formal poAver to (*ommit the represented institutions, it n(‘verthe!ess 
provided an important means of drawing them closer to.u:ether and 
was wid(‘ly used by tlie ‘i’overnment as a m(‘diuni through which it 
could consult coll(M‘tively with the universities oii matt(*rs of mutual 
coiH'ern. 

The impact of the war on the universities was anotliei' factor which 
broujrht common experience's and tended to promote a common interest. 
The universities had been “much disintegrated durintr the war, with 
undergraduates and staff absent in larjre nnmbt'rs, sometimes with 
buildings rcfiuisitioned,’* and immediately afterward they had to 
receive “an unpre(‘edented rush of students, jnclndin^;: the many 
thousands who had served in the armed forces.”*'” All universities, 
inclndine: even Oxford and Cambridjre with their sizabh* endowments, 
faced enormous tinancial problems. 

This common ne<Ml of state financial assistaiU'c was to prove the 
(*hief catalyti(^ ajrent in tnrninjj: the disparate British uuiversiti(*s into 
som(‘thint«: nmiotely resembling a “university system.” For wlnm tlu' 
jroveriinKMit created the University Grants Committee in lf)19 to 
administc’r its aid pron^ram, all recipient institutions—in England, 
Scotland, and Wales were placed in the sarm* administrative cate- 
frory by the TT.G.C., and Avere asked to consult one another as much 
as possible in order to eodrdinate their ref|uests for funds. 

The aid prop:ram instituted by the University Grants Committee 
was somethiiiGT different in decree, but not in kind, from the various 
national j?rants which had been driven to universities and univ(‘rsity 
collef^es since 1889. In the next chajiter the vital role of the University 
Grants Committee is surveyed aj 2 :ainst the historical backfjrround out¬ 
lined aboA^e. 

In 1948 the nanic was changed to the Association of TTnivorsilics of the British 
ComnioTi wealth. 

""‘M. Fry, “The University Grants Cominittce, an Ex])erinient in Administration,” 
Universities Quarterly, 2 (May, 1948), 221-2.30. 
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THE TRANSITION TO AN OVER-ALL STATE 
POLICY FOR UNIVERSITIES (1919-1939) 

The ntEATiox of the rnivei*sity Grants Committee in 3919 was the 
most important step in tlie development of an internally consistent 
national i)oliey for the universities, bnt this action was preceded by 
a Ion*? and f 2 :radiial involvement of the state in university finances. 

Early Precedents of National Grants to IIioitek Education 

The earliest British national ^rant to universities dates from the T'^nion 
of England and Scotland in 1706, when existing Scottish com mi tin cuts 
to higher education were taken over by the Exche(pier in London and 
the funds paid from the hereditary revenue of the combined Crown. 
After 1801 this expenditure was placed on the annual parliamentary 
Votes, but the amount involved was negligible—in 1802, for instance, 
being only £5,077. 

A uni(pie type of national grant was created for the special circum¬ 
stances relating to the chartering of the University of London in 1836. 
The status of this institution as the examining body for students of 
whatever institutions in Britain and the Empire the government might 
designate, led the state to mak<* siuidl annual grants for the I-niversity’s 
administrative expenses and to offer further provision “in kind’’ in 
the form of office accommodations and services.^ 

An incident that occurred in 1841, in connection with the govern¬ 
ment’s financial commitments to the University of Tjondon, provided 
an early indication of the Treasury’s tender solicitude for university 
feelings and of its desire to seek expert advice regarding the un¬ 
pleasant task of reducing university grants. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, folhnving what he considered was a general agreement in 
the House of Commons that “a redu<*tion of the [University] Estimate 
to a considerable extent was y)ossible and necessary,” returned the 
Estimate to the Univer.sity Senate for reconsideration, saying, 

It appears to me . .. more for the advantage of the Institution that they should 
voluntarily conform to the wish expressed by the Houst? of Commons, than impose 
on any department of the Government the disagreeable but necessary duty of 
acting, in a matter of pecuniary eoneern, in opposition to their wishes and opinion.“ 

' See above, p. 24. 

-Letter of 11. Goulbourn to the Senate of the Thiiversity of London (November 
25, 1841), British Parliamentary Papers (hereafter cited as B.P.P.), 1842, xxxii. 
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The University Senate, however, respectfully declined to make cuts 
in what it rej^arded as a legitimate budget and returned the contro¬ 
versial Estimate unchanged. The Chancellor, who had warned that he 
would consider it “impossible to act in opposition to the [parlia- 
itKuilaiy] oj)inion so generally expressed and approved,” then reduced 
the Estimate himself from £4,170 to £3,370, a 20 per cent cut. 

In notifying the University of this reduction, the (Oiancellor pointed 
out: 

... it would liavo been far more agreeable to me to have acted in concert with [the 
University-K I governing body, to have supported their attempts to reconcile the 
interests of the institution with the gen(‘rally cxpress(‘d desire of reducc'd expciuli- 
tur<', ;ind not to he coin|)elled to pr<»pos<* reductions, which they dt’diiu* to reconi- 
lueiid or sanction. In the difficulty in which I am placed I have had recourse to the 
opinion of eminent men conversant with the. subjects of examinations, and animated 
by the most friendly feeling to the University. 1 am happy to say tliat the view 
which ] am disposed to t.ake of the extent of practicable reductions . .. meets with 
tlieir coiicurrcnco.’’ 

Here, ouc senses, is an early antici])ation of the fuuctiou of a Uni¬ 
versity (iraiits Committee: advice by exj)erts essentially friendly to 
the universities, y(4: cognizant of tlui practical necessities of govern¬ 
ment. 

However, neither the historically acquired financial obligation to 
Scottish universities nor the sj)ecial grant to the Tmivei’sity of London 
was meant to imply governmental readiness to undertake a widespread 
program of aid to higher ediK'ation. Nor was there, up to 18e^)0, great 
pressure for such a program, since Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham 
Universities all had sizable ])rivate endowments. But with the emer- 
gJMiee in England and Wales in the latter half of the centiuw" of 
numerous university colh^ges apparently sutferiiig from ehronic in¬ 
solvency, the state could no longer enjoy in peace a j^olicy of financial 
aloofness. For cxamjdc, Ow-ens College, Manchester, in 1852 (the year 
after its founding), and again in 1872, and Aberystwyth (■ollege, Wales, 
repeatedly during the ]87()’s, requested national aid, and were told 
that “it had never been [ governnientl |)oliey to give financial assistance 
for the promotion of higher education in England.”* 

Nevertheless, when the Aberdare Committee, appointed in the early 
’eighties to investigate Welsh education, recommended national grants 
as a means of establishing a proper network of secondary and uni¬ 
versity education in Wales, the government yielded. In 3882 it offered 

* Letter of H. Goiilbourii to the chancellor of the UniverHity of London (December 
23, 1841), B.P.P., 1842, xxxiii. 

* Sir Charles Robertson, 7'he British Uiiivrrsitirs (1944), p. ; see also W. TI. (i. 
Armytago, Civic Universities (1955), p. 212. 
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a small £4,()()() "rant to Abcnystwytli Colletro, and similar amounts were 
lat(*r award(‘d to Cardiil and l.iaii"or Cblle^es as tiny were founded, 
in 1883 and 1884 respeetively." These three university colleges—later 
joined by Swansea—eombined in 1893 to beeome the federal University 
of Wales. 

In the meantime, the English university colleges were faced with 
arnte shortages of funds; money was needed urgently for scientific 
laboratories, libraries, hostels, and a formidable inventory of other 
items. Renewed appeals w(‘re addres.sed to the government: 

The l(K'nliti(‘s Iinve in nlinost all rases now ]n*aetieally exhausted tlie ])0\v(t of 
raisinp funds from ])rivate soiirees . . . We cannot afror<l to wait until ]»uldie o])inion 
has reatdied the point at whitdi rate payers ^('iierally an* eonvinee<l that it is to their 
advantage to support such colleges. Tin* only alternative, tlu'refore, is th.at the St.ate 
as a whole shall, through the (lOverimient, aeknowledge its ol)Iigation.“ 

A Royal Commission, ap])ointed in 1885 to invt^st igatt* the nalun* 
of the economic dejtression tbroiigh which Britain was then passing, 
heard din‘ firedictions from many witiiesst‘s that, unless the slate took 
forceful action, it would face industrial def(‘at by Germany and 
America IxM'ause of their superior forms of technical education. 

In a V(‘in that ta'iiiinds oiu' of pre.sent-day exhorttitions on Britain’s 
need for better ieclinologii'al training, T. II. Huxley wrote* to The Times 
on March 21, 1887: ‘*We are (*nt(‘ring, indeed we have alr(‘ady c‘nter(*d, 
upon the most serious struggle for existence to which this country has 
ever been (‘ommitted. The latter years of the century promise to see 
us in an imlustrial war of far more serious import than the military 
wars of its oj^euing years.’’ 

A publii* met'ting of reju*(*scntativ(*s of the English university col¬ 
leges was h(*ld in Southampton on May 9, 1887, to try to cobrdinafe 
the appeals of their colleges. Citing the flood of educated Germans 
who weia* allegedly penetrating as far as China, they urged the state 
to grant £15,000 for distribution to university colleges. The Govern¬ 
ment agre(*d, and a Treasury Minute of March 11, 1889, created an 
ad hoc (■ommittee on Grants to University Colleges, composed of five 
men, including thr(*e Members of Parliament, to advise on the alloca¬ 
tion of the nioiK'y. “Though not specific'.ally so called,” W. II. G. 
Armytage has commented, “a TTiiiversity Grants Committee was thus 
launched.’” 

The advisory committee was instructed to distribute the grant in 
■’ Armytage, op. cit., pp. ‘J30-231. 

'* lloiiry Roscoc, in a letter to The Times in 1887, as quoted in Armytage, op. eit.y 
]). 235. 

Armytage, op. cii.y p. 235. 
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such a way as ^^appreciably to streiij^then the financial position, 
especially of the newer and poorer colleges, in the beginning of their 
struggle for existence, and to stimulate lo(*al nuinifi(*enee to rencAved 
and greater efTorts.’''' 

Eleven university colleges'* were subsequently approved for grants 
ranging from £500 to £1,800. The Treasury Minute of Jiil^y 1, 1880, 
wlji(‘h accepted this allocation, also sj)oke with approval of other 
recoinmendations of the advisory coinrnitte(‘ whi(0i w<'re to become 
regular features of the jirograin of national grants to universities: 
the five-year grant period, d(‘signed to reconcile flexibility with conti¬ 
nuity; the visitation of recipient institutions by ri‘presentatives of 
the government; the publication of soim* type of annual financial 
statement by the participating colleges; and finally, the obvious gov(Tn- 
ment disclaimer that no institution could claim a vest(‘d right to its 
grant. 

The (lovernment which commenced these grants (headed by Lord 
Salisbuiy, who in the 1870\s had guided the reform legislation on 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities) Avas also r(‘sponsibh‘ for thr('e 
pieces of legislation important to the university colleg(‘s: th<* two 
T(‘chnical Instruction Acts of 188M and 1891, which gaA^e the newly 
(‘rented county and liorough councils the power to levy a rate 
specifically for techni(‘al education; and the Local Taxation ((histoms 
and Excise) Act of ]89{), Avhich ])rovided for large grants from tlie 
central government to the local authoriti(:*s, out of which the latter 
could lielp finance technical subjects and applicxl science. 

In addition, the Board of Agriculture, established in 1889, was 
given £5,000 a year to aid practmal or scientific instruction. By the 
mid-niiudies the univ('rsity colleges at Wye (later associated Avith 
the Unwersity of London), Leeds, NcAVcastle, Nottingham, and Bead¬ 
ing Avere ea(‘h receiA'ing £800 a y(*ar in this manner. 

By 1904 tAA'O more ad hoc advisory committees, appointed in 1892 
and 1902, had strengthened the precedents establislicd by the first, 
the number of reci|)ient institutions had risen from eleven to fourteen,'* 
and the amount of the common grant had increased from £15,000 

‘' Lord President of the Coiiiudl jmd (Chancellor of the Excheejner, Aid to Uni- 
vrrs^ity Colleges (March 1, 1889). 

® University and King's (Colleges, Tiondoii; Manchester; Birmingham; SheiTiehl; 
Leeds; Liverpool; Bristol; Nottingliaiii; Nowcasth*; and Uiindee, Scotland. This 
last institution was later transferred to the vSeottisli grant list. The committee be¬ 
lieved that the college at Southampton Avas not yet of sufficient stature to warrant 
national aid. 

*®Il. Iliggfl, Financial Report on University Colleges (December 31, 1901), p. 
129. 

Bedford College Avas added in 1896, and Southampton and Bi'adiiig in 1902. 
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U) £27,()()(). The coniiniltees disIributiHl thc'se sums on the basis of 
Visitors' reports'' eompiled by academie inspoetors, usually lieads of 
Oxford and Oanibrid^re colleges. Tliese early reports distnissed many 
university problems whieli, sijsrnifieantly enouj^h, lum' eontinued to 
the pres(Md, amoii" whieh were those of professors' pay, siiperajinua- 
tioii, faeilities for researeh, and libraries. 

In the early years of the twtnitieth century, as the University of 
London expanded enerjjretically and a steady stream of provincial 
collej^es re(‘(‘ived their university charters, app(*als to the {ifovernment 
for greater finaindal assistance* to hijrher (‘ducation were made by 
many public fijrures. For example, doseidi Chamberlain wrote in 1002: 
‘'University eonipetition between states is as potent as comf)t*tition in 
biiildinjr batlleshi])s, and it is 0 )i that j^round that our university 
conditions become of tlK‘ hijiln^st ])ossibl(* national (*,on(*('rn.""' Sidney 
Webb, in a Fabian Tj*a<d, urfjced a hu^e increase in the national "rant 
to university colleges to a h(*althy £500,000 a year, “to promote 
National EfficieiKy,”" 

The "overnment response to this and other agitation was to double 
the {general ^raiit to £54,000 in 1904, to hint at the possibility of a 
rurther rise later to £100,000, and to appoint yet another ad hoc ad¬ 
visory (*oinmitt(*e, with IL 1>. (later Lord) Haldane as chairman/ 
The Haldane Committee’s Third BeporV^ was to be a prophetic, docu¬ 
ment in tlie devdopment of university-state relations, for it recom¬ 
mended a continuing advisory committee which not only would make 
recommendations concernin^j: the distribution of the prrants, but wmuld 
also carry out the (juinquennial visitatioris in person. Idle Haldane 
(k)mmittee further ur^ed that, in order to discourage the wasteful 
spendiu" which resulted from efforts to “use up” a f^rant before its 
expiration date, the end-of-the-year balam^e should not have to be 
surrendered to the Treasury, but rather should be retained by the 
proposed advisory committee. Uallin" attention to the very poor condi¬ 
tions obtaining in most institutions with regard to staff salaries, super¬ 
annuation arrangements, postgraduate scholarships, and books and 
equipment, the Haldane Committee proposed that the new advisorj^ 
committee should have the power to make direct gi*ants to the uni¬ 
versities and colleges for these specific purposes. 

‘“iloust* of Commons Papers: 1889, 250; 1892, 121; 1894, 204; 1896, 85; 1897, 
245; 1902, 252. 

Letter to The Times, N()v(?mber 6, 1902. 

“ Sidney Webb, Pabiau Tract No. 108, also publisliod as Twentieth Century 
Politics: A Policy of National Efficiency (]9()1). 

Treasury Minute, of March 30, 1904. 

University Colleges Committee, Third Beport (February 23, 1905). 
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The Treasury Minute" on the Haldane Coininittee’s Third Report 
fi^ives further indication of Whitehall’s sejisitive regrard for university 
feelings; for, although the Treasury accepted in principle the recom¬ 
mendation of a continuing advisory committee, it noted the “appre¬ 
hensions of some of the Colh'ges” that a continuing (*ommittee might 
engage in “undue interference with their internal administration” 
and promised that it would take great care to give y)roper instructions 
to any (*ommittee thus created, furthermore, while agrec'ing tliat 1(1 
j)er cent of the national grant could he earmarked for books and (*(|uip- 
nnmt, j)ostgraduate aid, and superannuation assistance, the Treasury 
rejectiMl the suggestion that the (‘ontinuing advisory committee be 
empowered to make earmarked grants for salaries, because it was 
felt that this budget itcjn formed too important a part of the financial 
and general policy of tin* colh*g(*s to be controlled by the government. 
lnst(*ad, the Treasury reatTirmed the princif)le that most of the govern- 
iiKMit grant was to be given in block and its disposal left to the colleges' 
dis(‘retion. The amount of the common grant was, as the igovernnicnt 
had earli(*r intimated it might be, raised to £100,000 in 1905. 

On January 81, 1900, the Treasury’' appointed the first continuing 
Advisory (k)mmittee on (irants to University Colleges, “to advise as 
to the distribution of the Crant in aid of Colleges furnislnng education 
of university standard.’"'* One of the original five members (the 
number was increased to six in 1907) was a man destined for the iiext 
(juarter of a century to ])lay a central role in tlie evolution of uni¬ 
versity-state relations—Sir William McOormick, then secretary of the 
Carnegie Trust for Scottish Universiti(*s. In 1915, he became cliairman 
of the Advisory Council to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
llesearch (sec below, ]>. hO) ; and in .191!), chairman (d the University 
Grants Committee upon its creation, lie remained head of both of these 
important agencies until his death in 1930. 

Ill 1907 the new standing Advisory Committee on Grants (19(K)- 
1910) made its first suggestions for allocation of the grant on the pro- 
])osed ratio of 90 p(*r (‘(*nt bloek and 10 ])(‘r emit earmark(*d, but by 190vS 
advanced the opinion (wdiich compares interestingly with a 1952 state¬ 
ment of the University Grants Committee on the same subject) that 
“it is no longer necessary to continue the system of separate speidal 
grants, as the quinquennial reassessment of the grants for general 
purposes will afford amjile opportunity for securing the development 

July 18,1905. 

Tr(‘asiiry Miinito of this date. 
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of tlio Colleges in these diroetions."‘“ The earmarked grants were ae- 
cordingly dropped, and W(‘re not recoiiimeneed until 1947. 

This first eontilining Committee on Grants to University Colleges 
denionstrat(Hl the merit of its more i>ermanent status by bringing 
sustained attention to b(‘ar on the problem of overlapjiing state aid 
to univorsitit‘s. It reported: 

A study (»f tlu' probh'iii of how education of university standard may he most ad- 
vaiitfif^eously assisl<‘d hy State grants show.s that there is at the present time eon- 
sideratde etuupli‘xity surrounding tliis question, not only by reason of overlaj)j)iiig 
due to various educational bodies carrying on similar work in tlu* same areas, but 
also )>y reastm of jmblic money derived from rate or tax being voted for higlu'r edu¬ 
cation by difTerent authorities with insutTicient information as to one aiiotlu'rV 
oiu'rations.'’'’ 

In addition to the funds available to the universities and eoll(‘ges 
from loeal aulliorities empowered to subsidize teehiiieal edvu'atioii, 
there were also national funds granted under Votes of the Board of 
Ediieaticni, the Board of Agrieiilture, and the Tivasury. By far th(‘ 
most perplexing of these overlaps was that between the grants “for 
gen(‘i‘al (‘dueation of a University standard in Letters and Bun* 
Seienee” which had been the sjieeial eare of tht‘ Trt^asnry and its 
various advisory committees, and thosi* for “ed neat ion of a similar 
standard concerned with technical and jn-ofossioiial subjects (includ¬ 
ing the training of teachers)” which was under tin* jiirisdietion of 
the Board of Edneation. To lessen the duplication of effort, the govern- 
iM(*nt de('id(*d in 1910 to concentrate the administration of both types 
of grants under the Board of Education. (The Treasury, however, 
retained responsibility for aid to Welsh institutions.) The Board of 
Edii(*ation then apiiointed y<'t another committee a standing Advisory 
Committee on T'niversity Grants, headed by Sir William iMcCormick— 
and in 1911 this committee adopted the practiee, recommended earlier, 
of j)ersoimll\'visiting the recipient institutions."* 

By 1912 the Exche(in(‘r grant had ri.sen another £50,000 to £150,000, 
and the Board of Edncfition funds for universities amounted to ap¬ 
proximately the same figure. The special financial relations between tin* 

The Advisory Committee on Grants to University (Vdleges, Ixtpori (July -1, 
11*1)8), y>. 5. This rather clear-cut assurance that the tpiiiiquciiiiial review of block 
grants could accomi)lish the essential purjmses of earmarked grants contrasts 
markedly with the delicate plirases used in ending earmarked grants in 1952. See 
Ix'low, p. 79. 

■■■"The Advi.sory Committee on Grants to University Colleges, lieport (June (>, 
1907), p. 3. 

Hoard of Education, Heport for 1909-10 from those Universities and Univer¬ 
sity Colleges ill Groat Britain w'hich participate in the jiarliamentary grant for 
TTnivorsity Colleges (June 11, 1911), Cd. 5872, ji. viii. 
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state and the eentral administrative offices of the rniversity of Tjoiidon 
had been altered by the London University Act of 1900, and as a eonse- 
qiience the University had joined the rep^nlar national j^rant list in 
1901, reeeivinf^ £8,000 annually. Wlnni Durham University (as distiiH't 
from its constituent (‘ollejres) befiran acceptiiijr £2,000 annually in 1910, 
all tile Eng'lish universities except Oxford and CaTiibridpre were re¬ 
ceiving^ small annual jirants to cover the administrative* costs of exami¬ 
nations and of conferring dej^rees. M(*ainvhile a small number of capital 
^»*rants of a few thousand pounds each had been ‘pven to universities in 
Scotland and Wales," and two new Enjrlish nniv(*rsily collejres had been 
a(ld(‘d to the prrant list."* 

The Advisory Committee on University (Jrants play(‘d a lariore and 
important part in the creation of a nationwide university pension 
scheme, the h'ederated Suiierannucition Scheme for rniversities. Under 
this arran"ement, be^un in litUl, the inad(‘quate pension plans at the 
various universities were merpred into one (*ommon program, which 
pcrmitt(*d a faculty member to transfer from one institution to an¬ 
other without loss of his pension ri<rhts. It was administered by a 
('omj)letely independent Central Council and operated on a contribu¬ 
tion of 5 per cent from the faculty member and 10 per cent from his 
institution. The scheme was later extended to include Li'ov(‘rnm(‘ntal 
and other research orjranizations to which university fa(‘ulty members 
sometimes t ransferred."' 

TiIM DFVKUOPiMKNT OF COVFKNMENTAL UeSFARCUI AoKNCIKS 

After the first decade of this century, "rowing: ficovernment interest in 
tin* ap])lication of scientific knowledjre to aprriculture, medicine, and 
iinllistry emerjjred, fon'shadowinsr a new era for university research 
])rofrrams. In 1909, in response to the problem of increased poyiulation 
and its demands on limited food resources, the frovernm(*nt created a 
Development (commission with extensive funds and powers to aid in 
the scientific improvement of agriculture and the fisheries. After the 
completion of a survey of existing: facilities for ag^rieultural education 
and r(*search, a ])laii was ado]it(*d in 1911 with two main objects: to 
create efficient ag:ricultural research institutes, and to link the.se with 
both farmers on the one hand and agrricultural schools in the univer¬ 
sities on the other. By 1931, wh(*n the Agricultural Research Council 

"■Hir K(‘ith Murray, “The* Work of the ITiiivcrsily Crants Cornmittre in Great 
VnivrrsittH rn Hofn-'^ehool (T)uti*h journal), 1 ( IRon', l’.jC. 

^‘London Scliool of Economics and Political Science (1907) and East London 
College (1910). 

Ihiivcrftilif'ft h*rvi( ir, n.s., V(d. 19, No. 2 (Eebniary, 19-17), p. 1l2!». 
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Ctiiuo into oxislriirr ns n result of this nativity (sea beJow, p. 6*2), more 
than £270,000 was bein^“ spent annually for these two purposes. 

lu the field of medieine, the National Health Insnranee Act of 10.11, 
which made some pi-ovision for support of medical research, led in 
1913 to the creation of a Medical Kesearch Committee. This body de¬ 
veloped into the present Medical Res(»arch Council and was ^iven a 
royal charter in lf)20. Tt operates under the Privy Council, wliose Lord 
Presid(‘nt acts as chairman of the Kesearch Council, with tlie Minist(u- 
of Health as its vice-eliairman. The Medical Ib/searcli Council receives 
its funds by ^rant-in-aid under tlie Vote for Scicuitific Investigation in 
the Civil Estimates. 

When war broke out in 1914, I>ritain found with a shock that it was 
dauffcrously dependent on enemy industries for many products es¬ 
sential to its defense, and d<Mermined to remedy this defect a*s rpiickly 
as possible. A committee of the Board of Trade was immediately ap¬ 
pointed to coiirdinate the necc\ssary corrective measures, and it sub¬ 
mitted a memorandum to the Ikjard of Education in D(*cember, 1914, 
which pointed out tlie failure of the universities to train the pro[>er 
types and numbers of students. A secret committee of the Board of 
Education, under Die chairmanship of Sir William McCormick, then 
prepared a White Pajier, published on July 23, 1915, entitled Schetnr 
for tlir Orr/anisalion and !)( vr]opni( nt of Srienfifir and Indusirial Re¬ 
search. This scheme (‘uvisapred the creation of a n(‘w j*()vernmental unit, 
the Department of Scicutific and Industrial Ucsearcli (often referred 
to hereafter as IIk* D.S.I.B.), Avhich would have its own separate Vote 
in the Estimates and would be aided by an advisory council composed 
of tlie most emiiKMit scientists and academicians in the country. It 
would ojKU’ate uiuh'r the Privy Council, with the Lord President once* 
afrain serving as chairman. 

The D.S.l.lL’s three major tasks be(*ame to finance worthy research 
proposals, to awai-d research fellowships and studentships, and to en¬ 
courage the develof)m(*nt of research associations in j)rivate industry 
and research facilities in university science de])artments. With Sir Wil¬ 
liam McCormick, chairman of the Committee on Lniversity Grants, 
also appointed to serve as chairman of the D.S.I.B. Advisory (buncil, 
and with assessors from the medical and a^u-icultural research bodies 
invited to attend rncetinjrs of the D.S.l.H., this Department rapidly 
assumed a key role in cofirdinatinji: government aid to university re¬ 
search 

F. Ilcfitli and A. L. Iloatlieriiigtoii, Industrial Jtesearch and Development 
in the Ignited Kingdom (IDId), ]>]>. 
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Before World War IT those various research bodies did not have a 
^reat deal of money with which to finance university research. What 
sums they did distribute were allocated in the following*’ way: the in¬ 
terested government agency, having kept itsell* generally inforirn'd 
about which university dej)artments might be engag(*d in work related 
to its own, w’ould approatdi the department and eitlier negotiate a con¬ 
tract for qualified university ])ersonnel to undertake the* work, or elst» 
obtain an agreement W'herehy one or ]i]or<^ government s(-i(‘ntists might 
come in and work alongside' the university personnel. If new research 
facilities were needed, these would often be provided at stale ex])ense. 

Tun Creation of the T^niversity Crants Committee 

The heavy impact of AVorld War 1 on th(‘ universities has been de¬ 
scribed earlier. As a rc'sult of this impact, the university communities 
loiind alter the war that inflation had 1css«‘ned tlu* value of salarii's 
and of many endowments, and had rais(*d tlie (*osts of opei’ation; stu¬ 
dent enrollment dropped markedly during the war, and with it uni¬ 
versity income from student fcH's; many of the university buildings, 
especially those put to strenuous war use, needed extensive repair and 
maintenance work; the fields of knowledge in geiK'ral, and that of 
s(den('e in particular, had greatly expanded umhu* tin' impetus of war¬ 
time activity; and, finally, in addition to all their other probh'ins, uni¬ 
versities were faced with an unprecedented number of applicants for 
admission, following the general demobilization of the armed forces."*" 
Therefore, by 1918, when the President of the Hoard of Education 
called for a meeting on enlarged postwar grants to universities, to be 
attended by the heads of the interested institutions, the Chancellor of 
the Excheejner, and himself, he found not only the Scottish, Welsh, 
and modern Englisli universiti(*s but also Oxford and Cambridge anx¬ 
ious to attend and advance their claims for national aid. At this meet¬ 
ing, according to one of the ]>artic.ipants who described it later, the 
university heads indicated their need for a greatly increased grant, but 
insisted that they were unwilling to ac(‘ej)t ordinaiy goveramental 
controls as a condition of its appropriation : ‘‘No one but ourselves can 
have any idea of how that money can best be spimt from time to time. 
The doors are open, and if we make fools of ourselves, you can take it 
away. Inspect freely, but there must be absolutely no control.""' 

The government evidently agreed with this position, for when the 

PJnrollments in 1919-20, 33,000, were more tlum 50 X)er cent above the 1913-14 
figures, 21,000. 

Sir Alfred Ilopkiiison, in ‘^Tlio Stnte niid Ihe ITniversity,” in Third Congress of 
tho Universities of the British Empire, licport of the Proceedings (1920), pp. 27-30. 
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['iiiv(‘rsily (iraFits ('oniiiiittee was creato<I in IHUK Avilli fln‘ ol 

r(»fVreii(‘e, ‘‘to enquire into the finaneial needs of University ediK'ation 
in tile United Kingdom and to advise the Coveriiinent as to the applica¬ 
tion of any ^rnnls tlint ttiny he nunlo hy Parlinmcnt to meet them," ’' it 
was placed, not under the Hoard of Education, Init under the Treasury. 
This placement, Sir Keith Murray wrote in 1955, after he heeaine chair¬ 
man of the University (1 rants Committee, was 

. . . and Avhitdi has hoeii tiu* source of iiiiudi i*()»ilidt‘ii(*(‘ which tin* I'lii 

v(*rsiti(*s have plac(‘d in tlie (V.)Tnmittco, |forj tliov have* no fears that a Minister, or 
his oClicials, who is likidy to have theories or special inter(*st in educational matters, 
may question the (djjectivc' advice of tin* (’oinniittee and exert an undue inflm‘n<*o on 
university afl'airs.-'* 


The orif^Miujl Univf'rsity (Iranis Conimitti*e (h(‘reaft(‘r often eolled 
the U.d.C.) consisted of a jmrt-lime ehairniaii. Sir William ]\l«*C(»rmick, 
and ten distinj;uish(*d academicians not in th(‘ active service of any of 
the institutions wliich mi^lit be claimants for jjrrants. MimhIxts of the 
U.d.C. w(‘i’(‘ ap})ointed ])y the Charnadlor of the Excdietjuer after con¬ 
sultation with the I’resideut of the lioard of Edu(*ation and the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Scotland. Th(» eomndttee was starved by a full-time 
s<'cr(‘tary drawn from tin* Treasury and some cl(‘ri(*al assistants. An 
observer later remarked on the symbolic sifruificance of the administra¬ 
tive pattern: “An academic Chairman, and a civil stnwant (usually of 
the Tn‘asury) as Secretary; the one as it were faidnpr to the l^niver- 
sities, the other to the Treasury.”'"* 

The (\stal)lishni(‘nt of tin* University (Irants (k)mmittt‘e in 1910 repre¬ 
sented improvi'd governmental codrdination of two types: both func¬ 
tional and ^(‘Ojrraidde. The snbh(‘ads and Votes in tin* Estimate's under 
whi('h national frrants to universities had previously beem made avail¬ 
able varied accordim^ to the ty])e of activity aided and the loe-ation of 
the university. Under the U.d.C. systmn Parliament was aske*d to vote 
an annual block sum to the Treasury, under (Oass IV, Vote 11, “Univen*- 
sities and Collei^cs, etc., dreat I>ritain,'’ and this figure was intended 
to include' most of the* earlier types of Votes for all the universities in 
Enjrland. Scotland. Wales, and livland."' Oxford and (^ambridpre Uni- 

' Treasury Minute of July 14, 1910. 

■■•Sir Keitli Aliirray, np. cit., ^51. Tiici«lent:illy, II. A. L. Fi.‘<]ier, Pre'sielent of 
the Bo.'irel of Eelucutioii in 1919, is creditc*! by lii.s })io^r;iplicr with playinfr n major 
role* in making' tlic decision to place the U.G.tb under the Treasury. David 
JTcrhrrt Fi.'thrr (1947), p. 114. 

®" Sir Hector lletlieriiifrton, Priiicip.'il of (llasgow’ TTniversity, The Britiah Uni¬ 
versity Systemf 1914—li)54y Aberdeen IJniveraity Studies, No. 113 (1954), p. 6. 

S(dect (Vmimittee* euj Estimntes 19r)l-.5‘J, Fifth Report, 1T.(\ 1153, Anne*x 5, pp. 
bl!-r>3. Tn niiMweT to a qucHtie)!! in Pjirli.'iTne'nt on April 11, 1922, it was announced 
that the U.G.C. had takeui eiver tlie following grants: Technical Instruction from 
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versities did not join the IJ.O.C. prrant list until the lioyal Commission 
in 1022 sanctioned their eligibility to receive eontinning national aid; 
they did, however, receive interim grants of £:i(),000 annually during 
the period W19-]02li. liosponsihllity for national ^ranis to the Jrish 
universities^ both north and south, was transferred in .1922 to the respec¬ 
tive governments in Northern Indand and the Irish Free Slate, h‘aving 
the U.G.C. with jurisdiction solely in Great Britain. 

In 1010 the sum vot(‘d by Parliament for the universities I'osi* to 
£1 ,()0(),()00, of whieh af)proximately two-thirds was allocated to re- 
eurnuit grants for gen(‘ral expenditures and one-third to nonrecurrent 
grants lor capital expansion, purcha.se and repair of equipment, and 
similar exj)enses. Although the Grants Committee eontimn'd the i)ra<'- 
tic(‘ of its predecessors of personally visiting the recipient institutions 
at least once every five years, the grants were not provided on a <juin- 
quennial basis until 1!)25, when the postwar finamdal situation had 
eased somewhat. 

It had been during the i)eriod of austerity that the famous '^Geddes' 
Axe” of 1022 in a nationwide economy wave brmight about, amid some 
heated prot<\sts,'’’ the oidy instain'c in the history of l^ritish stale aid to 
universities of a reduction in grant from that of a i)revi()iis y(*ar."' Tin* 
C.G.C., commenting three years later on this reduction from £1,500,000 
to £1,200,000, noted that it '‘(‘aim* at a most awkward time, wlien Uie 
springs of increased local suj)p()rt wore also beginning to dry up.” The 
Grants Committee therefore urged that “notwithstanding the still seri¬ 
ous conditio]! of the Ex(‘he(juer, a substantial increase in tin* ITirlia- 
mentary Grant , . . be no longer delayed,” and cited in justification the 
fact that “a wise expenditun* upon univ(‘rsi1y education is a liighly 
profitable national inv(*stment."'‘' Subsequently, in 1020, the grant was 
restored to its previous figure. 

The U.G.C.’s lormal terms of ref<‘rcnce (see p. 58) were (hdibcrately 
left general at the committee’s inception in order to allow flexibility, 

tin* Hoard of Kdiicotioii; Aoroiiaiitic's ami Technical 0})tics from tlio l)i‘partincut of 
Scientifif. ami Industrial Itcsoaroh; Oriental Studies from the Treasury; and Oeoa- 
nograpliv from tin* I)evel()])ment Commission. /*nrl. Prh. (Comtuoh.'i) , oth ser., Vol. 
ir»:! n<]L‘L»), e(ds. 

•'’-For example, the General Council of the Trade Ciiiiin Congress and the .Na¬ 
tional Executive of the Eahour Party passe<i a resolution on December 15, 19 lM, 
d(‘crying the proposed reduction, “which enn do virtually nothing to relieve tin* 
national finances, but which will be a scriou.s blow to higher education.” University 
Jivlletin, Vol. 1, No. 1 (danuary, 19””), p. 11. Protests of the Association of Uni¬ 
versity Teachers are carried in the same issue. For other protests, s(‘e Xalurr, Vol. 
108, No. 27W (1921), p. 3S. 

For a table showing the Tr(‘asury grants to universities in selected years be¬ 
tween 1919 and 1957, see Appendix TTI. 

U.G.C., JO port (1925), p, 0. 
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hut more definition was fortlieoming: in a letter of duly 16, 1920, from 
Austen (’liamberlain, CiiaiK'ellor of tin* Exchequer, to 8ir William 
Merorniick. In this, Chamherlain said that the (1 rants Committee, when 
supplenientinji' lo('al suimport for a university with frovernment money, 
“must approve the pu]*])()ses for which it is applied,” and should keep 
in mind the folloAvin.ir jJniides: 

It wouM rl'.'Mrl.v lx- iii!jjiojx'r tor tin* (JovoriinuMit to subsidiso firtivith's on tin* 
port of tin* l*niv(‘rsiti<.*.'s which mny be nnwarrnntod in the national interest or iin- 
})rovub'nt on the j»art of a particular instilution . . . 

Ihirllier, the Tn'asury ^raiiT . . . must be rt'^ardeil as applicable r>nly to such activ¬ 
ities as ari‘ clearly of I'liivirsity character. .. 

. . . tht*re ar<* <*erlain branches of l-iTnersity study . . . which, whih‘ of national ini- 
portaiic(‘, niak(* no special ;ippeal to the support of any one locality...! rely on 
your (x)niniittee to n^comniend .such allocation of the funds at th(‘ir disposal as is 
likely to serve in tin* fullest measure the inter(*sts of University education as :i 
whole.^'* 

The Cl runts (■ommittoc, thus instructed, f(‘lt. justified in takiu" a 
hroad yet restrained approach to the coiirdiiiat iou of uiiiv(*rsity policy. 
In its early reports the C.(».( \ examined nearly all lat'cts of university 
life and ofiered su<j:f’’e.stions for many improvements,'*" hut went no 
further in pursuinp: actmd national coordination of university ])olicies 
than to prai.se the ])ractice of voluntary interuniversity consultations, 
such as had taken place in 1921 on tlu* (jue.stion of the raising of fees. 

The U.(l.(*. did, however, urfi:c each univ(*rsity to address it.self to 
“the formulation of a definite policy, in tin* li^ht of which the many 
jirohlems of its future development over a ])eriod of years can he con¬ 
sidered and decided, in due relation to its financial position and pros¬ 
pects.”'*' The Grants (*ommittee su{?j?est(‘d that, in forminj? sutrh a 
policy, each university mifrht consider the following setiuence of pri¬ 
orities: 

1) Extinfuiij^h existing^ d(*hts. 

2) Put existing departm(‘nts in j^ood order with re.spect to staff, 
salaries, e(|uipment, and library fat'ilities. 

n.(]|.(\, Jirport (H)LM), (hnd. 110.3, Ay)pcmlix, p. JO. 

:m For (*xMniy)lc, in its JOJl lirport^ the TJ.CI.(\ surveyed the following topics: 
ftjciilty ftsibirics; Buy)cranmiution; tenure niid administriitive res})onHibilities; «d- 
ministrative staff; eqiiiy)utcnt and aecommodjition, esyieeially libraries; student life 
and halls of residence; the academic status of teaching in history, economics, social 
science, modern languages, fine arts, medicine, commerce, engineering, and tech¬ 
nology. The major suggestions ofi’ered referre<l to: imy)rovement of salary and 
jumsions; more voice in academic government for junior staff and women staff 
members; strengthening of the lilirary and of the status of the librarian; and 
better provision for administrative staff for the vice-chancellor. 

U.G.C., Jieport (19^5), p. 28. 
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3) Moot tho social noods of the sliidorits as to hostels, common rooms, 
refectories, and so forth. 

4) Before ostablisliinji: a now do|)ai*liiioiit, cojisidor ‘'how far snch a 
('ourso is justifiable in relation to tlio {general needs of the nation and 
the intorcsts of university education as a whole.”''* 

It should be noted that even snc'h mild “siip^t^ostions” as those were 
always carefully formulated by the U.C.C., for it wa,s of the utmost 
importance to the committee that the universities not be fjriven any 
<jjrounds u[)on which to eomidain of undiK* ^r)vernmental interference. 
As an illustration of this attitude, the comnnttee’s report in 1J1U5 in¬ 
sisted that 

... to different imivcrsities tin* saino jjcneial ])roblenis will ]neHc*iit tln'm.selves in dif¬ 
ferent orders of urjj[eiK\y, d<‘t<‘riniiietl by their peeuliar histories and eireuinstances j 
Mild wo must say at on(*(‘ that, even if we thought we could pr()])oiiiid, as we are sure 
we cannot, an ideal coniiiKUi policy for all universities, we should not feel the slight- 
est wish to i>ress its ado[>tioii.-‘‘* 

Therefore, although occasional c.riticisms were expressed by univer¬ 
sity personnel concerning either the general principle of accepting 
momy from the state"' or (*ert.ain s])(‘cific aspects of U.G.C. recommenda¬ 
tions," the over-all pi(‘ture of university-state relations could still be 
described at tlu^ Gongress of the Tbriversities of the British Em- 
pin* in tin* following idyllic*, if not completely accurate terms: 

I am told that the Universities of the British Isles are still comi)letely aiitoiio 
mous. After Boyal Commissions, Dej^artiueiital CominittC(\s, Boards of Education, 
represeiitatioji of Public. Authorities on their governing Boards, State and Munici- 
])al subsidies, a Babniir Goveriinuuit, and Sir William McCormick’s Committee, they 
are none the less absolutely self controlled; they move only from within. Their 
funds, however now obtained, are, like their ancient private wealth, administered at 
their own unfettered discretion; their largely increased i)ublic services which make 
them more felt than ever in the life of the State, are left, in character and extent, 

Ibid. 

- Ibid., p. 12. 

For example, Sir William Ridgeway of Cambridge. Avrote that “tho acceptance 
of a (Tovernmeiit (iraiit is fraught with the gravest danger. TTuless it is made a. 
]>ennaiicut charge on the (hmsolidated Fund it will prove fatal to the autonomy of 
the University.’^ From his article, “The Boyal Commission and the Universities,” 
Quarifrlif lifvicw, L’.'hS (15)22), I147->{(i0. P. ;M7. 

The editor of the T'nivrrsity Bulletinj for example, raised strong o]).iections to 
the U.G.C. comment on salary and superannuation proposals of the Association of 
Unh^ersity Teachers: “We should not object much to this indirect condemnation 
of a vital juinciple of the A.U.T. movement if Ave kncAV exactly the position of tho 
U.G.(\ and . . . their relationship to the universities. On tin* one hand, they disclaim 
all intention of destroying the complete autonomy of university institutions and 
then proceed to condemn, Avithout offering detailed criticism, a document Avliicli has 
Avon almost uni\^ersal support among university teachers and gOAa'rniiig bodies.” 
University Bulletin^ 1 (11)22), 10. 
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wholly to Ihoir loii^-trM\ii<‘d sonso of public duty. Elcmoiitary (‘(lucution is a function 
of tho State; secondary education is becoiiiiiifj more and more so; technical educa¬ 
tion, apart from the Universities, is likely to pjet increased State support and con¬ 
trol; associations of t(‘achers are demanding that ^‘i)ublic opinion'^ shall “accept 
education as inrding a continuous and steadily increasing provision and as a na 
tional service . . I>ut among the victories of British common sense, there still re¬ 
mains Uu? Britisli OovtTiiment ]>olicy to support the Universities, and to leave them 
fr(‘(‘ as they were in the days before the State controlled any education.*" 

At this sMin<‘ Uotigivss, however, the Earl of Balfour, Chaneellor of 
Cambridge, took a less eheerfnl line by pointing out the probability 
that the universities would, especially aft(‘r liaviiig acf(‘epted state aid, 
beeonie subject to inereasing pn»ssures to favor “applied’’ at the ex- 
petise of “j>ur(^” seieiiees. II<* insisted that the latter constituted the triu* 
mission of the university and added that much of tin* (h'sired informa¬ 
tion of praetit'al valin* resnlt(*d iiieidentally from th(‘ inirsuit of knowl¬ 
edge for its own sake." 

'PiiK l!)‘U)’s: Admimstrativu Confusion and 

Blind)SOPHIO AI / l)isAOKEKM F.NT 

The government eoiitiniu'd to ns(‘ several ehanin*ls other than the 
to aid nniv(U'sity res(*areh programs in tlie fields of agrienllnre, 
medieine, seieiiee, and industry. Indeed, the work of the various bodies 
eonne(*ted with agrienltural researeh had become so exttmsive that the 
Agrienltnral Researeh Coimeil was (*stablished by royal (diarter in 
1021 to j)lan and eourdiiiati* researeh Ihronghont the whole field. One(* 
again, as in the founding of the Department of Sei(‘ntifie and Industrial 
Heseandi and the Medical Research (\)nneil, the new body was made 
responsibh' to tin* Brivy (’onneil, whose TiOrd Bresident served as chair¬ 
man. Attemj)ts w^Te made to co<irdi.nale the work of these three' and 
other agencies associated with research programs by having assessors 
from all of th(*m attend tin' meetings of tlie Advisory Couindl of the 
D.S.I.R. 

Such efforts at int(*gratioij wen* not eomph'tely successful, hoAvever, 
for in 1022 the S(‘lect (’ominittee on Estimate's (see p. 117) drew atten¬ 
tion to the danger that having so many agencies acting in the distribu¬ 
tion of state funds would confuse Barliament in its attempt to determine 
exactly how much money it was approving, for which kinds of activities, 
and for which institutions. The Select Committ('e recommended, there- 

F. 1{. Holme, in “The Stutc nnd the University/^ in 7’hinl Congress of the Uni¬ 
versities of the British Fm]»ir<‘, Hrport of the Vrnrrrdmf/s OO-h), p. 14, 

’••/hiVi., pp. 4-7. 
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1‘oro, that the U.(t.O. should add a seheduh* to its annual Estimate 
sliowiu" the approximate total "rant provided on other Votes for eaeh 
of the institutions it assisted.*' 

The somewhat eonfiisiu!" variety of state agencies aidiii" the uni¬ 
versities in 1930 provoked a eritieisni of a difi'ereut type from Abraham 
Klexner, the Ameri(*an author of JJniv{ rsili( s, A au ricau, Eixjlinh, 
German: 

The creation ot tlie University (naiits Coiiiniittec, tin* Meaicnl UeseMn-h ('(nincil, 
the Uepnrtment of Industrial and Scientific Kesearch indicates recoj^niliun of tin* 
fact that Knf;jland lacks irKulerii universities. The orfjanizations just named j;ivc 
teinpe^’ary relief—a l»l(»ok grant, supjmrt for a promising investigator or an iniiior 
taut investigati(»n. Such agencies are not superfluous; undi'r all circumstances they 
have their uses; but they are no sub.stitute for ... deveIo])ed [modern j universities.'' 

In tliis judgTiient, however, Flexner overlooked entirely tin* eapaeity 
of lh(‘se "<m*rnment bodies to evolve into (‘tf(‘etive instruments for aid¬ 
ing in the attainment of ‘‘developed univ<‘rsilMon* fundanuMilally, 
he failed to appreeiatt* the faet that in Britain this evolutionary ])roeess 
is usually vital to the sueeessful funetioning of an institution. 

Xotwilhstanding these shorteomings, Flexuer’s erilieism of th(‘ es- 
s(*!itially ad hoc nature of these ageneies in 1930 was in the main eor- 
r(*(d. Other foreigners eould praise “la eoordination spontanee dans 
les universites anglaises,"'" but certainly most of the British writers 
on education who produced the voluminous literature of critical sdf- 
examination during and after the late 192()'s' agreed that the. nation¬ 
wide character of I he problems ihen confronting tlie universities 
required more long-range thiidving and planning. The most important 
of these problems concerned: (1) the impact of increasing numbers of 
stiul(‘uls both on uMi^'ersity standards and on grailuale em])loyni(*nt , 

Select Cmuraittoc on Estimates Fir.sl Frport, Il.C. oH, p. f). 

'*• Abraham Flexiier, Tinivrrfiitic.s, J inrriran, Knijlushy G(. rman (llh'lO;, p. 

Tliis was the title of an article l»y \'\ Uouillot which was reviewed in the Tw/ 
rersitu's Hrvinv for April, (l^trangely enough, the reviewer neglected to 

mention where tlie article in ipiestion was published! ) Mr. Uoinllot was said to show 
“a avmpathetic and broadminded tolerance of the English method, or rather lack 
of inethod, that achieves some sort of coordinatimi among the universities without 
ecnlralisatimi. The writer points out what we miss: llie detiiK'd common aim, the 
(‘conomy of money, of effort, and the unity which go with centralisation, but he 
appreci*ates the benefits of our freedom, not the least being the power of each uni¬ 
versity to cater for special needs of its own district.” Pose Hamilton, review, in 
llvivcrsitirii h'rvicw, n.s., Vol. .1, No. 2 (A]>ril, 1929), p. 14o. 

"‘See for example, H. G. G. Ilerklots, The Kew Vniversitinty An Ertrriuil Ex- 
ammalion (1928) ; A. N. Whitehead, Thr Aims of Education (1929} ; T. Gr<’eiiidge. 
Degenerate Oxford, a Critical Study of Modern University Life (1930); M. A. 
Pink If the Blind J.ead (1932) ; ilcrtraiid Uussell, Education and the Social Order 
(1932) • Sir Ernest Barker, National Character and the Factors in Its Formation 
(1927); Hobertson, op. cit. (in n. 4, above); TiOrd Eustace Percy, Education at 
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the arts and the saenn.. ■ ',l.... tpnref higher eduvatioii. 
jnh.smlorto-hni.al eolleKn'^^ H 

With thr coining oi the dcpirssiOll aiui liu i . 

possibilitirs for stiulonts dirndly out of .secondary sehool, tli(' rate oi 
oiivollnioid ijien'tise iu Jiritish uuiversitios was at'celeraled from a nicio 
a per cent increase duriu^^ the years 1923-24 throu^di 1.028-2,9 to an 
11 per cent iiierease during tin* yonrsi 1929-30 through 1933-34. This, 
coupled with the j«:eneral eeonoinie .sta^iiation, brou^’lit a rise in un¬ 
employment of university ‘graduates and caused Sir Ernest liarker to 
deerj^ the lack of national jdanning on the (juestion of the kinds and 
numbers of university-trained per.sons need(Hl in the country. Sir 
Ernest warned: “The discontented product of a clerkly system of edu¬ 
cation may become a revolutionary force.'**" 

Sir Cliarl(‘s Grant Kobertson, Yice-Chancellor of Birminj^ham Uni¬ 
versity, feared that tlie in(‘r(‘ased enrollnnnits would foster a type of 
“highly competent niedio('rity" that would be a “real daiif^er to a na¬ 
tion, and above all, to a university/'”' 

W. II. G. Arinytage, in his admirable chapt(»r on British hip:hcr edu¬ 
cation in the 19110's/'' pointed out that a larpje number and variety of 
individuals and or^^anizations were expre.ssin" emphatic opinions on 
the perennial questions of proper curricula and of the synthesis of 
highly specialized disciplines. Aldous Iluxhy's Brave New World 
(19112), a satire on science’s exce.ssive .self-confidence, and the Bishop of 
Itipon's suggestion to the British Association in 1927 that science take 
a ten-year holiday were examples of the continuing mutual recrimina¬ 
tions between the arts and the sciences over their respective places in 
the curriculum. 

The brunt of the humanists' abu.se, however, was not directf'd at the 
“imre” sciences, which, though considered too imperious in their pre¬ 
tensions, w(‘re neverthele.ss granted to be legitimate university disci¬ 
plines; the humanists’ real contempt was reserved for the frankly 
utilitarian subjects that were intruding more and more into university 
(uirricula. Flexner lists example after example of applied technical 
.studies wdiich had by that time been allowed to establish a foothold in 
modern British universities. >Such “excrc.scence.s" (Flexner’s term) as 
courses in brewing, gas engineering, gla.ss technology, librarianship, 
and automobile engineering were, the humanists believed, far better 
relegated to technical colleg(».s. 

Barker, op. cit.y p. 244. 

KohertsoiJ, op. rif. (in n. 4, alxive), p- "5. 

Armyt.age, op. cit. (in n. 4, above), chapter xii. 
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From the oi)posing: eaiiij), Lord Eustace Percy, who, as JVesident of 
the Board of Education, was (diar^^ed with the suj)ervision of the tech¬ 
nical collejife system, responded wdth the warning that tlie luimanists' 
(*ondes(*(*iision boded ill for a country which was ‘hio lonj,^‘r ... to he 
(uijoyed and exploited for its advantages, [but rather] ... to be saved.'”' 
Alleging that the technical colleges had been “thrust, as it were, into 
a corner of our national system and treated as, at best, mere useful 
adjuncts of the workshop and the mine,” Tjord l\*rcy spurred the 
contr()V(*rs 3 % which ('ontinues to the present time, on the proptu* rela¬ 
tionship of the technical colleges to the rest of higher education. In tJie 
ineantiiiic, the Association of Teachers in Technicral Instruction gav(' 
practical exj)ression to Jjord Percy's admonishments by undertaking 
during the 19;30’s a campaign to “obtain recognition of ft^Kdinical] 
colleges as legitimate partners with the UTiiversiti(‘s at the head of the 
ed u cational sj^stem.' 

The University Grants Committee was naturally not indifferent to 
all this discussion and dissension about university affairs, but, while 
feeling free to exj)ress opinions on most of the issues in disput(‘, it 
continued to be very candul in doing so, l(‘St its suggestions be regarded 
as mandates to the universities. The closest that the II.G.C. came to 
expressing outright displeasure at tlie universities' lack of response 
to its recommendations was in its report in U)IK). After noting ihe 
Treasury’s criticisms that the committee's recpiests for increased grai.ts 
Avere time after time made for the ostensible purpose of helj)ing to 
pay salaries and aiding libraries while, in ai'tual fact, the universities 
were using the grants for curricular expansion, the F.G.C. reempha¬ 
sized its advice that a university should not brancli out into new ac¬ 
tivities until after consolidating its position on salaries and librari(*s. 
This mild rebuke concluded with the warning: “We shall be pro¬ 
foundly disapi)ointed if, at the end of another quinquennium, w^e have 
once more to inform [the Treasury] that it is for expenditure upon 
tliese Iw’o items that additional income is in genc‘ral most urgently re¬ 
quired.''^" 

On the issue of the ])lace of applied subjects in university curricula, 
the U.G.C. sided wdth tlie academic “purists”: “If industry comes to 
look to the Universities for technicians and administrators, in the same 
way as the Local [Government] Authorities look to them for school 
teachers, their academic ideals are surely robust enough to resist un- 

M l*erfy, op. cit.y p. 57. Lord Percy also commented that ^‘the most despornte 
need of Englislj odiicatioii is :i eummon university j)oliey’^ (p. 50). 

Arnn’t.'ige, op. cit., p. 270 . 

U.G.C., Jieport (19;i0), p. 51. 
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duo from either . . Katlier than beeonio the “tied house” of 

;iuy “speciitl iut(U‘t*st or eaJlin^,” the Grants Goininittee eontinued, a 
university eould render the best service to the nalion by remaininj^ 
“true to itself.” Then, in a key passage, the ('oinmittee concluded: 

TIjo Universities emuiot iiuleetl isolate themselves from the ]>rn<*tii*al affairs of lif<‘, 
in wliieli it is om* of their duties to lit their stiidfiitN to take a useful and enli^liteiied 
part, but the principle fur wliich they primarily stand is the disinterested j)ursuit of 
kiinwhalf'e in all its branches, with free<loin for the s]>irit of em(uiry to follow what 
ever path its work may disclose.''^ 

Kegarding tin* question of the ideal curriculum, the I'.G.U. recog¬ 
nized that “the objective of the best training for a vocation in life is 
not easily r(‘eonciled with the objective of the best training for life 
itself. . . , Universities . . . have always been tVu'cd with this dilemma.”' 
However, in order to encourage as much as possible the proper condi¬ 
tions for liberal education, the U.G.C. urged tin* di'velopment of tutorial 
systems and halls of residence, and warned against overspecialization. 

The Grants (Vmimittee also made a surv(*y of the universities to de- 
t(‘rmine tin* (‘xtent of unemployment among recent graduates, and was 
able to report in 1T15 that the danger wliich had threatened in the early 
part of that d(U*ad(* had receded markedly. The U.G.C. nevertheless 
recommen(h‘d the expansion of university Appointments Hoards (i.e., 
job-placenumt bureaus) and stated its regret that local governnumt 
officials had not cultival<‘d more wid(‘ly the practice of r(‘cruiting th(‘ir 
personnel from university^ graduates. 

In 1930 Sir William McCormick di(‘d and was succeeded as chairman 
of the Grants Committee by- Sir Walter Ihichanan Itidchdl (the first 
s(*cretary of tin* U.G.(^ in 1919), who died soon aftt*rward, in 1934. 
Sir Walter Moberly tluni succeeded to the chairmanshij), which jiosition 
was mad(‘ a full-time one in 1930, in recognition of the increasing 
burden of U.G.C. responsibilitie.s. 

As for the level of national grants, after reaching £1,550,000 an¬ 
nually for the quimpiennium of 1925-20 through 1929-30, they climbed 
further to £1,800,000 a year tliroughout the subsequent five-year period 
and remain(‘d there desjiite the economic* ])ressures of the dejires- 
sion. Tn 1930, after receiving a deputation from the Committee of Vme- 
Chaneellors and Principals, and in line with a ret*ommendation of the 
U.G.C., the Chancc’llor of the Exchequer agreed to raise the grants by 
an additional £300,000, up a total of £2,100,000 aunually. 

'^Jbid.y pp. 52-53. One wonders whether the present U.G.fJ. would deal quite so 
harslily with eourses in technology, business, and teacher training. 

“ .As qu(»ted in Armytage, op. ril., p. 271. 
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The should not be passed over without some mention of the 

issue of aeademic freedom. The influx into Enj^land of many scholars 
expelled from Nazi Germany in 1934 and 1935 and the eontroversy 
aroused in Parliament and the press by Professor Laski’s l(M‘tun*s in 
Moscow in 1934*’’' combined to bring^ the issue formally before the Asso¬ 
ciation of University Teachers (the A.U.T.). At its mc'cting in Decem¬ 
ber, 1934, the A.U.T. Council adopted the following resolution: 

The Assoc'i.'ition of University Teachers affirms the rifjht of University teachers to 
the full exercise of their functions and privileges as citizcuis. It maintains that the 
puhlic expression of opinion, Avithin the limits of tlu* law, on controversial mat 
tors is in no way incompatible with the position and responsibilities of a univer.sity 
teaclier, it being und(!rstood that such (‘xpression of ojunion is personal and does not 
commit the Institution to which he belongs. 

Tin? A.U.T. recognizes that a special responsibility n-sts on a University teacher 
to weigh his words carefully when making public })ronouncements. lint the applies 
tion of this principle in ])articular cases must, in the final resort, be left to the 
judgement of the individual concerned, and the A.U.T. would resist any attein]>t by 
rniversity authorities or by outside bodies to impose restrictions on such exiuession 
of opinion.''" 

\Vh(*n certain university elements, not satisfied that this resolution 
sufliced to meet the danger of possible repressions, formed an Aeademic 
Freedom Committee and ])ressed their claims more vigorously, the (‘di- 
tor of the JJmvc7'siiics Review replied, “There Ls little justification for 
all this i)Othcr. Our acad(‘mic fr(‘edom has not been, nor is it lik(‘ly to 
be, threatened by anyone.’’ He dismissed the idea of governmental re¬ 
strictions with the opinion that the Grants Commiltee is “not only 
trusted imiflicitly by university teachers but is coming to be regarded 
as the champion of our p(‘culiar rights.” 

The U.G.C., whose functioning at that time was d(‘scribed by th(‘ 
head of a university college as a “miracle of self-efraceirient,”‘“ advanced 
this assurance in Pldfl regarding academic freedom: “No doubt in a 
country like our own, where doctrines of sovereignty have seldom bciMi 
pushed to extremes and where the zeal for centralisation or bureau- 
crati(*. regimiMitation either has never btum strong or has been kept 
within bounds, the risks to University autonomy are relativ(*ly small.’ " 

As the prospect of war grew in the late 1930X attention in the uni¬ 
versities and the U.G.C. was necessarily diverted to the grim task of 
preparing for that eventuality. The U.G.C. became, in the words of Sir 

Kingsley Martin, Harold Laski (1953), pj). 94—95. 

"■ Universitirs Kevirw, ii.s., V«»l. 5, No. 12 (April, 1935), p. 13. 

Universities lUview, ii.s., Vol. 7, No. 1 (October, 1935), pp. 1-3. 

‘•‘•John Miirrny, “Freedom in Universities,'' T'nirersities Jtrrinr, n.s., Yol. 7, No. 
1 ('October, 1935),p. “1. 

U.G.C., Report (1935), p. 10. 
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Koitli Murray, “a cl<*ariiig: house for all the plans for the use of the 
Ijiiiversities in the ev(*iit of war/''' 

The Committee of \'iee-Chaneellors and Prineipals also assumed a 
j^jreater importauee in this period—almost in spite of itself. Originally, 
it may be remeinlaTed, the Viee-Chaneellors' Committee functioned 
merely as part of tin* Exeeiilive Council of the Universities Bureau of 
tJie l>ri1ish Empire ami met only in “rump session’^ after imperial busi¬ 
ness had been transacted. Only in 19)11, after the T’^niversities Bureau 
had been reorganized, did tliere emerge a eon.stitiitioii for a formal, sep¬ 
arate (‘ommitte(* of senior university officers in Britain. The Courts and 
Councils of the various rel(‘vant uniATrsities were ask(*d to consider the 
draft constitution and, if they approAa*d (as they all did), to appoint 
their re])resentatives to the m‘AV Vice-Chancellors’ Committee. 

The only “lU'w'’ as|)ect of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals, however, was its formal status, for it continued to act only 
as a consultative body, with no poAver to commit its memb(*r institu¬ 
tions. If it desired any a<'tion to be taken by the universities, it had to 
S(‘ek spet'ific authorization from the appropriati* governing bodies. Ac¬ 
cording to its senior member, Avriting in 1954: 

Th;it and no other is tlie ]»ositioii whiclj tie* (’oinmitU.'C oeeiii»it's and desires to oe- 
eii|o'. .. Pnit from 1939 onwards, wlndher it like<i it or not, on some matters the 
roniiiiittee has liad to act. . , . With war iinj)emling, tfie (h)v<‘niment soiiglit tin' ad 
vice of the Committee on maiiv issues afl’eeting tht‘ Universities which wore then iii- 
v(*sted with a higii degree of secreev ... Th(*re wus no answer to the (Jovernment 
view that tiny must have some orgaiiisatiou able to speak for tin* Universities as a 
whole, and able to ke<'j> silence when silence was ealle(( for.*'- 

Certainly the lcngth(*ning lists of topics discussed at Ihe Viee-Chan¬ 
eellors’ Committee riu*elings just before flic war'"* and tlie greatly in- 
(*r(*as(‘d number of these gatherings in contrast Avith the rather casual 
four a year originally held, Avere indications that this committee, Avith 
or without imf)()sing formal poAAvrs, was destined to ])arallel the U.G.(\ 
in growth of inflneiK'c and responsibility. With tlie Grants Committee 
and A'iee-(;9ianeollors’ Committee thus drawn closer together and both 
giA’cn heavy resfxmsibililies for eoiirdinating the work of the uniA'er- 
sities during the war, the scene w^as set for the dramatic transition to 
positive slate leadership in higher education aft(*r 1945. 

’*■ Sir Kvith Murrny, op. rif. (in n. 22, ubnvi*), j). 2r)2. 

"" flethcringtnii, o/l n't. (in n. 30, nbovf), pp. 8-9. 

Lists of those tui)ics are provided in the aiiiiiial Jieport of the Exi cvtive Covnril 
fniblished by the Association of the Universities of the British Commonwealth. For 
a typical recent list, see Appendix V. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF POSITIVE STATE 
LEADERSHIP IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

As TREVious cliaj)tt‘rs have shown, university (levelo]uuen1 liiLS always 
been more or less closely eonne(‘tec] witli the How of national events, t)vit 
this was never more true tluin for the period following: Wo?*ld War 11, 
when the scope and purpos(‘ of the universities became (me of the most 
vital concerns of an exliausted state faced with a variety of formidable 
])r()blems. One observer notinl: “Mon^ nearly a debtor nation now, with 
resources j^i^ravc^ly de])leted, llritain is attemplinuf at tlie same tiim* both 
to r(»store and re-(‘(|uif) her economy and to pr()C(‘ed from political on to 
sO(rial democracy. ... It is assumed that she will b(‘ able to do all this 
with no loss of freedom.”' 

It will be the ^oal of this and tlie follovviiifr chapter to describe the 
various ways in wdiich expanded state activity and ])lannin^ since 11145 
liave affected the evolution of the relations betwetm universities and tlu^ 
state. In order to brinp: coherence to the mass of postwar data, it has 
been necessary to depart somewhat from the general ehronoloi^ical pat¬ 
tern hitherto em])loyed. Tlie present chaptm*, therefore, conccuitrates on 
the eraerfi^in^ roles of the Ihiiversity Grants Committee and its unoffi¬ 
cial eounterfmrt in university circles, the (committee of Vice-Chancel¬ 
lors and Principals. Tin* next (chapter deals with other state activities 
affectiunr the universities, including in particular the burgeoning prob¬ 
lem of technical education. 

National Planning and University-State Relations 

World War II, like its predecessor, had a drastic, impact on both the 
nation in general and the universities in particular." The latter fared 
better in one respect and worse in another during the seeond holocaust. 
On the one hand, probabl.y owing to the existence of, and eobperation 
between, the University Grants ('ommittee and the Vice-Chani*ellors’ 
Committee, there was a more discriminating use of university man¬ 
power during the war, and consequently a smaller drop in university 
enrollments: because of the widespread practice of deferring students 
of science and medicine, university numbers fell only from 50,000 to 
about 36,000. On the other hand, university buildings suffered greater 

* Sir Fred Clarke, as quoted in George Kncller, Jlighrr Learning in Britain 
(19r>5), p. 83. 

®For a detailed description of the universities in wartime, see the Times Mdvra¬ 
tional i^upplement, February 15 and 22 and March 1, 1941, passim. 
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war daniagre, and the (‘vaciiation of several universities from their (*x- 
pos(*d loeations eaused a plethora of iiiipret'edeiited eoniplietitions. The 
Univei-sity of Lojidon, in parti(uilar, was widely dispersed, some of its 
eonstitnent eollejres being moved as far as Aberdeen, 8t. Andrews, 
Swansea, and Exeter. 

Also, tlie universities faeed the familiar wartime evils of spiraling in¬ 
flation and a heavy baeklog of plant maintenaiiec and repair needs, and 
of postponed eonstruetion. It became obvious that universit^^ expendi¬ 
tures would have to increase sharply, part icularly when the ex-service¬ 
men began to return to the classroom. And since the high wartime rate 
of taxation continued for the most part unchanged after 1945, it also 
became obvious that the state, and not private benefactors,' would have 
to bear the brunt of tliese increased expenditures. 

Again owing to the cooperation and joint planning of the U.d.C. 
and the Vice-(9ianeellors’ Committee, the formcu^ was abh^ to p?*esent 
to the Treasury in danuary, 1945, a convincing iiKunorandum outlining 
Icuitativc university plans for the next ten years and pointing out that 
‘the univei-sities had reached a critical point in their history and that 
the expansion and improvement of facilities for univcTsily educatioii 
which the public interest dcmianded could be achiev(‘d only with the 
aid of largely iiu'reased subvcuitions from the Excdu'ciiKu*."' 

Sir dohii Anderson, Churchiirs Chancellor of the Exche(|U(‘r in 1!)45, 
accepted the U.C.l', r(‘commendation wdth the agreement that, i)ending 
more settled conditions and the reports of several c()mmitte(*s of enquiry 
appointed by government departments to investigat(‘ th(‘ national need 
for certain types of professional specialists, the national grant be raised 
for a period of two y(»ars from £2,149,000 to £4,149,000 ajinually, and 
that a further £1,000,000 a year b(‘ included to meet the costs of the 
improvements in medical education recommended by the Goodcmough 
Committee of 1944 (see n. 10, below). FurtlK'rmore, an assurance 'was 
given in general terms that the grant would be substaidially increased 
in the course of the remaining years of the decade. 

Several develo])ments in the mid-1940's pointed to a gr(*atly enlargc'd 
university system. For instance, the forces for expansion received eji- 
dorsement in 1943-44 from four different studies of the general univer¬ 
sity situation in Britain. These were published by the Association of 
Scientific Workers, the Association of University Teachers, the British 
Association (through its special committee studying the universities), 

‘ ITnivorsity income from cinlowincntH, tlonatioiis, and siitiscriptioris dwliucti 
from 18 per cent of university income in 1938-39 to 11.5 p(?r c(mt in 194(i-47 and 
4.7 ]MM* cent in 1955-5(). Sec Ap])endix TV. 

^ As quoted in U.G.C., University Development from W3i> to 1947 (1948), p. 70. 
Cited hereafter in this chapter as U.G.C., Univ. Devel. 1935-1947. 
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and th(‘ National T'liion of Studonls, ivsjHvtivoly. In addition, Sir 
Ernest (later Tvord) Simon, eliairman of the CouneiJ at Manehester 
Uiiiversily, published a i)amj)hlet in 1944, The Devdopmeni of British 
Vnivfr.uiics, whieh ealled for “eoiisiderable expansion” of the univer¬ 
sities and labeled previous provision for En^dish universiti(*s cis “par¬ 
simonious” eompared to that in the United States. 

From the jrovernmentN si(h\, a trend toward a planned so(4ety was 
beeoiiiin”- riianirest, and implieit in this was a ^^rowinjr demand for an 
enlarjzfed university sysltun. Ae(*elerated by the wartime need to utilize 
all human and physical ]*(‘sourees to their utmost potential, j:^reater 
state planninfj^ came to be aee(‘pted in prin('if)le by all political parties 
as a necessary concomitant of a revitaliz(*d and (‘xpandin'r postwar 
e(*nnomy. As (*arly as lf)4‘{ a political sciemtist was o/reriiifr this f)roph- 
ccy: “'fhe two world wars . . . brin*^ us, whatever we wish, to the 
(‘ertainty of a planiK'd socitdy."*' Kepercussions of this on the univer¬ 
sities prradually became evident as various studi(‘s undertaken and plans 
adoplt'd by the <i:ovt‘rnment combiiUMl to betoken a major expansion in 
hi^dier education. Amon^^ such j)lans and studies were those made by 
tlie several committees of (‘lUjuiry on university trainin^^ in various pro- 
f(‘ssional fields (sec* p. 72), those leading to the Beverid;.^‘e Committee* 
Report on social W(*irare measun*s, and those laying the ^rvoundwork 
for th(* Education Act of 15144 and the National Health Act. 

The Education Act of 1944 was particularly sij^nificant for the 
universities in at least three main ways: Educationally, it promised 
to increase* greatly the? number of students qualified for university 
matriculation. Administratively, by completinf>r the lon|»- transition 
from the laissez-faire bej^inniiifrs of state involvement in education in 
18513 to a national syst(*m of education, it lent suj^port to those* who 
were ur^in;^ increased state coordination of develo])ment.s in hijrher 
education. And politically, by means of its proposed “alternate ladder” 
to scientific, status, involvinj^ “parity of esteem” for those who ascended 
via ne^v secondary modern or technical schools and then technical 
colleges, it added to the controvers}" over “social equality” and the 
universities.^ 

The Education Act, which cannot be described here* in detail, raised 
tlie sch()ol-leaving age from fourteen to fifteen years, and promised a 
further rise, as soon as conditions permitted, to the age of sixt(*en. 
hhirth(*rmore, free part-time education was to be provid(*d until the 
age of eighteen. The Local Education Authorities (i.e., the Education 

W. II. (4. Armytage, Civic rnircrsilirs (1955), pj). 281-^82. 

”11. tl. Laski, ]}rflections on the Kci'olvtion of our Time (1943), p. 1G3. 

' Thi* question ol* “juirity of esteem” is eonsitlered turtlier below, p. 178. 
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(■omniittees of tlie various units of local "overnincnt) wore g-ivcui the 
r(\si)onsibility of iiiakiii" suin' that a full raiig:e of primary, secondary, 
and further education was available in their areas. In particular, the 
s(M*ondary schools had to bo 

. .. sufiicicnl in nuinbor, clKirnctcr, and etjiiipnioiit to afford for all })upils o])por- 
tuiiitics of fdiu-atioii off(‘riiif; such variety of instruction and Iraininj; as may he <h‘' 
sirahle, in view of tlieir different a^es, abilities, and aptitudes, and of the difTercnt 
jieriods for which tiny may be expected to remain at school.^' 

To meet this Herculean task, the Loeal Education Authorities pro¬ 
vided, broadl.v spt'aking*, three difft'reut tyi)es of secondary schools: the 
frrammai* school, preparing boys and ^irls for the universities and the 
})rofcssi()iis; th(‘ “modern school,'- olfcrinjj: a good all-round education, 
with ])erhaps some technical or vocational bias, to students who failed 
to gain enliy to the first lyjie: and the technical school (now increas¬ 
ingly’’ included in one or the otht‘r of the previous two categories), which 
trains students who have* strong teelinieal aiititudes. Loc'al Education 
Authoriti(‘s havt* the disercdioiiar.v j)owi‘r to combine any two or all 
thr('(‘ types into (me school, if th<\v wish. If the 1yp(‘s merely exist side 
by' side in the same set of buildings, the school is called ‘‘bilaterar^ or 
‘‘multilateral’-; if lli(\v are fused, the school is teniK'd “comprehensive.’' 
The “comprehensive school'’ is also involved in the political controversy 
about “social e(|nality'’' and will be mentioned again later, in connection 
with the charge of class advantages in university' and secondary 
education. 

Although the Ministiy of Edin'ati(jn does not diriMdly pnndde, main¬ 
tain, or ('ontrol an.v schools or cnijilo.v any teachers, it nevertheless has 
some powers of inspection and of the purse (e.g., it provides three- 
fifths of the total sum spend by the Local Ednention Authorities) which 
give it amjde inean.s of iidliunicing educational policies and practices. 

The extent of the state’s accelerated interest in the universities dur¬ 
ing the 194()'s was, as mentioned earli<*r, further indi(fated by the num¬ 
ber of committees of encjiiiry' appoint(*d during and after the war by 
government departments. The Ministry' of Agriculture and the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for Scotland apiminted four different committees 
(two of them headed by Dr. Loveday, one by Lord Alness, and one by 
Lord fJustice Liixmoore) which reported between 1943 and 1946 on 
ways of improving tc'aching and research in agricultural and veteri¬ 
nary' ediK'ation.” 

’’Hritish Informntion Services, Education in Great Britain (1952), pp. 11-10. 

" Clomiiiidce on Pi»st-war Agricultural Kdiicatioii in England and Wales, Ee })07 
(19iH), Cmd. 01 ,‘5:1; (V)mmittee on Veterinary Education in Great Britain, Secon 
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Medical and dental education were the subjects of extensive reports 
in 1944 and 1940 by the (ioodenoug:h and Teviot ('ommittees, both ap¬ 
pointed by the Ministry of ilealth in conjunction witli tlie Department 
of Health for Sc'etland.'" In 1940 the Claphani (.■onimiltee, ap[)oiiited by 
the Privy C'ouncil and tlu' Treasury, reported social and economic 
research; and the Barlow Committee, appointed by the Lord I’resident 
of the 0)unci1, re]H)r1ed on the needs for sciimlitic nianpowfu*. " 

Oriental, Slavonic, East European, and African studies were con¬ 
sidered in the 19^7 report of the Scarbroufrh Committee, ai)pointeil by 
the Foreign Office.'" Two other bodies of (‘iiquiry, established by the 
Ministry of Education to survey subjects mostly outside the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the universities, but whose reimrts nevertheless affected univer¬ 
sity development, W(‘re the McNair Committee on teacher trainin'”: 
(1944) and the Percy Committee on higher technoloj^ical education 
(1945 

The cumulative efftMd on university-state relations of these commit¬ 
tees of ernjuiry and the other national developments cited above may, 
for the sake of clarity, be considered under four headinj>:s: (1) the hujife 
increase in the national grant to be distributed by the (2) the 

bi-oadening of the C.C.C’.’s tcn-ins of refe?'enc(* (scu* j). oS) ; (:t) modifi¬ 
cations in the U.U.C.’s organizational structure; and (4) changes in 
the li.C.C.’s procedures for allocating grants, including both the types 
of activities and the number of institutions aided. (Tlie increases in 
gov(Tninent-sponsorcd r(‘S(‘ar(‘h and in state scholarships which re¬ 
sulted from committee recommendations will be dealt with in the next 
chajder, as they do not directly concern the U.C.C.) 

INCKKASH OF Till) NATIONAL (JRANT 

The re|)orts of the various committees of enquiry riunforced the govern- 
menfs decision to expand radically the national grant to the univer¬ 
sities, since the separate recommendations for such improved facilities 
as classrooms, laboratories, libraries, and hostels, and for greater 
luinibers of staff and students in the various fields of study surveyed 

Report (1941), Cmd. Of)!7; Coiiiniittco on Agricultural Education in Scotland, 
Report (1945), Cmd. ()704 ; Committee on Higher Agricultural Education in Eng¬ 
land and Wales, Report (194(5), Cind. h7li8. 

Inter-departmeiital CoiimiiLtec on M<*dical Education, Rtjiort (1914); Inter- 
di^partmontal Committee on llcTitistry, Report (194(1), Cmd. 6727. 

“Committee on llie Trovisioii lor Social and Kconomic h’esearch, Rrport (1946), 
Cmd. 0868; Committee on ScienliOc Manpower, Report (1946), Cmd. 6824. 

Inter departmental (kmiinission of Enquiry on Oriental, Slavonic, East Euro¬ 
pean and African Studies, Report (1947). 

Committee on Teachers and Youth Lt^ader.s, Report (1944) ; Special Committee 
on lliglier Ti'chnological Educalioii, Report (194.».i. 
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amounted eolloetively to a very costly pro<?ram. Tlie Barlow CJoinmittee 
Report, in particular, grained public attention with its emphatic asser¬ 
tion that, if the nation w^ere not to sutfer an acute shortagre of trained 
personn(‘l, the number of scientists and technologrists had to be doubled 
within ten years. It added that, although the Barlow Committee was not 
('omi)etent to determine what was the proper amount of iiK'.rease, the 
jiumber of arts students might also be substantially enlarged, provided 
there wen* siifnci(*nt emf)loyment to absorb them." 

By If)47, the Labour Party having come to pow’cr, another series of 
major government d(*eisions involving iniiversity grants had to be 
made as a result of the eonvergeiu'c of tliree conditions: First, the two- 
y(*ar grant to the universities, apj)roved by Sir John Anderson, W 7 is 
about to lapse; second, most of the committees of enquiry had reported, 
recommending an immense expansion of higher education; and third, 
the university building i)rograms were in dire financial straits, a condi¬ 
tion that was holding back badly ne(*ded developm(*nts in educational 
policy. 

hi March, lfl47, Ilugii Dalton, Chancellor of the Kxchecpier, notified 
Parliament that to meet these problems he w’as reijitroducing the quin- 
(juennial system for the period 1,947-1952 and raising the national 
grant for the current year, 1947-48, to .C9,()0(),()()0, after wdiich it w'as 
to rise gradually to £12,000,()()() by the (‘ud of the quinquennium. Fur¬ 
thermore, he accepted in ])rinciple the provisions of tlu* .Memo¬ 

randum of January, 1947, outlining the universities^ capital-expansion 
ne<*ds, although he pointed out that because of st(*el and other shortages, 
it Avas not likely that more than £20,000,000 of the rc'commended 
£50,000,000 ('ould be spent for buildings, sites, and efpiipment.'‘ (k)ii- 
cerning the almost doubled rate of recurrent grants, Dalton promised 
the universities, “T am prepared to ask Parliament to increase [them] 
still further for well considered plans/'"’ 

As it turned out, a variety of circumstances, chief among which w'cre 
the efTecds of further inflation, the inclusion of new types of aided edu¬ 
cation (discussed later in this chapter), and above all the necessity to 
raise academic salaries substantially in 1949 (to parallel the raises just 
given to doctors by the National Health Serv^ice), combined to make 
even the greatly increased recurrent grants insufficient to accomplish 
their purposes. As a re.sult. Sir Stafford (Vipps, the new Chancellor of 
the Exchecjuer in 1948, showed his determination, notAvithstanding the 

(Barlow) Committee on Seieiitific Manpower, op. cit., j). 21. 

'm.G.C., IJniv. Drvcl. 1035-1947, p. 11. 

"■ In Jill o}u‘ii letter to the uiiiversitioH, Universitivsi Quarterly, 1 (1940), 12. 
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darkness of the ceojiomie outlook at that time, to meet tlie expanded 
needs ol the universities by arranj^ing for the total quinquennial grant 
to be raised from the originally planned £5:{,000,000 to £65,500,000. He 
later justified this action on tlic general grounds that “it is on the ad¬ 
vances that w^e make in scientific knowledge and on the cnei’gy, initia¬ 
tive, directive cai>acity ajid courage of these young graduates that the 
economic future, of the country will largely d(‘pend.”" 

In the six years after the ronservatives returned to |)ower (1051), 
with II. A. 15. Butler, Harold Macmillan, and Beter Tliorneycroft suc¬ 
cessively serving as Chancellor of the Exchequer, then* wt^re no signs of 
a trend toward gov(‘rnni(*ntal f)arsimony regarding university grants. 
To the cojjtrary, the annual recurrent grant jumped to £20,000,000 
in 1052-5^1 and rose gradually to £25,000,000 by l‘)56-57. Xonre- 
(Ujrrent grants, however, W(‘re still authorized only oji a year l)y year 
basis, owing to gov(*rnment uncertainty about inflationary f)ressures 
exert(*(l by the national building program. They liovered around 
£6,000,000 for several y(virs and then climbed to £10,000,000 by 1957-58. 

It can thus be seen that tfm rise in tlu' natioiud grants between 1945 
and lf)57 from £2,000,000 to £fI5,000,()()0 annually was perhaps tlie 
greatest contributing factor in tln^ ambitious expaiision of university 
plant, statT, student body, and curricula. Th(‘ national grants during 
lliis 7 )eriod came to an impressiv(‘ total of approximately £232,000,000 
(sec Appendix III). 

IT.(!.(’. TKUMS OF KKFF.UFNCE FXn.\K(U:i) 

The idea of giving the more positive terms of reference began to 

gain iiiormuituiii when it became obvious tlial the energetic role forced 
on tlie (3rants ComiMittee by the approacdi and outbreak of war and by 
the necessity for postwar coordination no long(*r accorded with the 
rather pa.ssiv(» powers originally assigned to it. 

Tin* influential Barlow (Vmimittee (on scientific, manpower), report¬ 
ing in May, If) 16, had soim* incisive comments to make in this regard: 

We must hero ripcord that wo are niiaiiiiiiously op])OHe(i to any iiifringemciil of the 
eluu’islicil indtqx'inlciic.e of the Universities, even if it eould he justified on the 
ground that it would facilitate the c*xeeution of [our recommended | exx>ansion pro¬ 
gramme. We do not, howevi'r, helievi* that the maintenanve of the. Universities’ iude- 
jxmdence is in any wav ineom])atih]e w’illi tlie extension and improvement of the 
maehinery for adjusting tladr policy to the in*eds of the country. ... the iSta/e has 
perhaps hee.n over-concerned Jest there should he even a suggestion of interference 
with the indepeixdrnce of the nirersitirs. . . . we think tfiat circumstances demand 
that it should inrreasinglg concern itself with positive rniversitif policg. It may }»e 

'■ .\ews report, Vniversities Quarterli/^ 2 (1948), -15. 
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desirable for this i)iirposc to revise [the TJ.G.C.’sJ terms of reference and Htrengtlien 
its machinery. [Emphasis added,]*** 

In July, 1946, the Committee of Viee-Chancellors and Principals 
issued “A Note on University Policy and Finance in the Decenninm 
1947 -50’* in ord(T to present the collective views of its members on the 
issues arising out of the succession of committee reports dealing with 
university activities. In this very significant document, the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors’ Committee stated that 

. . , tlic uiiivorjsitics entirely acce])tc<l the view that the (Jovernment has not. only 
the rifjht, but also the duty, of satisfying; itself that every Held of study which in 
the national interest ouj;ht to l»e eullivated in Great Britain is, in fact, beiiij; ade- 
(piately cultivated in the university systimi, .and that the resources which are jdaced 
at the disposal of the iiiiiversitir‘.s are beiii^ used with full rt'j^ard both to etTici(*ncy 
and economy. . . . The universities may j>ro])erly be expectial not only individually 
to in.ake pro]»er use of the resources entrusted to them, but als(» collectively to devise 
and execute* policit's calculated to serv<‘ tlie national interest, and in tliat task, hotli 
imtividually and collectively, thci/ will hf glad io havr a grcaltr measure of giiid 
once from the (rovernmeni than until quite recent dags they hare been orrustfunf d 
to receive, | Empliasis added.]*” 

Soon there^after, on July 30, 1946, the Chau(*el]or of the Kxcheqiu'r 
told l\‘irliament tliat since the universities liad entered into a new ])]iase 
of rapid expansion and of jJanned development, lie was anxious tliat 
the TT.G.C. should serve a more positive and inllmuitial function than 
it had .served in the past, lie then announced the following new terms 
of reference: 

To enquire into the tinancial ijoeds of university education in (Irc'at liritain; to 
advise the (roveniiiient as to the application of any f^rants made by Parliament 
towaids nieid.ing them; to c.oll(‘ct, examine, and make available information relating 
to university <*ducatinii tlirouj;hout the United Kingdom . . . ; and to assist^ in con- 
sullaiion with the unirersities and othrr bodies coneerncit, the preparofion and 
< yeeution of such plans for the development of the universities as mag from time tft 
Hme be rt<iuirrd in order /o insure that they are fully adequate to national needs. 
j I!nij)liasis added.]■'" 

The U.fjl.C., for its part, envisaged its new relationship with the uni¬ 
versities as a “form of partnership/' and denied tin* view of some cynics 
that ‘The priiici])les of central planning and of academic autonomy are 
. . . irreconcilable opposites.""' 

(Barlow) (k)inmittce on Scientific Manpowcir^ op. cii.y p. 21. 

’’As (pioted in II. W. Dodds, L. M. Hacker, and Ti. Rogers, Oovernnunt J.s- 
sistance to Universities in Great Britain (1952), j). 5(). 

'"Bari. J)eh. (Commons) ^ lith ser., Vol. 420 (.Inly .'10, liMb), col. 12!). ()mitt<d 
from the paragraph quoted above is a stipulation, sinct^ dro})ped, that the U.G.C. 
collect and disseminate information on university education abroad. 

U.G.O., Univ. Devel. US5-BW, p. 82. 
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THE 1 NIVEHSITY fJRANTS TOM MITTKE OHCJANTZATION Mf)I)IFII-n:> 

The University Grants Committee had already modified one of its or- 
fraiiizational rules in 1943, when the praetiee of exeludinjr from the 
eommittee\s membership men or women actively cii{?ap:(*d in university 
teaehin<r or research was discontinued. As five members of the new 
Grants Committee, which was expanded in lft43 to fifteen people, were 
of tlie new younger eat(‘gory, the average age drop])ed w^ell below its 
previous lev(‘l of seventy. 

The Grants Committee was later enlarged to iiiclinh* eighteen mem¬ 
bers; each was appointed for a five-year j)crjod, but tliey were often 
asked to sin-ve a stM-ond (|iiin(|nennin]n. Aeeording to Sir Keith Murray: 

. . . Ilu* monibrrs fu*c not Sfloott'd ns rrprosoiitntiv(‘K of niiv ]);irticular iiitc'n^sl ; tlic 
over-ruliii^T (‘onsidcM-jitioii is iliat tiny slunild personally carry llic conliilrnco of the 
(.'haiicellor [of the Exehec|uer | and of the I'liiversitioH, though attention is also paid 
to achieving; souk* Imlance in the acad<‘mic inenihershij* both ;roogrnphically and 
with reference to the most imjK>rtant inter<‘sts in I'jiiversity teaching and resefirch.-* 

The University Grants Committ(‘e in IDoG consisted of nine members 
in active univ(*rsity stM’vice, thr(‘(‘ college lieads (one retired and two 
active), three men of affairs from industry and commerce, a chief edu¬ 
cation officer of one of Britain's largest cities, and the headmaster of a 
fa UK ms grammar school. 

In ]f)4(), as the tasks of the C.G.C. I>ecame heavier, a full-time de])Uty 
cliairman was appointed and the administrative and clerical staff was 
strengtliened. The Ihofi staff included a seendary, a deputy secretary, 
two assistant secretaries, and about fifteen office workers. The 1955-56 
administrative budget, iinduding traveling exjtenses and fees of com¬ 
mittee members (wlio still are paid only expenses and an honorarium of 
five guineas a day), was expe<*ted to total approximately £3(),()00.'’'' 

ruAxcnis i.\ umveksity (ihaxts com .mittek procedukes 
FOR ALI.OC^VnX<i (UlANTS 

On the reeomnnmdatioM of tlie Boveday Commit lee (see p. 72), the re¬ 
sponsibility for national grants to agricultural education (but not to 
agricultural research) was transferred in 1947 from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries to the University Grants Committee. The 
Loveday Committee made this observation: 

Althoufjh the liaiul of the MinislTv of Agriculture does not seem to have lain heavily 
oil the universities, the exercise by a government dopartmeiit of liiiancial e.ontrol 

-‘Si7 Keith Murray', “The Work of the ITniversity Clrants Committee in Great 
Itritain,^’ Vniversiteit cn HoqrschooU 1 (19i)5), 254. 

Jhid„ p. 2.55. 
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ovor a single facultv or doj^artmonl of a iiiiiv(*rsity is liahh' to load more roa^lily 
than the administration of a comprehensive grant to unwarrantable interference in 
tin' affairs of the university.-* 

Soiiunvhat later, as a result of goveriiiueiit aeeeptaiiee of the recoiii- 
iTiendatious of other committees of en(|iiiry, the Thiiversity (tratits 
Committee extended it.s eovera^e of subjects a bit further to include 
distribution of g-rants to veterinary education and forestry. 

r.C.C. jurisdiction was (‘xtetided in a different way in .194f) Avhen 
the university colle{j:es of Hull and Ij(‘iccster wt're added to the naticnial 
grant list. P»oth institutions, with the added h(‘li) of state funds, (‘ui- 
barked on a vigorous ])olicy of expansion and, as a result, Hull reeeiv(‘d 
a univcr.sity charter in 1954 and Leicester in IfloT. (Xottingham, South¬ 
ampton, and Exeter, which as university (‘Ollcgcs had long Insm on the 
C.G.C. grant list, received their university ehartt^rs in 19-18, 1902, and 
197)5 r('sp(‘ci ively.) 

The other addition to the national grant list in the postwar ])eriod 
was mad(* as a coiise<|ueiie(* of the r.O.C. decision to sup])ort tlie experi- 
mental Cnivi'rsity College of North Staffordshire, whieli ns'civcd its 
royal cliarter in 1949. This (‘ollege, the inspiration of Lord Tjindsay of 
liirk(*r and the citizens of the Stoke-on-Trent ar(‘a, who had long sought 
the establishment of such an institution, represented a br(»ak with tradi¬ 
tion in three different way’s. For one thijig, its four-year enrrieulnm was 
(‘Xj)ressty iiimed at avoiding what its founders r(‘garded as the exet's- 
sive s])e(‘ializati(>n of otljer nniv(*rsit ies’ lhree-y'(‘ar curricula. And since 
this new experimental program made it impossible to ])ref)are students 
for tlic Fniversity of LoiidoiTs external degree, the University College^ 
of North Staffordshire asked for and ree(*ived th(‘ unique authorit.y to 
confer its own degree of Laehelor of Arts under tin* sponsorship of 
Oxford, MaiK'he.ster, and liirniingham Universities. The final innova¬ 
tion, and the oik* most interesting in eoniiection with this study', was 
the agreement given b.v the U.C.C/. to furnish major financial assistance 
to this institution, which had no private sources of ineonie other than 
its fees and a small grant from th<* North Staffonlshirc Local Authority'. 
Until that time the sponsors of a new nniversit.v college had always 
been exfieeted to raise or provide the funds r(*quir(*d to comm(‘nee siudi 
a venture and to give it at least a modest endowment. 

The heavier administrative burden cast on the U.C.C. h.v the* in¬ 
creasing number of activities and institutions receiving state* aid and h.v 
the recommendations of the various committees of enquiry led to the 

("oinmittco on Iligln'r AgriculturjU Eeliicatioii in Kiiglaiid and Wales, op. cit. (in 
n. a, above), p, 7A. 
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creation of luiiiierous s})(*e.ialist siibeoiriinittees to advise tlie I\ on 
their res})eetiv(* fields. Tlie subcommittees iiududed some ('or)pted out¬ 
side experts and covered the topics of science, technolo^^y, works and 
l)uildinj»:s, and all the subjects for which earmarked funds (discussed 
below) were recommended: medical and dental educ^ition, aprricultural 
and veterinai-y studies, teaduu' education, the social sciences, ()riental 
and Afvi<'an stAulies, and Slavonic and East European studies. The 
subcommittees on the three subjetds last named were disbamled in 11)52, 
when the earmarked grants were merged with the ‘general block jirants; 
t he oth(‘rs were still fiimd ioninp: in 1957. 

The system of (‘ai*mark(‘d grants instituted in 1947 i‘epres(mted a 
distiiK't departure from the T".<b(\’s traditional pro('edure of alloealiiifr 
block fi^rants. (Eor a 1905 |>recedent of a predecessor to the Grants 
Committee, however, see pa^e 5d above.) Earmarkintr was justified by 
the r.(b(\ as a temporary (‘Xpedient, on the ^rounds that 

. . . witlieiit some ]>lMiii (»f the .‘iiiiouiit of the m*w money inU iMliMl for the 

liii.'ineijip of siieli (l(’V(‘lopineiits, it woiihl lx* n Uifiieult Jiinl invidious tnsk for the 
universities to effect tlu‘ r.'ijdd r(‘:uljnstnn‘nts in proportionnle r;it.(‘s of expendi¬ 
ture on different deportments which n.Mtional consideration may dcMuand.-'' 


Tlu' r.G.C. (‘ou'-oled itself somewhat with the thou^lit that no institu¬ 
tion would be f<>rce(l to aeei'pt an earmarked li'rant a^iainst itsxvill, but 
even this did not ])revent some nniv(*rsity jy:‘rumblino:. Tito viee-ehanetu- 
lor of Oxford rriiversity, for instancM% noted in 1948: 

. . . we are in dari# 2 :<T of hein^f killed by kindness . . . An emharrassint? problem is cre¬ 
ated by tin* V(‘ry lar^o ^rant which the TT.C!.(\ is t*arniarking for Social Studies, the 
present popular emphasis upon which may or may not b(‘ temporary. 

. . . the amount of earmarked money whicli can t)e .absorlaxl ]>y an institutimi 
without loss of independence de]K'nds larj^eJy upon how' much free money there is 
to balance it.-" 


It was therefore with obvious ndief that th(‘ IbG.C. announced hi 
1952 th(‘ end of the system of earmarked ^n-ants. Its sense of responsi¬ 
bility to th(‘ ^n>v(*rnment ])roiii])te(l th<‘ eommittee to add a rpialifK'ation 
to its decision -tli(' ho])c that the s])ecially aided fields oi study Avoiild 
henceforth be triuited “no less favourably than other departments” and 
that the U.G.C. \vould he consulted before auy major reductions 
(‘oncernin^ tluun were made.’’ The earmarked prraiits ol the (juinquen- 
nium 1947-11)52 had totaled a])proximately £18,700,000 and consti¬ 
tuted nearly 00 per cent of the recurrent frrants of that period. 


" U.G.C., 
" Oxford 
■ TT.G.(\, 
SSTf), p. 512. 


Univ, Dcvrl. 193r)-t947y p. 78. 

Vvivt rsit If (idcrilr, Oct(dK*r 8, 1948. 

Thiivrrsii'if Drvclopmrnt, Rrport on the Yrars 1347 to ia54 (1953), 


(’hnd. 
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Aiiotlier vital, and more pt‘rinaiioiit, clianj^e in iinivorsity-state rela¬ 
tions affeetin^ the U.(r.(.\ was the government's inereasing postwar in- 
fluene(‘ in the universities’ eapital-expansion programs. Before the war, 
as the U.C.(\ ])ointcd out later, “the cost of eapital j)rojeets [had] to be 
defrayed almost entirely from ])rivate sour(*es. Progress was always 
taking plaee, but its paet* was dietated for tln^ most paid by factors 
other than the Government grant/‘““But in the period immediately after 
the war. the U.G.C. (^ame to play a erneial role in this area, owing on 
the one liand to its su])])1ying eaxntal funds on an unprecedented scale, 
and on the other to the gov(‘rnment’s tem])orary requirement of IT.G.C. 
a])proval for tlie release of scarcM* labor and materials for university 
work. Ev(m in IfloT, when shortages had become less acute, the IT.G.C. 
still established a systiun of national priorities for those j^rojeets fi¬ 
nanced in whole or in i)art by public money. This holds true even for 
a proj(‘ct in which th(‘ first stage of a new facility is financed exclu¬ 
sively by th(‘ universili(*s, for the U.G.(\, (*oming in later, might find 
the state committed to some <*()ntinuing expense wliich would not nec¬ 
essarily rank high in the Jiational interest. 

This increase in tlic variety^ and complexity of U.G.C. duties has 
necessitated better liaison with tin* other governmental bodies inter¬ 
ested in university education, smdi as the Ministry of Education, the 
IVrinistrv of Agriculture, the* Deparlment of Si'ientific and Industrial 
Ib'search, and the various research councils. These bodies all appoint 
assessors, who are entitled to attend meetings of the Grants Committee 
and to take jiart in the discussions, but have n(*ither voting powu'r nor 
corresponding responsibility for the decisions adox)ted. Eurthermoro, 
interlo('king arrang(‘inonts have been made, according to which a mem- 
t)er of the IT.G.C. sits on the Advisory ('ouneil on Scientific Policy (dis- 
cussimI below) and tin* ('hairman of lliat (’ouncil is ap])oinled to tin* 
P.G.C. Subcommittee on Technological Studies. 

Aside from the changes discussed above, the P.G.C. continues to 
0|)erat(* in its traditioiial pattern: (ifficial visits (“in no sense inspec¬ 
tions or cross-examinations’” ) are made to every institution on the 
grant list during an eigliteen-month period in the middle of each quin¬ 
quennium. On t]i(*se occasions, the visitors attempt to familiarize theiii- 
s(‘lves witii tin* general nature of ea(*h university’s problems and usually 
talk with a cross s(‘<*iion of the administrators and members of tlu* 
faculty and studcjjt body. Special visits are also made by members of 
the sulx'ommittees to revi(*w the subjects of their particular concern. 

‘■nr.O.C., Univ. Drrrl. p. 77. 

"'Sir Koitli Murr;iy, ey/. cif., p. L’oCi. 
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More imriortant than th(-se formal quijiquonnial ovenls, liowovor, are 
‘'the continuous informal contacts between the officers of the I^rii- 
versities and the officers of the ("oinmittee, by personal visits, by 
correspondence and by telephone. . . . There are \‘r\\ develo])inents of 
any iinyiortance within any University about whi(*h tin* officers of 
the Committee have not been informed in advance.''"" 

After the round of official visits, appraisals are made of the uni¬ 
versities’ estimates of their needs for the lu'xt quinquennium, and 
the Crants Committee then advises the C!}ian('(‘llor of the Ext'invjuer 
on the total sum whicli it recommends b(‘ made available during tln^ 
next five years. 

Tlien consultations betweem the T".C.(\ and the Treasury are h(‘]d, 
followinp: which the Chancellor decides, in the cont(‘xt of the nation’s 
preneral financial situation, wdiat over-all sum he will ask IVirliameiit 
to vote. TTiitil 1957, once this fijifure had been announced in the Com¬ 
mons, the Crants Committee set about to intenwiew representatives 
of each university coneerninj^ further (hdails of its estimated needs, 
and on the basis of the information thus com[)il(‘d, the total jrrani 
was then allocated amonj^ the. various institutions. Since 1957 this 
somewhat repetitious and tirae-consuminp^ step has been eliminated, 
and the U.C.C. allo(*ates the ^iTants without any furthin* intermediate 
steps. 

Sir Keith Murray, chairman of the T'^.C.C. since 1952, has asserted 
that the jjrrants are not made under any “set of r(»|u:ulations or .. . hard 
and fast formulas.” The number of variables, he explained, is very 
f>:real, for 

. . . tlioy imist iTU'ludc roc<>f^?jiti(m of iiuiiibcrs of students, tlio diffortuicrs iii cf»st ot 
different tvpes of subjects, llio hulancc of teaohiiifj and rcsi'mcli, the relative iin 
])ortane;^ of tbe various })ro])usals for expansion, the inslit iition’s access to other 
sources of iiKUiey, administrative elficiency and numerous other factors, both tau^i- 
blo and iiitauj;ible.’‘' 

Ill fornn'r yeai’s, after the periods of visitation and alloealion, the 
Crants (^ommittei^ lapsed into relative idleness. Hut with the inen'a.sc* 
in its duties, the U.C.C. tjow holds eleven nioetin^^s annually, year in 
and year out, to deal with the agenda of current problems and future 
planniiiji^. Ajj^enda are prepared for these meetings, at which a variety 
of issues, from General i)oliey" to minute details ol building ])ro{;rrams, 
may be diseussed. Tin* (*oiiimitt(‘e is oltmi j^nided by memoranda, fiom 
its subcommittees, and this is ])articularly true for the liiiJ:hly technical 
matter of capital expansion. 

Ibid. 

' JbuU pp. 257-258. 
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Thk Gkants Coaimittkiv ,SiuuE(’Ti:i) to (‘iotkwl Sciv’rTiN V 

It was only to be exi)t*cte(l, perhaps, that a body made responsible for 
th<" onerous task of reeoneiling* the principle of univ(Tsity autonomy 
with the prineiples of national idanninj^r and the aec-oiintability of 
]>ublie funtls'* should be subject to some critical comment. (jiv(*n the 
sensitivity of ac'ademieians on the one hand, and of politicians on the 
<'tlier, it seems little short of miraculous that 1h(‘r(‘ Iuls not been more. 

The eritieisjus wiii(*}i have been made have ('oncerned both pro¬ 
cedural and substantive matters. ITirliamenlary committees, for 
example, have shown some uneasiness over the TI.G.C.’s immunity from 
normal ^iovt^rnmental financial controls. A more basi(‘ qiiestioninj? of 
the r.G.G.’s adequacy as an instrument for the over-all review of the 
university system has been raised by certain authors writinj? on ‘‘the 
crisis’- in the universities. The former type of critit'ism (parliamentary') 
Avill not b(‘ dealt with here, as it is treat(‘d at lenf»’th in ehai>ter viii, 
but the latter is of special interest at this imint. 

The call for a rethinkiiij? in hi* 2 :her e<lu<'ation arose out of the ^-reat 
body of critical literature on the universities whicli appeanal during: 
and after the Avar."" It had become apparent to all that the uniA^t'rsities 
Avere at an important turninjr point in lluur development, and in 
consequence (*aeh nuance of university 0 |>inion had (‘ventually to have 
a say on the question. Quo rad is? The authors of this literature, which 
is discussed at jrnsit length in (leorj^e Kneller’s Higher Lenruiug iu 
Britain (Itloo, chapters v-ix), Avere for the most part preoccupied 
with Avider ([uestions of edu<*alional policy rather than Avith the 
specific issue of uniAvrsity state rfdalions. Nevertheless, the various 
interpretations of “the crisis in the university” (a phrase used as 
the title of Sir Walter Moberly’s book, published in 1941)) often in¬ 
cluded pleas for a ('OmprehensiAa^ survey of the university syst(‘m as 
a whole, and these cr*itics by no means ahvays agreed that th(‘ r.d.C. 
Avas the }>rop(*r a<ren('y to undertake sindi a r(‘vi<*w. 

The nature of the jiroblem aajis A'ariously analyzed aprainst edu- 

Accoinitnbility of ])u!)liK fuiidH*. the term widrly used for the more accurMte ex¬ 
pression “a(TOunt.'it)ility for tlic expenditure of piiblir funds.” 

J. I). P>criial, The Social Fu7tcti(m of Scirncf MP.’IPj ; Adolf f-ihvi*, Hvivcrsiticfi 
in Transformation (11)40); F. J{. Leavis, Etlncalion and the. irnivcrsity M!)43) ; 
Brian Simon, A Students View of the Fniversitirs (1943); Bruce Tniscot, Urd- 
brick UniversiUj (1943) ; A. S. Nash, The. University and the Afodrrn World (lO-tr)) ; 
Student Christian Movement, University Pamphlets (1946); Sir Ernest Barker, 
British Universities (1946); S. C. Boherts, British Ufiiversities (1947); Sir Fred¬ 
erick Offilvie, British Universities (194S) ; NiiAfield Collejje, The Problem Faciny 
British Universities (1948) ; Sir Richard TJvin^^stone, Some Thoughts on Unirersily 
Education (1948); Sir Vvalter Mobcrly, The Crisis in the f 'niversUy (1949). 
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(‘.ational, social, political, and moral backjrroiinds. Bruce Truscot, for 
example, in Redbrick UmversHy (1943), advanced the educational 
ideal of 

. . . Jill lMig];iri(.l ... in wliicli tlicro are no lonjr<-*r fwo larjjo ri'sidciitial univ(‘rsitioa for 
those who art* t?ither well-to-do or brilliant, and nine smaller universities, mainly 
iioii-residential, for those who are in*ilh(?r. TiOt there be eleven, of ay>proxiinatelv 
t‘(]ual size, all in the main residential and (-ach liavinyy certain schools in which it 
excels all the rest.'*' 

Marxist criticisms, expressed by d. I). Benial and Brian Simon, 
went a f?reat deal furtlier: ‘‘Tin* (‘dm-ational system in this country 
is essentially a class system.... It is in accord with the morality of 
a ca]>italistic society that position can be bought with money and 
without reference to eomj>arativc merit and ability.' *'’ 

From the opposin<^ humanist (-amp came the contention of Bro- 
f(‘ssor F. B. T^icavis that it was 

. . . more than ever the rnisan (Citre of a university to be, amid the material and de¬ 
humanising; complications of the modern w»irl<l, a f(M*us of humane consciousness, a 
c(‘nlre wheia*, faced with the specialisations and distractions in which human ends 
lose thems(‘lves, inteirupmc.e, brin^^iny; to bear a mature st'iiso of values, should apply 
itself to the problems of civilisation."’' 

By hajipy coincidence, Professor Leavis’ own subject, Eiij^rlish litera¬ 
ture, wuLS deemed to bt* the ytroper “non-sp»*cialist centre of conscious¬ 
ness'- around which the other disci])lines w’cre to be int<‘‘;rated. 

Dr. Adolph Liiwe, on the other hand, posited tin* social sciences 
as the pro])(‘r components (»f a new humanist synthesis throuj|j:h which 
the universities could educate enlightened ex])erts to fill key posts 
in jxovernment and Inisiness and to aid in the ])lannin}j: of society.®' 
Betw(‘en 1944 and 1947 this theme of producinj' cpialified experts 
for a society in a state of rapid chancre im-reasiiif^ly came to be the 
central focus of disc'ussions about university (ulucation. The relevant 
])ublications of tin* Association of TTniversity 'leachers, the British 
Association, and the Association of Scientific Workers have been cited 
i‘arli(‘r in this chapter, as were tin* reports of the various »'Overiimental 
committees of empiiry (see pajr** 7l2). 

However, these reports and their recommendations, while “solving?” 
the matter of national needs in sp(*cific areas ol learninp^, at the same 
time int(‘nsifi(‘d tin* wider ]>robh*m ol balance and direaction in uni- 

TruHvol, op. ril., p. .‘17. 

Simon, op, cit., j>. 38. 

LraviH, op. n't., ]). 30. 

Lowe, op. rit., pa.'i.^iini. 
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versity studies. Comiuentiuc: on this situation, Sir Richard Livinp:stone 
wrote ill 1J)48: ‘‘University education has frrown up in the casual 
En<j:lish Avay. It has never betui viewed, tuik'Ii less planned, as a whole. 
A cynic niif^ht give a book on the subject tlie title of Dr///.”’" 

It was just siK'h a “whole Anew” that Avas ad\n)cated in soA^eral 
different quarters betAveen 1947 and 1949. Jjord Lindsay of Birker 
raised tiie (juestion in a House of Lords debate on university edu¬ 
cation on ]\ray 14. 1947. The folloAving year NuHield College, Oxford, 
published a coll(*ctiv(* study called 71ic Prohlcyn Facing British Vvi- 
rersitirs, Avhich review(‘d the variety of demands then being made on 
the universities, and concluded: “Tliere is a prior lu'ed of defining 
the specific function of tlie university and relating it to the functions 
of other institutions. It is, to say the least, a possibility that in tln‘ 
endeavour to give CAanyonc Avhat they want, the Universities may 
end in giving nobody AAdiat they Avant.”‘“‘ 

The r.C.C., in its i'e|j(n*f, Vnir(rsifg !)< r(topyarnt from HFio to 
19i7, similarly ])ointed out the danger to a balanced uni\wsity cur¬ 
riculum that might n‘sult from automatic acceptance of uncotirdinated 
outside ilemands for services, and urged the uniA’i'rsities to examine 
<*ai*efully th(*ir relations Avith their c.ominunities.‘" This document, 
however, dr(‘w critiedsm in an editorial in the UniversHics Quarterly 
Avhich pointed out that 

. . . wlicsi nil ffrnrt. is iii.‘k!(‘ to discovt*!* [in tin* report] what the needs of the eonirnu- 
iiity fire, and how they wore fiseertaiti(‘»l, it is difficult to find them pr(‘sented exe(*pt 
in t«T?iis of till' sfu-eijil areas that are being dev<doped in addition to the traditioiuil 
faeulty organisfitioji. . . , One misses a delinite stat(*inent on the ]dfice of tlie univer¬ 
sity in tlie eoininunity, a slaleinent ^^hieh is partieul.arly needed today when so many 
reCereiUM’s are vagindy inad(* to “the univi^rsity in tin* serviei' of the coinninnity.”" 

The conservatiA^o academicians were not at all reticent about 
expre.ssing their misgivings over the increasing iinmlvement of uni¬ 
versities in stale planning and in questions of the “national need.” 
At the Sixth Congress of the Universities of the (commonwealth, in 
lfl48, Professor John Mac^MufTay stated emphatically that “the techno¬ 
logical obsession is the crisis in our Western culture.” By “obsession” 
h'* explained tliat lie lucaiil the habit of thinking and behaving as 
though all j)roblems Avere techni(‘al p!*oblems; as though all difficulties 
(‘ould be .solved by more tecdinical knowledge and skill, plus better 
planning and organization. 

1 Jvirigstoup, op. rit., p. I.*!. 

Nil flic* Id (h)liogc, op. cit.f p, 95. 

■'■U.G.C., Unir. DcrcL WSr>~~l!f47, pp. l.VU. 

Univendfics Quarterly, o (1949;, pp. 551-552. 
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In social life; [Professor MacMurray eontimietlj it sIjows itself in a tendency 
toward the apotheosis of the State, which is, of course, tht* teclinolop^ical institution 
of society par cxccllrvrCf the focus of organisation and the coordinating centre of 
social techniques. Cultural institutions, such as TTniversities .. . to be looked 

on as subordinate mechanisms in the j^cneral tcchnoJo^^y of the State- their function 
being to produce the technicians and specialists necessary to “run the country.”'* 

It was loft to Sir AValtor Moborly, liowovor, to present the most 
searehing of university erititjiies, in his book, mentioned earlier, The 
Crisis in the Vniversity. From his vanlagt* point as a former professor, 
former Vice Chaneellor of Manehester TJniversity, and ehairmaii of 
the Grants Committee sinee IflMf), Sir Walter was able to ijit(‘grate 
many ot the various strands of eoneern about the universities, and 
eoneentrated in particular on the issues raised by thi‘ Student (liristian 
JMovement in its series of Vniversity Pamplilefs published in Ifl-lh, 
and by Arnold Nash in his 1945 study, The Vnivrrsiiy and the Moderii 
World. 

It would not be appro])riat<‘ here to attempt a thorough review of 
Moberly\s controversial book.**’ In essenee, after expressing discpiiet 
over the iiuivcTsities’ seeming failure to stimulate* in the students a 
personal j)hiloso])hy of life and an awareness of tlie n(‘(*es.si1y for 
making conscious moral and religious choices, he contend(*d that; 

. . .tin* Avliolo uim and husis of the iinivt*rsity lift‘ must }»c iiivcstigntcd: its curricii- 
luiii of studies, its nictliod of tonchiiig, its way of life and its redatiouship to Hnv\v\y 
must be reconsidered if the “deep-seated disabilitit's’^ from which it now sulTers an? 
to b(‘ removed. The task is of (he great(*st urgency; the samIs are running out." 

Although ^loberly was addressing this appeal speeifleally to the 
Christian members of the university staff and .student body, asking 
them to survey the work of their resi)ective institutions, o11u*r people 
before and after Moberly felt that a “crisis” of this magnitude necessi¬ 
tated action of a more forceful and widespread character. 

Lord Lindsay, for example, had called attention in his House of 
Lords S[)e(H‘h to several major questions which he fell should be in¬ 
cluded in a badly needed comprehensive survey of the university 
system, lie urged: “The Government have been most generous in 

'- .John MncMurrnv, in “.A (Viticul View of the Slructurol nnd Aforul Clhauges T*ro- 
duced in Society by ‘Scientific and TechnoJogical Advance,'- in Sixth Congress of the 
Universities of the (^loinmonweailli, lit port of tht Prt}Ct f‘'iintis PP- P'd-JOI. 

For lively exchanges occasioned by The Crisis in the TJniversity, see Michael 
Oakeahott, “The Universities,” Cambridge Journal, 2 (1949), f)15-r>42; Moberly’s 
rrply, “qqic Universities,” Combridyr Journal, (1950), .195- 213; P. Mansrll .Jones, 
“A i)ebate on the ‘Crisis,’ ” T>nivrrsifies Bfivirw, n.s., Yol. 23, No. 2 (.Tanviary, 1951), 
pp. 117-121; and the Home UniversitieH Conference, Report of the rroeeethuys 
(1949). 

" .Xs succinctly summarized by Oakeshott, op. eit., p. .517. 
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providing: money for the expansion of the universities. Will they 
provide just a little of that rarer quality—refleetion on the subject?"'' 

Lindsay contended that neither the U.G.C. nor a royal commission 
was the proper agrent to provide that “refleetion.” The latter not only 
would take too lonj;:, but would overburden university staffs already 
exhausted by their present tasks. The former, he said, W’as a most 
admirable institution, but he questioned whether, as a committe(* 
whose business cent(*red year after year in ^ivinpr grants to the uni¬ 
versities, it was in the best position “to look at the whole set-up, with 
the idea, perhaj)S, of some revolutionary change.” In the concliidini]: 
speech of th(» debate. Lord Lindsay answ(n*ed Ids own (|nestion: “I 
have an uneasy sus})icion that if only the U.G.C. or even that other 
"reat body . . . , the Vie^'-Chancellors’ Committee, were asked to report 
on this matter, you would find how surprisinjrly satisfactory everything 
was.""’ 

His reservations about the TI.G.C. stemmed also from the fear that 
there existed a “certain tem]itation on the part of the body rey^resent- 
in^ universities... not to do justice to the })roblem of the technical 
institutes.” Lord Lindsay proposed, therefore, the appointment of a 
dey)artmental (committee (])robably of the Treasury, thou^di not speci¬ 
fied) on which the U.G.C. would be well represented. 

Lord Jowitt, replying: for the Labour GovtTnnient, welcomed the 
suggestion for an over-all surve 5 % but rejected the idea of a second 
committee in the field. If two such committees were to disagree with 
each other, the Government would be “in a grf'at difliculty.” 

Lord Lindsay’s speech and proyiosals aroused widespread comment 
in university circles. Lord »Simon of Wytbenshawe, chairman of the 
CouiK'il of Manch(*ster University, gave his apyiroval on the general 
subject of the j)roposed suiwey, but felt that, for dealing with the 
admhiisfrative issues raised by Lord Lindsay, the U.G.C. would be 
capable of acting as the investigating agency, especially in view of 
the recent strengthening of that committee. For questions concerning 
the aims and methods of university teaching, however, Lord Simon 
felt that there should be some British ecpiivaleiit of the study of the 
Harvard University committee which produced the book, General 
Education in a Free Society; but he left open the question of which 
agency should implement his proposal—“the Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals’ Committee? the U.G.C.? the Nuffield Trustees? or the pro¬ 
posed Joint Universities Council?"'* 

7V/r7. J)fh. (Lords), TAh sor., Vol. 147 (M.mv 14, HM?!, (‘ols. (>^0 ff. 

Ibid., col. 742. 

liord Simon of Wythenshawo, Univerxitirs Quarterlyy 1 (1947), p. 325. 
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The Nuffield study noted tliat the Grants Coinniittee arrangement 
had worked so sinootlily that ^‘a revolution in the finaneial relation 
of Government and universities has taken y)hjee without either Parlia¬ 
ment or the universities IxMnj]^ foreed to eonsiiler it.” Pnit, the sturly 
eontiniied, there is an inereasinp' need for eonlinuous and eompri*- 
Inmsive eo<'u*dinatioji of iniivei^sity policy in a way not at present 
])rovided, “and tlu‘ alternativt^ to a (lev<*lo])m(‘nt of the rniversity 
Grants Goinmitte(*’s activity in the making: of policy will he some Tiew 
ad- hoc or^an.”’'" The Nuffield ^roup declined, however, to state its 
opinion on the ade<juacy of the t^G.G. for this ex])anded task. 

The editors of Xafnrr (“A Weekly Journal of Science”) criticized 
the authors of the Nuffield study for this failure to commit themselves 
on tlie ])ro]>er body to conduct the lonj^-ranere review and cotirditiation 
of policy. The editors a^r<‘e(i with Lord Tnndsay that tlu^ TI.G.C. was 
too dedicatc‘d to th(‘ existin<^ uiiiversity system to be the b(‘st agency 
for an objective evaluation of it. In particular, tlnw considen'd the 
U.G.C.’s allegedly w(‘ak liaison with secondary schools and technical 
(•ollepfc's to be a stronj' reason for dis(jualification. Nature favored 
instead a royal ('omniis.sion, and answered the eharj^es that it would 
take up too niiK'h of tin* administrators’ time b}’' pointinj;;: out that 
“. . . failure to conduct this survey may, and almost certainly will, 
involve waste of nianpow(‘r at all levels in)mens(*ly out of proportion 
to that involved in condindin^^ tin* survey.”*" The editors ar^rued that 
the temporary brake on capital expansion then imposed by buildinpr 
('onditions throujrhout tin' nation would provide the necessary breath- 
in" space for such a rcvi(*w, and, furthermore, that much of the basic 
information liad already been gathered by various interested groups. 

A royal commission Avas also preferred by John Murray, Principal 
of TTniversify College, hjxetcr, but one, he stipulated, Avith its terms 
of reference limited to those English uni\nu*sities commonl.y referred 
to as ciAu’c or modern universities. lie pointed out that 0x1 ord, (Cam¬ 
bridge, the UniAX'rsities of London, Durham, and Wales, and the 
Scottish iiniAn'rsities had all had their royal commissions, but that 
the modern unwersit ies, after a long period of “half-measures, make¬ 
shifts and deprivations,” might find the new gOAU-rnraent money being 
offered them and the U.G.C. invitation to double their size a little 
“dazzling.” Careful thinking was required about where they Avere 
going and Iioav. In j)articular, the royal commission Avas needed in order 
to counter the separatism of the arts and the sciences, Avhich had gone 
too far for the uniA’ersities to handle alone. He justified this plea for 

Nuffield (Vdlege, op. cit., pp. 105-107. 

Nature (Editorial), Vol. 1(52, No. 4114 ]». 
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ohIshIo iijtcrvt^ntio}} with ohsorvHlion, "Ulrlvntisf inis<ny'n), 

iUnoiili: the humanists am/ t/ic tnump/iam-y of sahmo h (um- 

cordat; only autlioritative iiitorvciilion from oufsidc can effect it.”' 

When, however, several proposals were later made in the Commons 
I’or a royal eomiiiissioii on the ‘‘role of the universities/^ the (iovorn- 
imnit s response was invariably a firm “no.” For example, the Prirm* 
Minister rei)lie(], on June 19, 19,11): “I see no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the way in whieli the needs of soeiety have \)een met by the uni> 
versities. I do not think tliat the apjK»intment of a Koyal Commission 
would be a suitable way of dealinfr witli a matter whieli requires to lie 
under eonstant notiee by the Oovernment.’'"* 

In addition to tlie proposal for setting? up a departmental eommiltee 
or royal eommission to investigate the university system, a plan was 
also advaneed for the e.reation of a nonjifovernmental ajreney to diseuss 
lonjr-ran«re university policies and problems. The Association of Fni- 
versity 'Ik'aehers had urj^ed as early as 1943 t hat an Academic Council 
(also sometimes called a Joint Universities Council) be established 
as a forum for the discussion of all matters affecting university life 
and develo|)ment. Membershi{) was to b(‘ widely representative of 
university teachers and administrators, of the professions, industry 
and labor, and of the public and social states seiwices.'" Ibqdyinp: to 
criticism of this s(dieme, a propoiunit coinm(*ntcd: 

Anxiety has been nx-pressed th.'it the nriversities wonJd lr»se nii essentinl pnrt of 
their independence if such matters ... were to ])e entrusted to an inter-university 
("onncil. Tt should be stressed, howcv<*r, that if these* niattf*rs are* not discussed 
o])enly and demex-ratically, the'V will in any case- be decidi-d, either through a lack of 
policy ... or througli a jiolicy decielcd elsewliere.'^’ 

Ijord Simon looked with some favor on such a proposed Council to 
discuss university policy: “Both the T^.G.C. and the V'ice-Chancollors’ 
Committee liave. heconie powerful planninpr bodies. TTuless there is 
free and full public discussion of their work, they may perhaps prove 
to he too powerful.”’’ Wlten, liowever, he introduced a discussion at 
flu* Home Universities Conferene<* in 1947 on the feajsibility of establish¬ 
ing- some type of T^niversity Parliament, the proposal w^as not well 

"Jolin Murray, *‘Tlie Need for a Uoyal Coniini.s.sion,” 11 niv entities Quarterly, 1 
(n»47 ), ;is:; ff. 

Port. Peh. (CnmmoTDH'), Htli K<-r., Vfd. Glti (June 10, lOalt), cols. O^-OC); s(*e also 
Vol. 514 (April -U). 1053), col. 119, and Vol. 531 (July 20, 1054), cols. 130 ff. 

As.soeiation of University Teachers, lieport on University Development (1943), 
pars. ()3-r>5. 

“ Uoy Pascal, “An Academic Council of the British TTniversities,’^ Universities 
Review, n.s., Vol, 18, No. 1 (November, 1945), pj). (JO-OS. 

Lord Himoii of Wythenshawe, l/niversities Quarterly, 1 (1947), 190-192. 
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rcc'oivcd. Brilisli clisliko of (‘]a]K)i*;ito formal orj^aiiizations was never 
more in evidenee. As a result, no new irimdiinery has sinee been ereated 
to deal speejfieally with the issues of ]oji<>;‘-term university poJiey. 

Factors Strexoti n:\iNo Existixo iMA('iiiNEKY 

(‘ondit !0»is, <l(‘V(*jo})in^ over the ])ast deeade, have gradually 
lesseiH'd tlie !i(‘(‘d for any sueh new orLmn of review. In the first ])laee, 
the Grants (Vnnmittee lias found more time for dealinjr with lon<jr-term 
(piestiojis tiian some ot its erities in the mid-IJGO’s l)elieved would 
evi*r availabh‘. Willi an enlarytMl and revitaliz{‘d membershi]), a 
strenj^llieinMl statf, and I la* advantajjre of additional (‘xperi<'nee. the 
F.G.(d. no lonj^er finds its energies eompletely absorbed by monlli-lo- 
inontli administrative tasks, as t(‘nde<l to be tht* east* durintr tin* i'rneial 
])eriod of expansion loading up to the 1947 (piiinpn'nnial estimates. 
Now, except in the years immediately preeedinjj: and following: tlie 
setting of the fiv(*-year <jfrants, the F.G.lWs ojn'rations f^t*nerally permit 
some eonsid(‘ration of less pressing (piestions. As an example of this 
kind of at'tivity (over and Ixwond those rej^ularly undertaken by the 
stand inf? siib(*ommilt(‘t*s), the F.G.C. annonneed in 1957 the appoint¬ 
ment of a new ad hoc sulnHmimittts* 

... to consnler ;iii() rei)ort on the nnlun- mnl bnportnnce of tin* rolt* whieli slioul'l )>e. 
played by halls of residence in tlj(? eduealioii of university students, and its relation¬ 
ship to tfiat of other forniH of .studt‘nf oifyanisation ; the iiianm r in \vhi('h halls of 
residenee should bo administered and stalTed in order to carry out this role; and the 
:irr.'iiifi^emeiits within universiti<*s for f<»riuu!atiiifif p<»liev on thesi* mutters ami f(»r 
supervising its exeeution.*'* 

jSecond, even thoufrl) a Joint TTniv<*r.sities Gouncil was not deemed 
desirable in 1947, oilier modes of consultation and discussion among 
university faeulty members and students have eontiuued to flourish 
in great variety. Sir Ileidor ITctheriiigton has (-ailed tliis voluntary 
eoiipcmaticm a ^‘eonnterbalancing^^ of increased state in1er(*s1 in the 
universities. He feels that by eneouragiug it, the universities, wltliout 
({(‘liberate planning, have inifiatc'd a trend toward gn^ater eommnnica- 
tion whieh “is not yet fiiiished.”"' Examples of lliis type of group 
eollahoration may be seen in the national organizations of the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers and the Xatiojial Union of Students, in 
the annual Home Confereiu'c's and the Qnimpumnial Congresses of the 
C^uiversiii(*,s of the C^^mmonwtx'ilth (sponsored respectively by tie* 

"‘"U.G.C., University Dcvelopmcnl, Interim Keport on the Years to 19o6 

(19r)7), Cmud. 79, p. 10 and Ai)peiidix Ill. 

■"Sir ir(*et(>r Iletheriugtoii, The British ("nirersity Sy.'ihm, 191 f—HKOf, Aberdeen 
toil versify Studies, No. (lOn-P), ]>. 7. 
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Vi(»(vChjiiieollors’ Cominittoc and tlie Association of the Universities 
of the British Comnioinvoaltli), in the various specialists’ professional 
societies, and tinally, in minierons faenlty and stneient discussion 
tjrroiips, such as tlie Student Christian IMovenient. 

And, third, the Coinniittee ot* Vice-Chanctdlors and Principals was, 
like the U.C.C., streuyithened administratively in 1946, and has since 
evolved rnort* (4fective proc(‘dur(‘s for proniotinjr interiiniversity co¬ 
ordination and discussion. When the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee 
s<*nt its *‘Xote on rniversit x' Polic-y iind FinafU'c’' to th(‘ universiti(*s, it- 
also asked tlieni to (jiiadruple their jrrant to the central secretariat, 
(known siiu'c 1948 as the Association of TTniversities of the British 
(knnmonwealtli). Lord Simon commented in February, 1947, that 
university compliance with tliis re(|nest would be “implicitly a vote 
of eonfideiiec in the Cornniittee of Vi(*e-Chanci‘11oT*s and Principals as 
the official ne^otiatiujnr body on behalf ol* th(‘ universities.’' ’ 

The vote of confidenee was forlh(*onlin«^^ and the Yi(*e-Chanc(‘llors' 
Committee was able to step up its operations to match the inci'cased 
activity of the (iraiits Committee. In July, 1946, for example, it 
ap])ointed an independent Commission on the Planning of University 
Halls of Residence, composed of five univ(M'sity offiiMUvs with Mr. (lat(*r 
Sir) Keitli ]\Iurray as chairman. This Coinmission r(‘|)orted in 19-18.’ 

A .sli<^htly dinVrent mode of procedun^ was follow(‘d in ]\ra.rch, 
1958, when a .subefunmitt(H‘ of the Vice-Chan(*ellors’ (k)mmittee itself 
was established “to re})ort on the position in rejjfard to university 
entrance ro(juirements and to make recommendations."'" Membership 
of the subcommittee was dividual iuUwtMm nine univc'vsity members 
(some of them from the Vice-C^hancellors’ Committee) and nine head¬ 
masters and headmistresses. 

Still anotlier variation of the y)rocedure of the Vic(»-Chancellors’ 
C'ommittee was evident in its recommendation to the universities that 
they them.selves appoint a special committet^ on university technical 
staffs. (This was done when it bep:an to b(‘ imf)ossible to maintain 
the system of local settlermuits of rates of Avajres and conditions of 
.service in the fa(*e of the ^rowinj*: unionization of such auxiliary 
staffs.) 1 ji this (tase, other than niakiu" the initial su^fifestion, the 
Vice-(9ianc(*llors’ (V)mmittee as sindi jdayed no further j)art in the 
negotiations. 

•“ Lord Simon of Wvllicnsliawo, Ujiivrrsilifs Quarterly, 1 (1947), p. 190. 

of Vico'("liMii(*cllors aiifl J*rin(*ip.M!s, (Report of a Spcci.'il Conmiis- 
sioii ) The Pla uni riff of Pnirersify TTalls of Kesiflencr (1948). 

''(’(»mrnitt(M* of Vi(*o-(4iMm*(-l]ors and l^rinci])als, lirport of a Sub-(-onimitlee on 
Vviversity Entrance Requirements (1955), ]>. 5. 
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The Couiiiiittee does, however, play a significant role in negotiations 
coiieeriiing salaries paid to university faculty ineni])ers. This matter 
has become the snbjeet of some disagreement belweini the Asso^-iatiou 
of University T(‘ae.hers and some university administrators, but will 
not be treat(‘d here beeanse of its greater relevance to chaptcvr ix. 

And, as a final example of new procedures, the Vice-Chan(*ellors' 
(T)irimjttee acted to cosponsor with the Fed(*ration of J^ritisli Indiistrit^s 
two conferoTie(‘s in IHoO and 1902 on the g<meral topic, ''The Uni¬ 
versities and Industry.” Uiseiissioii centered on the problems of pre¬ 
paring graduates for work in industry. 

In spite of all this varied aetivity, however, the Vice-Chancellors’ 
Comniittef- neither lias nor seeks formal executive authority. Although 
its views are gfmerally mucli sought after hy government departments, 
university governing hoards, and the Uiiiversity Grants Committee, 
it has been careful Xo retain its informal coJisnltative status. An 
American obsc'rvcr nottnl: 

Tl»<’ (\)nmntti*i‘ is typical df all tin* arraiigcinojits tb.'it have hctii cfTcclcd in Ibis 
area of universit y (‘ducal H issuc-s n(» annual rc'port | hut see helow j ; its min¬ 
utes are private, ami while tliev go t(( its iij«*inlK^rs, th(‘r<* wus notJjing lo jndieale 
Mint tliev were aeeessihle to other persons in tin* miivi'rsities; it rarely issues a puh- 
lie statement; no mention of it ajipears in the piililie press and iMrely in journals 
diovoted to ediu-ational matters. It does not work secretly; it is simply unobtrusi'c.''" 

While it is true that the Vice-Chancellors^ Committee as such does 
not issue an aiujiial r(‘port, there is a yearly account of the general 
nature of its business in the Report of the Executive Council of the 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth. Tliis account 
provides an illnmiiialing catalogue of the very wide ratige of topics 
discussed at committee UK^etings (see Apfiendix V). According to the 
1956 Reporty the Viee-Chaiiccllors’ Committee administrative expenses 
amounted to api)roxiinalely £10,000 for the year 1954—55/' Some of 
this money lias siiu'e been used to support modest rcsearcli projects 
hy nni\'(*rsity faculty members on key prohhmis in higher education, 
such as a survey ])nblished in 1957 on student matriculation experi¬ 
ences in Britain/'" 

In view of the facts that the Vice-Chancellors' Committee is now 
playing a more vital role in coiirdinating university policies, that the 
Grants Committee is finding more time to consider long-range policy 

Jlodds, Hacker, and Itogers, op. cit. (in n, 10, above), pi>- 51-52. 

'"Association of I'niversities of tiu* nritish Conimonwealtli, lupvrt of the Execu¬ 
tive Council (105()), p. 

(.■OTnniitte(' of Vice-inianccdlors and Principals (H. K. Kclsall ), Heport on an 
Enquiry into Applications for Admission to l^niversitics (1957). 
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(juestions, and tliat both ol* tlioso a^eneios, aid(*d by a broad spoctriiin 
of formal and informal orfranizatioiis, are working to promote inter- 
iniiversity dismission and eonsnltation, criticisms of the adequacy of 
existin.ir machinery have mostly subsided. Indeed, Sir Ernest Barker’s 
statement undoubtedly (‘xpresses the opinion of more people today 
than it did in IfMS, when In* declared, '‘...the joint action of the 
rniversity (Jrants (’ommittee ainl tin* (’oniinilte<* of Vdce-Chancellors 
and I*rineii>als may be trusted to pfiiide the development of British 
Universities throu{j:li the demands and jiroblems of the future. 

ITowi‘ver, to confine one’s discussion of university develo]nn(‘nt to 
a eonsi<leration only ol* the (Irants (Vimmitlet* and the Vice-Chancellors’ 
Committee is to misrepresent reality, for, as tin* next chapt(*r will 
sliow, the uuiver.sities are also jrreatly atfcM'ted by the actions of numer¬ 
ous other dejiartments and a^rencies in tin* ^()vt‘rnnient. 

' ’ JiuHvOr, op. cit. (in ii. nhovr), j)p. HS-.’>!). 
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ADDITIONAL STATE ACTIVITIES AFFE(^TIN(J 
THE UNIVERSITIES 

Tnn GOVERNMENT activities other than those (»f the !■ Diversity Grants 
Committee that most direelly and eonsisleiitly aifoct the iioix(‘rsities 
come from the followijig bodies: the Ministries of Edu(*alion, A^n-ii'ul- 
ture, Supply, and Labour; tlie Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Keseartdi; the Medii'al and Agricultural llest-arch ('’ouncils; the 
(■olonial Ofliee; and the (hvil Service Commission. One commentator 
lias made some inleri^stinj^ observations about the universities' contacts 
with this multiplicity of a<3jeneies: 

This of dejtartmerits controls the ilow of students, tlio ])rovisioii of jobs 

for jjrndu.'ites ainl the finjince of researeli, and ln twccn them they settle tlic policy of 
the Universities, . . . or rather there are left in the iiiterstici‘s of inter (le]iartiiieiital 
confusirm larfft* spaces in which tin* Universitii's can still make their own policy.* 

One not'd not endorse* this point of view in order to a^ree that these 
a"enei('s exe'reise a de'finite influence on nniv(*rsity poliey. The impact 
of their a<diviti(‘s on the universities will analyzi'd lalt*r, in (*haptor 
ix; at this })()iiit there will merely he offereel a brief dest'ription of the 
general relevanee of their activities to the miiversitii's. 

The State and University SriiOLAKsiiips 

Althouj^b some local authorities in Enj»land and Wales had hejmn 
inakin«^ small stiuh'fit awards before World War I, tin* systenn of 
state sebolarsbips was not inaujrurated until 1920, wIk'ii 200 awards 
were established—only to be suspended two years later at the time 
of the Oeddes Ec'ononiy Committee. The numb(*r of these awards was 
increased to :U>0 in lOlhi, ToO in UM7, 900 in UloO, UoOO in 197)2 (after 
the prof;jram of sjiecial teacher-trainings awards ended), and in 1954 
readied the 2,000 mark riM'ommended in April, 1948, by the Working 
Ihirty on T'^niversity Awards. 

In 1946 two ('haiiges of the first magnitude occurred in the system 
of state seliolarships. First, the flOO-a-year maximum which the. state 
would allow for maintenance (over and above tuition fees) was made 
a flexible figure, varying according to local (*osls of living, the type 
of residence accommodation, and parental iiH'.ome (that is, the ‘ means 
test”). Furthermore, the state announced that it would augment the 

' W Alackciizic, in O. F. N. (\-impioii rf ah, British aovcrnmrnt Sinrr IfHS (1951), 
pp. r»()-()7. 
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approximately 1,200 open scholarships and exhibitions (a kind of 
prize) offered by the universities in order to brin*^ these awards into 
parity with the state seliolarsliips. This eliminated the necessity for 
students to apply for stale or local scholarshi|)s to suj)plcment the 
value of their university awards, and thus, in eil't'ct, irreatly increased 
the number of students who could receive assistance. 

Tlie ^Ministry of Education was also made responsible in the 1940’s 
for administerincT the Further Education and Traininjx Scheme, under 
wliich nearly 50,000 ex-sorviceincn and woimm w(*r(* paid maintenance 
allowances and tuition f(*es while att(*ndinj^ a university or university 
eoll(*"e. By lf)55, however, there were only 4()1 students still enrolled 
under this program. 

The local authorities w»*re, in the niid-1950’s, offt'ring more than 
10,000 awards, but these varied widely betweiui areas with respect to 
their maximum value, tlieir availability (measured in number per 
thoTLsand of eligible students), and the criteria by which they were 
granted. Critictisms of the uneven nature of the lo(*al awards came 
from many sour(‘es, ineluding the National Union of Students, the 
Association of University Teachers, and some Meinlau-s of Parliament. 
However, the Ministry of Edneation report(‘d in 1954 that PM of the 
14G local authoriti(*s luul substantially adopted the ininimum seholar- 
ship rates recommended by the Department’s Advisory Memorandum 
No. 425 (June, 1952), and lliat all but 28 hx'al authorities were for 
the most part using the standards and practices outlined in the Agreed 
Note on Proccnliire ' Fchrimry, P)59).’‘ 

As regards ])Ostgraduate awards, the stale prnvid(*d throngh the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research (D.S.I.R.) about 
400 advanc(»d research studentships for work in f)nre and a[)X)lied 
science, bnt until 1957 the only provision for i)ostgraduate aid in the 
arts eaine either from state supplementation of univ(*rsity research 
awards or from extensions by the Minister of Education or the local 
authorities of particular undergraduate scholarships. In 1957, how¬ 
ever, a new system of postgraduate aid was commenced, which pro¬ 
vided for 250 aAvards in the arts, to be adminislert'd by the Ministry 
of Education Avith the advice of a specially a])i.)()inted committee com- 
poscMl of iiniv(*rsity personnel, and for 900 research and advanced- 
course studentships in the sciencfcs, to be distributed as before by the 
D.S.I.R.’ Under the new policy, the state would no longer supplement 
the university postgraduate awards. 

■ Ministry of Kdnontnni, lirjtnrl for the Y far f (lOnn), (knd. 9105, pj) 

43-44. 

* Times EducalionaJ Siipplrmentf Novomhrr 9, 1956. 
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It. was inieiided that, as s(K)m as ])ossible, the “moans tost” would 
be dropf)ed from tJie i*o(piirements for elif^ibility for the new arts 
awards—a requirement which, incidentally, has never been applied 
in the case of the D.S.l.H. awards. 1'he means test has also been an 
object of widesprt'ad (*ritieisni most particularly from those members 
of the middle classes who ]n*otest that they are squeezed between the 
risirif^ costs of ediK'alion (especially in pnl)lic scliools or residential 
universities) and the }i(‘avy burden of* state taxes. 


Titk State and TJxiveksity Kesearch 


Besides continuinjj: to utilize exist inf? bodies such as the and 

th(* Agricultural and Medi(-'al Research Councils, the state soon after 
the war created new agcneies to improve coordination of frovernment 
policy on matters of scientific research. First, soon after the publication 
of the liai’low report on tin* s<nentific civil service in 11)45, there was 
a eom])lete reorfianization of the pay scales and the conditions of 
(*in]>loynient of scientists in f?overnment service, to o-ive them a status 
and opportnniti<*s for fundamenlal research comparable to those prc- 
vailiiif? in universities. Once “parity’' was a])proached, interchang^e 
between state laboratory and campus proved to be a feasible and 
fruitful operation. 

In 11)47 tln^ Scientific Advism-y (’onimittee to the wartime cabinet 
was rejdac(‘d by two bodies: the D(dVn('C Besearch Policy Committee, 
assistiii^i- the Minist(‘r of Defence, and the Advisory Council on 
Scientific Policy, advisiiif? the Lord President of the Privy Council 
on the f^eneral formulation of state scientific policy. Effective joint 
action was achieved hetwt'cm the iojaner and the latter by virtue of 
their haviiif? a common chairman. Sir Heniy Tizard. The interests of 
the universities and of the University Crants Committee were well 
repres(*nted, in that twelve of the fifteen members of th(' x\dvisory 
Council were appointed from uniA^ersity science staffs and included 
the then deputy chairman of the U.G.C. The Council established 
several subcommittees, among: which the two most concerned with 
university atfairs were those dealing: Avith scientific manpoAver and 


with {itoniic (‘ncrg:y.' 

Stretching: the definition of state-supported research to its broadest 
limits, it has been estimated that state financial aid to university 
research in 1955 from all the A^arioiis g:oA’ernmental sources amounted 


to approximately £3,()00,()00, or 8.5 per cent ol the total university 
income in Britain.'^ The Grants (’ommittee had commented in 1951 

-^'W. H, G. Arnwtnge, C/ric i 

Sir JJaroJd JI iniswo.th, iu “Tlu* Eiiia.ieii.j: ot J^yscaivli nil 
Bodies,'’ in Home ITiiivorsitics Goiifereiiee, Report of the Proceeds (in, IJo.), p. hH. 
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on a proportion not too dilTorent (7 por (‘ont): ^‘It s(*(‘ins evident that 
jprovernmont dt»])arlin('nts and afrcMiries an* not inakinfi: oxcossivo de¬ 
mands upon nnivc*rsitie,s for eontraet work, and that the funds so 
obtained do not constitute a Jarjre fratdion of the iin'Oine of tlie uni¬ 
versities.'"’ 

The largest single sphere of knowledjife Ix'inir aided by jjfovernnient 
i'es<‘an‘h funds is, not unexpectedly, that of niudear ])hysi(*s. Tiie 
•^•ovf'rnment, after establishing its own atomic r(\s(*an'h cent(*r at Har¬ 
well in Itlir), proceeded to allocate to tin* study of nuclear physics in 
tin* universities nearly one-half of the funds whicli tin* D.S.I.li. dis¬ 
tributes in support of university research activities in ‘jrc'iieral. 
I>irmini>:ham, Idverpool, Glasgow, Oxford, and ]\Ianchester were 
singled out for sizabh* capital <rrants in this field. 

The development of atomic research was climaxed in Iflf)? by tin* 
government announcement in Parliainent of the t'reation of a National 
Institute for iTlescarch in Nuclear Scienee, “to pi-(>vid(‘, for eommon 
use by universities and others, facilities and equijunent whi(*h wen* 
b(*yoiid the s(*()pe of individual universities and institutions carryin<>^ 
out research in the nuclear field.’' Lord Bridges, who as »Sir Edward 
Bridj:»‘s Jiad been Permanent Secretary to the Treasury until Plot;, 
was a]>pointed (diairman of the <!:overninf^ board, and tin* renmininf*' 
memb(‘rshi[) was distributed as follows: s(*veii repres(*ntatives from 
tin* universities, two members from the University Grants Gommitlee, 
oin* from the Koyal Society, three from the Atomic Ener«»y Authority, 
and two from the Department of Scientific and Industrial lu*search. 
The national jrrants were to be X)r()vided throu«:rli the Lord Presid(*nt’s 
Vote for Atomic Energy, while the universities’ expenditures wer(* 
to be coufiin'd to payment of the salaries and expenses of persons on 
their own academic staffs utilizing the resc'areh facilities.’ 

While these other <rov(*rnment a^ein'ies aided speeifie research 
proj(*cts and developments, the Grants Committee had continued its 
work of a:enerally buildiu" up tin* staff and facilities in scientific do- 
partiuents. In ])ursuance of reeommendations in the Koval Soruety’s 
‘‘Report on the Needs of Kescareh in Fundamental Science After the 
War,” the U.G.C. Subcommittee on Science took evidence from a num- 
h(*r of public and private bodies and private individuals, and then 
submitted recommendations to the parent committee on the best ways 
“to fill the Arrangements were siibse(inently made with various 

r .i nLi'frsitif Urvclopmrnt, Rvport ov thr Yr.nr.s to WOJ Ciiid. 

^875, p. 4:S. (Cited here.-ifUT in this elinpter :ih U.G.(’., JJniv. Dvvvl. 1i)47-19I'j>:^.) See 
also Select Cominittee on Estimates 1951-52, Fifth Report, If.C. 1R3, p. 50. 

' Timtis Educational Supplement, February 22, 1957, p. 240. 
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universities for the establishment of posts in these comparatively 
nepflected studious. 

Tin: Statk, (/ui.onial Ilnnir.H Ki)r(’ATioN, and 
P> RIT1 s 11 Uni vnusrriKs 

On the basis of the Asquith Commission Report (Cmd. (i(J47) an<l 
the Jrvino CommiU(‘e Report (Cmd. (;(io4), th(‘ jjrovernmeiit decided in 
1945 to fost(‘r tlie develojiinciit of six new universities and university 
eolle^n\s in the followin{[jr colonies: Nif^eria, East Africa, damaica, Ma¬ 
laya, and two eoloni(‘s now independent—tlie Cold Coast (Ghana) and 
the An^do-Ej 2 :yi)tian Sudan (the Sudan). ToAvard this froal, the sum of 
£4,500,000 was allocated througli the ('olonial Devclopjiiejit and Wel¬ 
fare Funds, and a Colonial Fniversity Cranls Advisory (Committee was 
establish('d to administer the funds. 

British universiti(‘s were atfected by this activity, as an Inter- 
Thiiversity Council for Higher Education in th(‘ (hdonies was created 
and t‘ach honn* univ<'rsity was asked to send rcpresentativ(‘s. Tlie TTni- 
v(‘rsity of London was ])articularly involved, because all the colonial 
institutions excejit the University of Malaya were university collcf^es 
which entered into a special relationship with the London external- 
de<^re<‘ j)ro<j^rani. 

The U.mvkrsities and State EKrnoxAL Acti\ttji>i 

As a ('onsecjuence of a successful warlime ex])erience with el(‘ven re- 
‘iional (hvil Defence Commissioner.s, who were to exercise the j)OW(*rs 
of govei-ninent in their areas if national communications broke* down, 
the ‘j:overnment adoi^ted regional ])atterns for many of its postwar ac¬ 
tivities. Of such regional pattfrns, the structures pro])osed in the cases 
of the National Healtli S(*rvice, the teacher-training program, and the 
technical eolh'ge system had the greatest bearing on the work of the 
universities. 

Arinytage Avrites jN‘garding the Health SerA’icc: 

Pcrliaps the most startling extension of the diocesan responsibility of the univer¬ 
sities was inaugurated in 1048 liy the I^ational Health Act.Tourtt'on Ivegionnl 

Hospital Hoards were created on wliich the universities were not only n pr(‘sonted but 
were exhorted to play their part in encouraging postgraduate studj. that the iiiii- 
vi'rsities slunild Iiavt' an intimate kiiowledg<* ol the hos]>itals within their region w.a.s 
still furtlier ensured by the Medical Act of 1950 which demanded that all medical 
students should hold a house aj>pointnient at a hospital appro\ed h\ the university 
of a particular region before they could be registered.'^ 

Althouf^h thf iMi-Xair ('oinmitleo on tcac-hor trainiiis was forced, by 

'' Arinytage, op. cit.y j». iiU5. 
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internal disa«*reenieiit, to offer two alternative plans for coordinating?- 
nnivorsity policy with tcachcr-traininjj: propframs, all Engflish univer¬ 
sities but ran\bvivbi;c had by lUrvT adoyded the idan proposin" an 
Iiistitut(* of Kdu(‘ation by which the university assumes jjfcneral respon¬ 
sibility in ils area for t(‘acher-1raininjr standards, ])<)st<i:raduate instruc¬ 
tion, and related research. Underj^raduatc instruction is, of course, 
usually provided by the separate teacher-traininji colleges. 

After the ])ublicatiou in 1044 of tlie Percy Pommiltee’s report on 
hi*rher teehnol{)jrical education, the Ministry of Education divided 
England and Wales (Scotland is not under this .iurisdiction) into ten 
areas, and established in each a Regional Advisory Council for Further 
Education and also a Regional Academic Board. The latter wjls (*oin- 
posed of teaching re]n-esentativ(‘s of the universiti(‘s and technical col¬ 
leges of the region. A Nalitnial Advisory Council of Education for 
Industry and Coiiimerc'e was also cj*cated in P)47, with incrnbers drawn 
mainly from the regional (‘ouindls and academic boards. The purpose 
of this whoh* mechanism was to advise the Minister of Edinralion on 
the development of technological education in the tetdinical colleges 
and on its coordination with that in the universities. A joint committee 
of the National Advisory Council and tin* Crants Committt*e was formed 
to j)r()vide liaison between these two bodies. 

Universities and the Growtnu ProiujKm op Ti:riiNTOAL Stthues 

The real dimensions of the x)roblem of technii'al education were so 
formidable, however, that the regional machinery described in the 
preceding yiaragraph was not adequate to cope with it; for, jis many 
observers have since noted, the task of providing an adequate number 
of well-trained technologists in Britain was, in (‘ffect, one requiring 
basic social and cultural changes, with important overtones relating 
to the proper place of technological studies in the universities and the 
educational status of higher technical colleges. 

Gradually the breadth of the problem came to be realized, as succes¬ 
sive reports of government committees cried for more and more ap- 
pli(*d scientists, as the “dollar gap’’ continued to yawn menacingly, and 
as British survey teams returned from the Tinitcd States and Soviet 
Russia with ominous warnings of (*ven more rigorous industrial comp('- 
tition just ahead. Thus, whereas t(‘chnical (‘diication was originally 
thought to be i)redominantiy the concern of the Minister of Education 
and his national and regional advisory counm’Is, it has now become a 
completely national cliallengc, and evi^ryoue from the Prime Minister 
to the most sheltered classics don seems to have an opinion on the 
subject. 
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The enierj^eiKHi of te('lui()k)"y as a national problem is an interesting 
and complex story, but only the major outlines of it can be sketched 
here." Commenting on the recommendations of the kerey and Barlow 
Committees for the training of a much larger number of af)plied sci¬ 
entists, the Advisoiy Council on Scientific Policy pointed out that a 
major obstacle to achieving this goal was the ‘‘long-standing prejudice, 
in favor of a career in the pure sciences as against the api)licd sedences,” 
and urged: “it is important that this prejudice, which does not exist 
in other countries, should be remoAMuL-'"* 

Most universities, of course, already had one or more faculties of 
technology, ))ut students in the technological departments numbered 
only V2.2 per <‘ent of tlie total British student enrollimmt in 1951-52, 
in contrjust to 43.1 per cent enrollecl in the arts.'' Furthermore, most 
academicians outside the technology fa<‘ulties were not anxious to see 
that ])roportion grc^atly altered. 

Therefore, when the continued national economic* crisis j)ressed home 
the stark necessity of in<n*(*asing British productivity, debate intensi¬ 
fied over the best means of acquiring more teclniicians to apply the 
fruits of pure research. There were four major schools of thought on 
the subject Some l)()dies of ()])iiiion, imduding the Association of Fni- 
versity Teachers and the Association of ^Scientific Workers, favored 
emphasis on the i'a])id expansion of technolo'gy within the existing uni¬ 
versities.'' Others —sharing j)oinls of view re])resented by those of K. A. 
Butler, Lord (dierwell, and the Times Educational Supplement— 
argued for th(> establishment of an independent teclmi<*al university, 
along the lines of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology.*'' The 
signers of the Percy (Committee's majority report, and certain other 
influential persons, 'b(*longed to a third school of thought: they recom¬ 
mended that, after standards at advai)C(*d colleges of technology liad 
approached those* of tlic universities, the degree of Bachelor of Tochnob 
ogy should be established and awarded to properly qualified students.^ 
Fiiiallv, there Avere those of the Percy Committee minority who felt 


" All aiiMlysis of its ])ossible implifatioius fur iiiavursity-state relations is to he 

('»«<• 

mrnly November 17, 1950. 
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that a new tyjx^ of award (siieh as a diploma) sliould he eia^ated for 
ii:rad\iates of teeliiii(*al eollej^es, in order not to eonfuse their more prac- 
tieal training with that of students preparing for university degrees.*" 

The T'.G.C. issued in 1050 a iVo/e on Tcchnology in the University, in 
whieli tlu? I'omniittee look no strong position on any of these issues, 
otlier than to remark that the respeetive roles of teehnieal colleges and 
universities in teehnologieal education were not identical! (The re¬ 
port did, however, make other recommendations not relevant to this 
discussion.) 

As the “Great I)ehat('” continued in academic circles and in the 
('olunins of 7'he Times, it bec^aine obvious that the (jU(*stion would have 
to be rcst)lv(‘d by the government in the form of a politi<'al d(*cision. 
The Labour Gov(*rnment postponed in 1951 the de\eloi)ment of a tunv 
te<‘hnical university, because of the strain that such an action would 
put on already ov<Md)urdened national n'sources. The (Conservatives, 
however, spurovd by yet another committ(‘e rcjiort (the Zuckerman 
Gommittee study of scientific manpower) just aft(‘r their accession to 
[)ower in 1951,“* grasp(‘d the nettle firmly and in 1952 made a series of 
decisions of vital imi)ortance. First, when IL A. Butler, as (*hancellor 
of the Exchequer, ainiouneed the rec'urrent grant for the 1952-11)57 
quinquennium, he said that in making some allowance for university 
dev(*lopinent he had in mind particularly tin* need for scientific and 
technological ])rogress. Then, on June 11, 1952, the Lord President of 
the Goinicil announced that the Government was not only going ahead 
with the idea of a technical university, but also was ])Ianning to raise 
a seh’Cted few te('hnical colleges to the status of advanced centers of 
applied learning. The T'uiversity Grants Committee*, whose advice was 
sought on the best ways in which to develop the technical university, 
recommended, rather, strengthening the Imperial College of Science 
and Techrjology, a part of the University of Ijondon. This sngg(*s- 
tion was made on the grounds that ‘Mhe isolation of an institution con¬ 
fined to a narrow range of subject [would be] unfavourable to the 
h i gh est a 11a i n me n t, ’' 

The Government a(*(Mq)ted this recommendation on January 29, 11)55, 
and made plans to sxiend £15,000,000 in capital develo])meiit on Im¬ 
perial Colh'ge. In addition, it proposed to make resource's available for 
the further development of technological education in university in- 

Special Committee on Higher Technological Education, op. cit., pars. 62-65 
(in inority report). 

’■‘The Znckorman Committee on Scientific Manpower, Report (1952). 

'■U.G.C., University Derrloj^rrumf, Interim Report on the Years 195S to 195G 
(1957), Cmncl. 79, p. l.'l. Cited hereafter in this chapter as H.G.C., Vniv. Devel. 
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stitutioiis in other parts oi* the eouiitry. Hy July, 1954, the uni vers s 
and coll(*fj:es throughout the country had been canvassed on this subject, 
their reactions had been evaluated by the U.G.C. Subcoiniuittee on 
Tei'hnology, and, on the strength oi tlie subsefjuent recommendations, 
the Government had announced that the universities in Glasgow, .Man- 
(‘hester, Leeds, and liirmingiiam were to be the main centers of tin* 
proposed expansion of higher te(*hnological education. Other univer- 
sities were to receive minor s])ecial support involving less (‘xpansion. 
A grant of £224,000 for th<*sc ])urpos*‘.s was allo(*at(‘d in 1954-55, and 
within two years the sum had n^aehed £570,000. 

Tin* basic j)roblem was not solved, iiowevcu*, by the mcrt? provision of 
expanded tecluiical facilities, for the universities found tliat, taken as 
a wliole, tln\v had more places for tcsdinologists than students cann* 
forward to fill. Most sUidents preferred universities to technical col¬ 
leges, and, once inside a university, the arts and the ])ure sciences to 
technology—the national balance-of-payments problem to the contrary 
notwithstanding! The U.G.C. commented on this situation: 

TTow far the rc.si)OiiRibiUty for this state of affairs rents with parc'nts, or with teach¬ 
ers wdio advise boys on future careers, or with industry may bo a matter of argu¬ 
ment, but wc are satisfied that it docs not relloct university policy. . . . We have as¬ 
sumed, in putting forward our plans for further (Icvelopment, that in the course of 
the next few years the proldeni of n^cruitiiig technological students will have been 
solved.”' 

Tin* jnadc(|uate results iji the campaign to attract future tochuol- 
ogists prompted a renewed interest in tcclinical education early in 
the year 195f), and it one(* again became a major subject of parlia¬ 
mentary discussion and governmental f)olicy. On January 18, 1956, the 
Prime Minister, Sir Aiitliony Eden, s])oke of the world-wide seientific 
revolution: 

The })rizea will not go to the countries with the largest population. Those with the 
l)est systems of education will win. Science and technical skill give a dozen men the 
power to do as much as thousands did fifty years ago. Our scimitists arc doing bril¬ 
liant work. But if W’o are to make full use of what we are learning, we shall need 
many more scientists, engineers and technicians. 1 am determined tliat this shortage 
shall be made good.”’ 

Soon afterward, tlic Lord President of the flonncil and the Ministry 
of Labour jointly issued a White Paper, ScicTilific and Engineering 
Manpower in Great Britain, which eallcd for another doubliiifr of the 

Ibid., p. 19. 

U.G.C., Univ. Dcvrl. 1947-195^. pp. 58-59. 

As quoted in Ministry of Education, Trchiural hducaUon (1956), Cmd. 9703, 
p. 3. 
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number of university "raduates in en^ineerinf? and other fields of sci¬ 
ence by 1970/' A White Paper entitled Technical Education followed, 
carrying the announcement of a five-year £80,000,000 capital-develop¬ 
ment progrram for technical colleges in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
Also, it sanctioned the lliv(‘S Committee recommendation of a Diploma 
of Technology as the proper award for work “equivalent in standards 
to honours degree courses in a Ilrilish university.” This work was to 
be off(‘red at twenty-four institutions chosen ultimately to become “ad¬ 
vanced techni('al colleg(\s.” State scdiolarships were to be made available 
for use in courses leading to this Diploma of Technology.'" 

This White Paper was debated in the Commons on June 20, 1956, at 
which time Mr. llutler announced that plans were already made to ex¬ 
pand tin* numb(*r of university students in technology by GO per cent 
over the five y(*ars 1957-1962. In addition, the sum of £4,500,000 was 
being made available for university buildings, to be started in 1957. 

Another significant event was the Privy CounciTs granting of a 
royal chart(U* in 1955 to the Manchester College of Science and Tech¬ 
nology. Until then, although the institution had maintained a limited 
afiiliation with Manchester liriiversity (an arrangement under which 
the College had prepared some of its students for the University's de¬ 
gree in t(H*hnology), it had b(*en under the jurisdiction of the Man- 
(diester Lo(;al Authority. With the granting of a royal charter, it 
ac(|iiired a status (*v(*n inon* independent than that envisaged for tech¬ 
nical colleges in 1945 by the Ministry of Education, which had tried 
to persuade the local authorities that, “subject to the ultimate control 
in matters of finance and general policy of the providing authority, 
the college should enjoy such freedom as will enable the governing body 
to develop its work in such directions as prove desirable and to attract 
first-class teachers on its staff.”"^ 

Those who, for varying reasons, opposed what the pro-technology 
group regarded as essential changes in higher education bore the brunt 
of sharp criticism toward the end of 1956, when the national orgy of 
s(*lf-examination brought on by the Suez Affair, the increasing Russian 
competition in trade and technical-aid programs, and the lengthening 
(pieues of young Britons ])re{)aring to emigrate overseas, seemed to 
throw discredit on existing educational values. 

Dr. Bronowski, Director of the Coal Research Establishment of the 

■' Lord Pn^Hideiit of the Coiniri) nnd Ministry of Ijaboiir and National Service, 
(^)nimittee on Scientific Manpower, Scientific nnd Engineermg Manpower in Great 
Ih'Hain (1950), p. 16. 

"■Ministry of Education, Technical Education (as cited in n. 20, above). 

■-"Ministry of Education, Circular 98 (April 10, 1946), as later quoted in Times 
Educational Supplement, July 11, 1952, p. 598. 
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National Coal Board, advanml the thought that the “battle of Suez 
was lost on the playing fields of Eton” and added that there was a 
profound work of eonversion to be aeeoniplishcd on the minds of the 
whole administrative and governmental layer of soeietj", which re¬ 
garded seienee as something aliim to it.‘^ 

Lord Simon elaborated on this same Ihtune when, in the House of 
Lords on November 22, .Hloti, he spoke of the need for training more 
gi'aduate engineers and seienlisls. Pointing out the greater effort being 
devoted to scientifie studies and r(‘seareh in the Soviet Union, Jjord 
Simon said that the g(Mieral of)inion prevailing in British government 
eireles that scientists and engineers should be on tap and not on top 
would liave to be allei*ed, in view of the sueeessful RiLssian experience 
of putting them on top.'"’ 

In the 195(i Reith L(’ctnres delivered on the BB(/, Sir Edward Apple- 
ton, Vi(*,e-Chancellor of Edinburgh TJidversity, spoke on the topic “Sci¬ 
ence Jind the Nation,” and lambasted those “academic extremists” who 
would deny technology or ay)plied science any place in university cur¬ 
ricula. He said that oik* of Britain's curious characteristics was that, 
while earning her living by trade and manufacture, Britain had many 
people who affected a certain disdain for the useful and the practical. 
Vestiges of this kind of attitude, Sir Edward said, were still present. 

There were growing signs by the end of 1956 that the (Jovernment, 
whether moved by these criticisms or other stimuli, was ])lanning to 
take further vigorous action. For example, on the day of Lord Simoids 
debate in the Ijords, it w’as aniiouiK'cd in both chamber that i)lan.s for 
the next ten years called for an increase in the number of university 
student.s by 22,000, of whom approximat(dy two-thirds would be stu¬ 
dents in scii'iice and technology. Mr. Brooke, Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, said: “Tt is c(*rtainly our intenlion to ensure that the univer¬ 
sities and technical colleges wdll together be able to produce at least the 
number of qualified scientists and engineers which the committee on sci¬ 
entific manpower reccTitly estimated to be needed over the period ten 
to fifteen years hence.”” 

Toward the attainment of this goal, the Chancellor authorized a 
doubling of the nonrecurrent grant for capital expansion from the 
figure of £4,800,000 in 1956-57 to that of £10,400,000 in 1957-58, and 

Mmichvalvr Guardian, JnniiarT 3, 1957. For further criticisms of the failure ol! 
the so-called “puldic schools’’ to encourage boys with a scientifie bent, see the Acb 
visory Council on Scientific Policy, Fifth Annual Report (1952). 

Part. Itch. (Lords), fith scr., Vol. 290 (November 21, J950), col. 4o(). Ily “on 
top” Lord Simon meant, of course, not the posts of heads of state, but rather the 
directorships of the state planning apparatus and of state enterprises. 

l*(irL Dch. (Commons), 5lh scr., Vol. 5G0 (November 21, 1950), col. 1750. 
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cl fiirthor iiK'.roaso to £12,000,000 in each of the two Riibsequent years. 
(All this was over and above tlie £15,000,000 loiifr-term f?rant promised 
for biiihlinjj: uj) lni])erial Collejjce.) 

Finally, the qniiifpieiinial prrants for 1057-1002 were announced in 
Parliament on March 14, 1057. The recurrent "rants were to rise from 
£;{0,(;()0,()()() i]i 1056-57 to £30,500,000 in 1061-62."' lUit more important 
to teclniolo"y than the increa.sed prrants (for, after all, these had f?rown 
s1(*adily since 1044) was the very clear statement made by tlie n.d.P. 
at this time on the |)lace of technology within the university, dustifying 
its earlicT (1052) recommendation to expand Imperial College rather 
than create an independent technical university, the Grants Committee 
deemed it “imr>erat ive” to keep applied science in the closest possible 
touch with the pure scienc(^s, and added that it also attached imimrtancM^ 
to the technologists’ close contact with the humanities, “many of whose 
disciplines are becomijig increasingly recognized as a necessary part of 
the education of the technologist.”"’* 

In a passage that seems certain to be (|Uoted in future discussions on 
the proi)er scope of the university, the Grants (•ommittee advanced the 
following reasoning: 

Am iL result of the recomnieiulMtioiis of [a mnuber of coinmittcos up])oiiite(l by the 
government in recent yenrs to consider the organisnlion of higher education in cer¬ 
tain forniH of :ii)idie(\ science), extra-mural schools of medicine, dentistry, agricul 
lure and veterinary science have been brought witldn existing univtusities. If theHO 
reconiniendatioiis are right for the application of sciemn* to the practical problems 
of healing sickness and growing food, there is no reason why they should not be of 
equal validity for its ai)i»lic.ation to the priudieal i^roblems of industry 

One can sense the various ways iu which such a statement will be 
used to sin>port ])osilioiis relating not only to the status of technical 
studios, hut probably also to teacher-training colleges and, as public* 
opinion shifts, possibly to other tyi:)OS of sludios.'*" 

Put it would seem that before enthusiasts of all the flora aud fauna 
of learning come forward with proposals to make room for their par* 
ticular subjects within university precincts, they must accept the fact 
that chances for their success are very slim unless they can argue 
Rcalpolitik on behalf of their cause. For cynics would point out that 

Jhid., Vol. 50(1 (1050), col. 1510. 

Vnir. Dcvcl. p. 15. 

^■’Soe, for (‘xriniple, Armytago’s advocacy of aMsocialiiig the technical colleges in 
regional iiiMtituteH under university supervision—along the lines of the teacher¬ 
training system; Armytage, op. cit., pp. 5()()—50S. S(‘C also Sir Ernest (now Lord) 
Simon, “Tne iSumbi-r of University Siudents,” rolilical (Juartrrlp, 15 (1944), ii95'- 
294, for an early application of the IJ.CJ.C. reasoning (see text, above) to teacher 
training. 
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te(^liiii(*al pdiication has received its special treatment not because of 
the th(‘oretical reasons quoted above, but owinjj^ to its intimate relation 
to I^ritain’s status as an industrial and military power. 

The Times Educational Supjdement has noted in particularly eo{ 2 ^(‘nt 
t(*niis tliis intensified f^overnmental emphasis on the role of education 
in society: 

Education is no longer a waif, tlu* neglected child that ii(‘eds an aunt. Education 
is a. weapon of war, tlu* long, cold war of brains and political subtlety, tlie war that 

has to be won, the war that keej)s us alive in the. very waging-For education, 

which for long had only id(*alists as its 8iip])orters, and one knows how much tliey 
count in politics, has become a necessary tool of the realists. It is something along 
with stocks and shares and the production belt which the hard faced men realise is 
necessary to the survival of this nation. Education is seen as linked to the atomic 
energy ])rogram, to the jet engine and the computer; it is all mixed iij) with the 
balance of payments and design of the Argentine family car. Education is soim*- 
thing that ])ays oft*. We compete in education as we once competed in dreadnoughts. 
“We want eight, and we won’t wait,” they sang about battleships in the music halls 
of IValay 1h(‘ (rovenimeiit might well sing it about t;lu‘ Advanced Colleges of 

''reehiiology."’ 


If tli(‘ guvcriiiiitMit attitude toward education is as positive as this 
stat(‘iiieiit would indicate, stale involvement in English education lias 
indeed h(‘(‘oni(‘ as c()in])l(de as it ean, short of nationalizing the uni- 
v(‘rsiiies. Eroin liaving almost no eontact with tlie instruction of its 
citizens before tiie nineteenth eentury, the state has now moved to a 
])ositioii ill which it is lu'cessarily interested in (‘V(*ry fac(‘t of education 
from the jiriiiiary seliool to the university. l>ut although in the case of 
lower education state control has seemed natural, inevitable, and not 
at all ineompatible with eoneepts of proper governmental jurisdietion, 
most jieople would agree that university edueation involves a different 
ty[)e of training, a kind that requires a rarefied atniosjihere of in- 
tell(‘etual freedom and a wide exem{)tioii from normal state standards 
of ^'utility.” For tliese reasons, the high degree of state interest in and 
support of the British universities since the war has been viewed ambiv¬ 
alently: the liberating effects of generous national subsidies have been 
welcomed, but there has also been anxiety lest the universities become 
mere passive instmiiKMits for state use, and fear that suiih a use would 
not he beneficial to the true purposes of the universities. In succeeding 
chapters of this study I shall attempt to determine to what extent, in 
fact, such anxiety and feai-s have been justified. 

Times Educational SupiHcmrnf, Editorial, March l.'i, 1957. 




J^4RT TWO 


THE STATE AND UNIVERSITY AUTONOMY 


The history of uniiursily relations with the state de- 
serihed in preceding chajjicrs has clearly demonsfraied. 
the gradual, hvl nltiinalety drastic, transformation of 
the state s role in tiniversity affairs. It will he the aim 
of Part Two to examine analytically the various con¬ 
stitutional, administrative, and. political facets of the 
present university-state relationship, in order to assess 
the extent to which, if any, university autonomy has 
heen affected hj/ state actions. 

A brief concluding chapter will attempt to relate 
these analytieal conclusions to the broader questions 
raised in the Introduction, ojfering value judgments 
on the strengths and ivcaJcnesses of present British 
practices and. conjecturing on their wider applicability 
to other democratic societies. 



Chapter V11 


THE LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS 
OF THE UNIVEKSITIES 

AViien, in the Introduction to this work, it was stated that the univer¬ 
sities were “political animals,” the expression was used fif]^uratively to 
connote the luultitarious ways in which state actions now impinge on 
university life. There is, however, a more literal sense in which the 
statement is also true, for (to state the obvious) universities, like other 
corporate entities in the body politic, must operate in a legal and con¬ 
stitutional frame* of relerenee wdthout which their ordered existence 
would be impossible. 

A study ])iil>iislied in 1010, called The Jmw of the (huvcrsilieti,' 
though now somewhat outdated, offers convincing evidence of the 
variety of legal and constitutional relations l)etween the state and the 
uuiversities. These have run the gamut from matters of major irn- 
p()rtau(*e, siD*h as (diarters of incorporation, visitorial ])owers, and royal 
and statutory commissions, to such lesser items as early statutes pro¬ 
hibiting tournaments, hounds, dice, chess, hunting at night, dancing in 
the college, and so forth," 

The Law op Cori^okations 

There is no definition of a university in English statutes and reports, 
but “the legal concept signifies a body incorporated for the purposes 
of learning, and possessing endowments and privileges.”’ Corporate 
status has been ac(|uired by universities and university colleges in 
several fashions: by common law, papal bull, royal charter, and, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, by act of Parliament. 

Oxford and Cambridge Universities, along with their earliest con¬ 
stituent colleges, were founded so far back in time that their first 
known charters or letters patent merely recognized them as preexisting 
common-law corporations. Various royal charters from the thirteenth 
(‘cntury onwards confirmed or enlarged their privileges—for example, 
the Oxford Charter of 1523 issued at the instance of Cardinal Wolsey, 
and the 1()()3 Charter in which James I conferred representation in the 
Commons on the universities. 

’ James Williams, The Low of the Universities (1910). 

-Ihid., pp. 9-n. 

“ W. A. Robson, *Hjas universidades britaniens y el estado,” Nvestro Tiempo, Vol. 
.'h No. 22 (1950), p. 3. (A copy of the original English version is in the writer’s 
poss(‘ssion.) 


r 109] 
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As for pay)iil bulls, the Universities of Glasy^ow, Aberdeen, and St. 
Andrews were all eliart(‘red by such instruments in the fifteenth een- 
lury; and Oxford was ‘rranted extend(‘il privileges by the Lejratine 
Ordinaiiee of 1214.‘ However, Avith the Refomiation, the Pope’s juris¬ 
diction over British universities ceased and canon law no long^er oper- 
at(Hl with respect to them. 

Later coll(‘^t‘s at Oxford and Cambridgre received royal charters as 
they were founded, in the (‘ourse of succeeding: centuries. This re¬ 
mained true even after the Glorious Revolution and the rise of parlia¬ 
mentary sovereig:nty, for the Crown’s power to g:rant charters was part 
of the royal pierog:ative which survived the constitutional changes of 
l(i8M. 

In the nim‘te(uith century, a slightly dilTerent procedure was ob¬ 
served on soin(‘ occ'.asions. Since a royal charter, though generally de¬ 
sired for reasons of prestig(% was legally necessary only if iinivei^sity 
degr(‘es were to be given, the founders of several modest colleges merely 
incorx)orated tlieir institutions as nonprofit associations under the gen- 
(*ral slatutes for civil (‘orporations laid down by Parliament. This more 
simple ])rocess enabh'd them to <‘njoy <'or])orate rights to hold ])rop(‘rty, 
to sue and be sued, and so forth, and at the same time to prepare their 
students for the (‘Xtin’iial degrade of the University of London. 

When an institution of this ty])e had passed through the status of 
university college and finally felt itself qualified to become a univer¬ 
sity with the pow(M‘ to award its own degrees, it was then re(iuired to 
f)etition the Crovni-in-Council for a royal charter. The charter, granted 
by the sovereign on the advice of the Pri^y Council, not ordy created 
a new legal cor])oration and conferred uy)on it the y)OAver to grant dc- 
gi'ees, but. also laid down its g(*neral constitution and purposes. Soon 
tlnuTaftcr a local act of Parliament, would be passed, vesting in the 
new university the ])ro|)erty and liabilities of the institution it rei>laced 
and making oth(*r Jiec(‘ssary y)rovisions. This process Avas us(m1 for Read¬ 
ing University (192()), Nottingham University (1948), Southampton 
UniA'ersity (1952), Hull University (Uloll), and Exeter University 
0955). 

The “advice’’ of tin* J’riAy Council is by no means pro forma; after 
the petition is receivt'd, tin* Queen by an ()rd(‘r-in-Council a])])oinls an 
ad hoc committee to investigate the re(|uest. This Order is printed in 
the offi(*ial Gazette and lies before Parliament for thirty days, during 
which time parties opr)osing the granting of a charter to the institution 
in (|nest ion may object. No cloak of anonymity shields the objectors, 

' Sof f). IL’. 
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for thoir (*oniplamts are forwarded directly to tlie petitioners for reply. 

There then follows a ‘^decision in priiieii)le.” If the response is riej^a- 
tivc, the Queen issues an Order-in-Conneil rejeetin" the petition; no 
reasons are supplied, as llie royal ])reropilive eaiinot be questioned. If, 
however, the decision is affirmative, nejjrotiations commence between the 
investioatin^^ committee and the ])etitioners over the details of the 
draft charter. Durinjr this stajre of the procedure, the ad hoc committee 
consults unofficially witli llie otluT bodies concerned: the University 
Grants Committee, tlie Home Offi(*e, the Treasury, Welsh and Scottish 
officials, and those Uoyal Societies which have dealinj^s with univer¬ 
sities. The j^overniiK'nt law offic(‘rs, if needed, are consulted on leoral 
issues (both the Chu-k and the Deputy Clerk of the Privy Council in 
1057 were men with lejzal training), and in any case are asked to ap¬ 
prove the final draft of the charter. 

If, usually after about nine months’ time, agreement is reached be¬ 
tween the committee and the petitioners,^ the committee reports favor¬ 
ably, and the Queen issues another Order-in-Council, aj)f)rovin^? the 
report and the draft charter accompanying^ it and ordering the Home 
Secretary to prepare a formal charter for tlu* Great Seal. (There is a 
tidy char^re of £72 135. Gd. for administrative costs!) 

A university or college, once incorporated (in the case of colleges, 
whether by royal charter or otherwise), enjoys a high degree of au¬ 
tonomy, being subject only to the general law relating to corj)orations 
and charitable trusts, to the doctrine of ulfra vires if it does not con¬ 
form to the requirements of its founding instrument, and to any acts 

■ between tlie coinTnittee ami tlie ]>etitumer.s is usually, but not always, 

reached. Personnel at the I^rivy Council are naturally reluctant to discuss criteria 
of acceptability in the domain of the prerop^ativc, as the essence of the ]>rcrogativi3 
is privacy and ada])tat)iljty. (The Clerk of the I’rivy (kmncil gave as the reason for 
there beintr so little satisfactory litei'ature on the Privy Ponncil This very iiubfina- 
bility of the prerogative. For an oxanqde of the vague tyjie of descriptions of Privy 
Council procedures, see Sir Alm(*ric Fiti^roy, The TTiftlory of ihe Privy Cnimcil 
I 19li8], pp. 308 -310.) It is known, however, that some discontent exists over the fact 
that the Privy Council is unable, because of statutory liiuitations, to extend to all 
universities and petitioners for royal charters the permission granted by law to O.v- 
ford and Cambridge Universities in 1943 to invest tludr trust funds in nontrustee 
siH'uritics and also to unify their trust funds, (8ee, for example, University of 
London, Ilcport hy Ihe Priveipal, ]9r>fi~-5r), p. iJO.) Particularly in the present infla¬ 
tionary period in Britain, institutions already incorporated under parliamentary 
statute are unhappy to be asked to abandon some of their existing freedom of in¬ 
vestment in exchange for tin* prestige of a royal charter. Some years ago the Nathan 
Committee on Charitable Trusts recommended greater freedom in financial manage¬ 
ment of charitable trusts, but the (Tovernment response—presumably based to a 
considerable degree on Privy Council advice—was not very favorable. The Privy 
Council position seems to be that the present restrictions are necessary in order to 
avoid th(} devaluation of royal charters which might result from careless financial 
management of chartered institutions. This argument would bo more impressivi*, 
liowcwer, were there not already the exceptions of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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which Parliament may pass specifically refrardin^ it.“ In addition, the 
universities, and those colleji^es which operate under royal charter, have 
two further leijfal oblifjrations: to receive the Visitor or Visitors' stipu¬ 
lated by their charters—usually the monarch—and t() submit any 
chan‘>:es in their statutes to the Queeii-in-Couneil or to a committee of 
the IVivy Council for approval. 

The Crown formerly played a more decisive lole in university life.' 
In 77h' Lair of the (' tiircrsifies^ chapters d(‘Vot(‘d to university ad¬ 
ministration, discipline, (‘(lucation, finance, privilege, and the courts 
are filh'd witli (»xam])l(‘s ol* Crown-inspired lejGrislation (h'alinjx witli tin* 
minutiae* oF university life. But within the last two or tlirec centuries 
Parliament has become the source of most political interventions in 
univ(‘rsity affairs. Part One of this study indicates tliat with the rise 
of pariiani(*ntary sovereijrnty and cabinet jxovtumment, the legislative 
interferenc(*s become less frecjiient and (to make a value judgment) 
more constructive. For example, the relijrious restrictions which early 
I\in<?s-in-Parliament had imposed on the univei'sit i(‘S were remov(*d by 
nineteenth-century lee-islation. The constitutions of many uiiiv(*rsitics 
and (*olle<j:es were legislatively reformed in tin* course of tin* last cen¬ 
tury and a half—either din‘ctly, by statntf*, as in the cas(* of the 
Scottish universities, or indirectly, by the creation of statutory (*om- 
niissions with wide powers of reform, as in the case of (^'ambridge, 
Oxford, Durham, London, and AVales Universities. ]\Tore recently Ihir- 
lii'iment has le«*islated on the conditions under which Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge could administer their trust funds. But sporadic parliamentary 
interventions such as these have le.ssened during the i)ast half-century 
with the emergence of the University Crants Committee as a continuing 
means of coordinating governmental policy toward the univ<*rsities. 
Most observei*s agree that under this system, as it has evolved since 

^ lialshury^H Lav's of Enylandy Simond’a edition (1955; cited tx'low ns Ilalslriirifs 
Laws)j XTTI, 7l)S; Williaiius, op. cit., p. 18. However, Sir David Iluglies Pnrrv, 
Professor of Law at the University of London, inaintnins that universities clootered 
by the ("rown are iieeessnrily ‘Uotal legal persons’^ and therefore not subject to the 
doctrine of ultra rirrs, which is applicnlde only to limited c.orporntions created 
luider statute law. Tlie recourse for ])crHonH aggrieved by improper actions of 
<’harter(‘d uiiiv(*rsitieH, Sir David says, is to seek redn*HS through the Privy Council. 
7’his body c:m, if ms-i'ssary, tlireatcii revocation of tlie charier. 

" 'the subject of visitations is discussed ]»elow. 

lUifore the (llorious Kevolution ‘Hhe Crown influenced the universities, l>esi»les 
I granting] charters, by positive direction [for example, piisliing f.avorites for 
university and college offices, suggesting people for honorary degrees], dispensation 
from and suspension of existing law, and \isitation directly or by delegation.” 
Since the limitations ])la(*ed by the Pill of Rights in 1089 on the sovereign's i)owers 
of dispensation and suspension related only to the Crown’s role vis-a-vis legislation 
and not the prerogative, the monarchs retained these powers r(*garding iiniv(‘rsity 
and college charters issued under the prerogative. Williams, op. rit., pp. 
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the universities enjoy a lar^e measure of autonomy; in the re- 
maininf? chapters I shall attempt to iiuli(*ate just how much. 

However, it should be made clear that, le^^alJy, the universities can¬ 
not place tlunr claims to freedom above the power of parliamentary 
sov(*reifrnty, for 

. .. no subject whatever, and no institution whatever, can be placed outside the 
r(*s])oiisihilitv of tin* Cabinet and Carlianient; if the law eonfiTS indefx'ndeTU'e. i1 
has to ])(• seen whether tin* law ought not to be altered; and if an indeia'iident au 
thority has abused its j)owerH, it may be that its powers may have to be diminished 
nr its conij»ositi()u he altered in order that its powers may not be abuseil." 

r.NMVKRST'rV AM) COLLEOi: VISITORS 

(\)ncernin'«: tiu* (picstion of Visitors, there is a lcfj:al distirndion b(‘tween 
nniversities, whicli are reg:arde.d a>i civil cory)orations, and colle^^es (at 
least th()S(‘ at Oxford and Cambridjre), which are defined as (deemosy- 
iiary corporations.'" The former may, but do not neca'ssarily, hav(* 
Visitors. The latter, in the few instances in which their charters do not 
name someone else as Visitor, liave the ( VoAvn actinst ihroiiyrh the Lord 
(''hancellor as Visitor inider common law. 

According? to tin* terms of their royal cliarters, all tlie modern uni- 
v(‘rsities ha\'e Visitoi's (usually, the (d*own actiiijr 11)1-011*511 the Lord 
I’resident of the Council), but Oxford and Cambridge are now judged 
not to have any." In earlier centuri('S, the two amuent universities were, 
of course, overrun with ^‘visits” by various ei-elesiastical and political 
fijrures, and letters patent from the Crown confirim'd th(*ir legality. 
Hut by 172o, in one of tin' cases before the courts, “a mandamus was 
issued to the Vice-Chancellor of Cambrid<:::e, because the university 
made no [report] of a visitor."'" And although the Oxford Commission 
Uepori of 1852 included in its Appendices (Appendix D, p, 54) the 
testimony of several eminent men who considered the. Crown to be the 
Visitor of Oxford, such an opinion was not upheld by the Crown’s law 
officers. The 1957 univ(‘rsity calendars ((-atalogues) of Oxford and 
Cambridfire made no mention of Visitors. 

The (piestion of Visitors is of more than theoretical im])ortance, be¬ 
cause their powers are surprisingly broad: . . the supervision of the 

visitor is supreme as to all matters of internal arraiif^ement, and in so 
far as he acts in accordaiK'e with rules and ordinances established and 

” Sir Ivor Jciiiiiiigs, Cahitirt Government (1951L ]). S3. 

*" Eloemosynary corporations are those “for the perpetual distribution of the 
free alms or bounty of the founticr to such persons as he has directed.'^ IJalsVury's 
Lawtty J V, 5. 

" tfnlshvry's Lairs, XIll, 709; and Williams, op. cit., }». .‘CJ. 

Williams, op. eif., p. 32. 
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ill force, he excludes the jiirisdiidion of the courts. . . . his decision [is] 
not (*xamiliable (’ither at Inw or in e(jiiity.”"‘ In fact, one Noble Lord is 
quoted as saying that visitation “is a despotism uncontrolled and with¬ 
out a])peal, the only one of the kind existing in this kingdom."'* 

In actual practice, visitation is no such despotism ; its modest but real 
dutit‘s include interpretation of the corporation’s statutes, settling 
disputes betwe(‘n its membtu’s, and acting as a court of appeal on gen¬ 
eral ({uestions of administration raised by a ni(‘inber or one claiming to 
be a member. The Visitor has no pow(*r to revok(' gifts, cliange usages, 
divest of rights, or examim* books. 

A tyiiical irrovision of a modern royal chatter r(iserv(*s to the Crown 
visitorial powers such as the following: 

Wr, Our TTcirs aiul Siu'ccssors, shall be aiul remain tlx' Visif«u- and Visitors of tlio 
rnivtTsilv and in tin* ('xpreiso of Iho Visilorial Anthorit v from lime to time and in 
such manner as We or Thov shall thiidc fit may inspect tin? University, its buildings, 
laboratories, a»ul general work, e(jiiipiiieiit, and also the examination, teaching and 
other a<'tivilies of 1h(‘ I’niversity bii stu'h jx r.^ons (is uiini It'' apjioinftd | by the 
(’rown j in lhal hi half. | l']ni])hasis added. | 

lioYAL Commissions 

The italicized words in the foregoing excer])t seem to bear out the 
opinion, expressed in some (ptarters, that “tlie State which charters the 
I’^niversities may also ‘visit’ them, and [thatJ these visits take the form 
of ^royal commissions’ of eiifiniry."'" However, on the basis of the eon- 
troversy (to he descrihc’d below) concerning tlie legality of the Oxford 
and (kimbridge Koyal (kunmissioiis of THuO, it would seem that, whether 
or not the monarch is the Visitor of a partituilar university, the Crown 
may, by siinjile virtue of its ])ri*rogalive, appoint a (‘ommission of 
entpiiry."' 

People within Oxford and (kiinbridge who were hostile to the Koval 
(Jommissioiis of 1850 argued that sinee tliese universities had no Visi¬ 
tors, the Commissions, appointed without parliamentary approval, ivere 
illegal. Basing their logic on Sir Edward Coke’s dicta concerning earlier 
ro^’al eommissioiLS, they contended that the royal prerogative could not 
by itself authorize commissions which operated outside the historic x)ro- 
teetiou of piry trial or the doctrine of the law of the land.*' 

'=‘ 1>. liric.c, A Trratisr on thr Tforfrinr of Ultra Vires (1S77), p]). 218-219. 

“ As (|uot(‘d in Willinms, op. oil,, p. 43. 

Ernest Barker, Jiriiish Ihiiversities (rev. ed., 1049), p, 15; Ttobsoii, op. cit., 
j). 4; jiiid Sir Walter Moberly, The Cri.'d.'t in the University (1949), p. 22(). 

"‘IT. M. Clokie and J. W. itobiuson, Roual Commissions of Inquiry (1937), ])p. 
■S 1-8(5. 

'Mlxford Uuiversity Commission, Report of the Commissioners (1852), Appendix, 
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But tlie law officers of the Crown could see iiotliiiij? in common be¬ 
tween the illegal commissions of earlier centuries, which had attempted 
unauthorized taxation, punishment, and criminal enquiry, and the 
1850 Commissions, which were authorized merely to investigate some 
public questions relating to higher education. It was true lhat sucli 
commissions of enquiry often led to administrative or statutory com¬ 
missions with wide powers to act, “but in every such example this 
transformation from enquiry to administration was instituted and au¬ 
thorized by statutory j)rovision.’'’'' 

Since commissions appointed by simple virtue of the (h'own’s ])re- 
rogative could not compel the attendance of witnesses, the Oxford 
Commission’s sole authority (and also that of the Cambridge Com¬ 
mission) had to be “derived from the respect with which it may be 
expected that a Royal Commission w-ill be treated by Her Majesty’s 
subjects, more especially by public bodies and constituted authorities.'’‘’' 

Later royal commissions on Oxford and Cambridge and other uni¬ 
versities received both more “respe(*t” and more “authority”; for ex¬ 
ample, the Royal Commissions on Oxford and Cambridge in 1872 were 
given not only j)arliamentary sanction to send for persons and |)apers, 
but also the universities’ advance assurance of cooperation. Thus it has 
now become generally true that: “. . . royal commissions are onlj' ap¬ 
pointed if there is already a strong demand in favour of their appoint¬ 
ment within a University; and the statutory commissions are not only 
largely composed of members of the University concerned, but also 
(‘onsult the authorities of the University in framing any scheme of 
reform.’'*" 


RoyaIj Control ok Somk I^niviorsity Appointments 

The Crown establislied “Regius Chairs” of Divinity at Oxford in 1496 
and at Cambridge in 1502, and of Civil Law, I^hysic, Hebrew, Greek, 
and again Divinity at Oxford in 1535 and at Cambridge in 1540. The 
Crown continues to make appointments to these chairs, as it does to 
three out of the four principalships in Scotland. However, the noncon- 
trovcrsial character of these appointments is affirmed by Sir Walter 
Moberly, who notes: .. these [appointments] seem to be rather relics 
of earlier activities of the Crown as ‘pious founder’ than to be due to 
any general principle. ... In practice the Crown has long exercised this 
Clokic and Robinson, op, cii., p. 83. 

“* Oxford University Commission, op. cAi.j p. 8. As noted in an earlier chapter, the 
language of the royal appointment of the commission ineluded the usual phraseology 
about llie ]M)\ver to send for persons and papers, but this was said to be merely a 
traditional formality. 

■'"’Barker, op. rit.y p, lo. 
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responsibility with a f?oo(l deal of regard for university opinion and a 
serupnlous abstention from political bias.”"^ 

(JoVEItNMENTAIi I’rIVII.EOES CoNFEUREI) ON UNIVERSITIES 

]Vivileg:cs accorded to universities by the state are based ])artly on 
immemorial nsa"e, partly on (‘barters and statnt(‘s eontirminj^j rights ex¬ 
ercised by virtue of papal bull or tradition, and inirtly on statutes (‘on- 
ferrinj:!: new privil(‘^(‘s. ''Most oF them are what may be termed nep^ative 
—that is to say, they are in the nature of extmiptions from the law 
attac'hinjr in similar matters elsewhere. 

(diief amon^ the numerous ex(‘mptions of this tyj)e ar(* those fre(*inj^ 
the Vice-Chanc(dl()rs’ (k)urts at Oxford and UandmidjiC from ordinary 
judicial jurisdiction; the universities’ limited exemption from the dis¬ 
ability nnd(‘r which most other (‘orporations lie to take ^ifts in mort¬ 
main ; and the ex(‘mplion of the universities from th(‘ operations of the 
Uharity (Commissioners. 

On the other liand, tlunv have also been positive privilejj:(‘s awarded; 
for examph*, tlu* libraries of Oxford and (Cambrid^i* were ^iven, by 
a law of 1842, the ri^ht to demand a free copy of every book or edition 
j>ublish(*d in the United Kinj^doin. Also, daunts I ^raiil(‘d representa¬ 
tion in the House of Commons to Oxford and (Cambridge in 1003, and 
this practice was exten(l(*d to th(‘ modern universities in the ninet(*enth 
and twentieth centurii^s, but was terminated entirely in 1948."‘ 

State Orants to the Universities 

Questions have be(*ii raised over the fact that the expandinjjf ^rrants to 
universiti(‘s distributed by the University Grants (Committ(‘e rest on 
no statutory authority other than the Vote of the Estimates.^' Sir Ivor 
rleiinin^s, troubh'd by the expenditure of ])ublic funds without statu¬ 
tory authority, has commented: . . there is even some doubt about its 
lejrality, thoufrh it has never been challenged in the courts.”"® The (ex¬ 
change's on this subjf'ct—and on many others - which have taken place, 
since World War 11, between tin' Treasury and the Public Accounts 
(k)mmitte(' of the House of Commons are discussed in detail in the next 
(diapter. 

Mol)i*rlY, o]). rit., p. ‘Ji27. 

Williams, op. cil.f i)i>. 7(>-77. 

Si lie (‘ this question of university ropro.scniatioii in the House of rominons did 
not. dirct'tly alToot. the development of internal university jKilit'V, it has not been 
given further consideration in this work. 

This issue is e.xaniiiuMi in tlu* next (diapter. The Ministry of Education and the 
various local authoriti(‘s do have statutory authorization to make grants under cer¬ 
tain conditions to universities and university colleges, by virtue of the Education 
Act of 1044: 7 and 8 (leo. (>, c. .'M, secs. 82, *84, and UM). 

Sir Ivor .Tenniugs, Parliamt nt ( 1040), pp. 285—280. 
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T^ATU.IAMENT ANT) THE UNIVEliSITY GEANTS 
(JOMMITTEE: THE ACCOITNTAIHLITY OI^ 
PUBIHC! EITNDS 

Tite Houso of Coinrnoiis’ coiitroJ of stnt(‘ taXfition and sii])j>ly ( IIk* 1 Brit¬ 
ish equivalent of Anienean “apj)ropriatioris”) has been one of the ma¬ 
jor Taetors in tlie rise of responsible j^ovcnaiment in Britain. Although 
I he emer<ren<‘e of relaliv(dy diseipliin^d parly politics has lessened tin* 
Commons’ earlier imporlanc(‘ in detodin^ <pi(‘slions of state policy, it 
has not at all diminislied the lower chainber’s role in eh(‘ckin*^ on the 
h'^ality and e('()nomy of |)ublie expenditni*e. For, oma^ a cabiiKd has 
determined on a course of a(dion and the majority |)ar1y has duly trajis- 
1at(‘d tliis plan into h'j^islation, it is in the intcnavst of all parlies to 
<h*vise the most (‘fticient and e(*onomic ])roc(‘dnr(‘s t^ossibh* for its imple¬ 
mentation. It is in connection with this function tliat the question of 
parliamentary supervision of nniversity prrants has aris(Mi. 

Tin* Commons, as a eorporal(‘ body, has (‘slablished the Sidect Com- 
mitt(‘e on Thiblic A(‘<M)iints {P.A.(^) and tin* S(‘h‘c1 (\>mmi1te(‘ on Esti¬ 
mates (S.C.E.) to aid IhirliaTmmt in the supervision of the exptMiditnr(‘ 
of t)nbli(‘ funds. Th(‘s(* two (‘omiriittees overla]) somewhat in their ac- 
tiviti(*s, blit in ^(‘iieral may be diU'erentiatcd alonj*' the following’ lines: 
the P.A.(^, dating bac'k to ISGl, operates primarily as a cheek < n the 
Icj^^ality of expenditures already made; it works as a sinji^le unit, jniided 
by the postaudit findinj:i:s of the Comptroller and Auditor (hmeral. The 
Estimat(‘s Committee, which has had an inteririittimt existence* since* its 
initial forediear in P112, investij^ates the ('fficiency and economy of activ- 
itie's re*ceivin‘,^ funds in the Annual Estimates; it biTaks up into several 
subcommittees and its memibers act essentially as lay critics wdth no 
professional assistance (such as that renelered te) the P.A.C. by the* 
Comt)tre)ller). In i)ractice, the* difTeriiig emphases of these two e-orn- 
rnittees on “legality” and ‘‘e*e*onomy” be'e'ome blurred, feir the P.A.C'". 
has iiicr(*asin<'ly te'iided to jiid^e the propriety of certain exj)enditures 
which for purely legal purposes are inira vires.' Both committees are 
preedueled by their terms of reference from considering questions of 
policy. 

Because of the Treasury’s key role in the administration of public 
funds, both committees pay a great deal of attention to the working of 

' For a (lotailed analysis of tlie work of the two coiiiiiiittees, see Basil Oliubl), The 
Control of Puhlic ExprnfJUurc ( 1952 ). 
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“Trcfisury (‘oiilrol.’' For exarn])l(*, the P.A.C. early hi its Joii^ history 
elaini(‘d the rijrht . . not only to examine and report, but to iiitcTpret 
and .judp'e j)oints of (‘onstitiitional law and, further, to have its jud"e- 
iiieiits r(‘spo(‘le<l. And it was here, particularly, that it cheeked its ally, 
t]i(‘ Tr(‘asury, just as it would any other department.”" However, as the 
Avord ‘^ally” in this ({notation indi(‘ates, tlie normal relations l)(*tween 
tin* Tn'asury and the P.A.F. (and later, atter its establishment, the 
S.C.E. as w(‘ll ) liave been t]u)S(‘ of (dose coiiperalion in the common ])ur- 
snit of n'fTjnlarized and efficient ^overnnumt s(‘rvice.‘'‘ The Tr(*asnry acts 
|)romptly on the reports of both (‘ommittc^es, re{>lyin‘r, in tlie (*ase of 
r.A.th, with official Minutc^s on all the various probhuns raisinl, and in 
the ('as(‘ of the S.C.E., r(‘spondinj^ on all issues that spcvitically concern 
the Ti^asury. Tn thes(' r(‘pli(‘s, which are im-orporatc'd in a lat(‘r report 
of tlie committ(v (-oMC(‘rn(*d, tin* Treasury will uiuhndake to irnphnnent 
t]i(‘ sujjfjrested change or, more ex(*eptionally, will prc'sent a case for 
maintainin<r existinjr pi‘actic(*. Th(‘ ('ommitt(‘(‘ in ((uestioi» may, how- 
(‘V(‘r, ])ersist in its r(‘commendations and tlie issue usually contiiiU(.*s 
until one or the other of the ])arti('s ajrn'cs to yield. 

It is ajrainst this background of ess(‘ntial harmony that the disajrree- 
immt b(dwc(m the Treasury and th(»s(‘ two parliamentary committe(‘s 
al)out th(' Vniversity (Irants Fommitle(* must b(‘ vi(‘W(‘d. What Ix'jz’an in 
lf)47 as an ex(dian«re of views on th(‘ (pu'stion of statutory authoi-ization 
for thf‘ in later yc'urs turned into a s(u*ies of r(*CjU(‘sts for more 

information about the (Irants Fommitt(M'’s Estimate's, for the j-ijrht of 
access by the Comptrolh'r and Auditor (general to university rc’cords re- 
latiiifj: to nonre('uiTent "rants, and finally, for the saim* rijrht regrardin" 
the U.(i.(.h’s r(*cor(ls. Tlow(‘ver, altbon^h some difference of opinion still 
rcmiains aft(*r ten years of “diah'ctics,” many points of contention have 
b(‘en eliminated, with the Indf) of concessions from both sid('s. On all 
issue's but the very last one citi'd above, the parliamimtary committees 
have eitlu'r obtained satisfaction or abandoned their r(‘(‘omin(mdations. 

Tine QiiKSTioN OF Statftouv Attttiorizatiox 

Th(' Pul)li(' Accounts Commitb'e has talum a. spe'cial inb'rest in the 
canon of parliamentary practice whi('h stipiilatc's that exprt'ss statutory 
authority should be provided for any ('oiitinuin^ activity involviri" 
substantial charges on ])ublic funds. Accordiii" to this interpretation, 
a Vote of money is not of itself suflficicmt authorization, for, “strictly 

’ fbuL. r)S. 

‘‘“Ill tli(‘ tliroc—th(* n’r(‘.Msurv, tlu* (knii])tr(>ll(.'r .mihI tlir PiUdic' Accounts 

Poniinittcc - -work toficthor with little friction.” Samiu*! Beer, Trrasvrif Control 
(|). ti”. 
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speakiiiiT, the Ap})ropriation A(?t "rants and ai)prof)riat(‘s inoncy for a 
service fbnt] does not say that the service may be ]:)rovided."‘ 

In a seri(*s of exchan"(*s in and 19,‘{7, the P.x\.C. and tlie 

Treasury agreed that this canon should be made tli(‘ f^ciieral rule, but 
that there were also ‘^^ertain reco^fiized exee])tions to it/’ The P.A.C. 
ri*peat(Mlly cautioned, however, that the number of sui'h excej)tion,s was 
too lar^i^e/’ 

Tn its lf)46-47 reports, tin*. P.A.C. returned to this (pu'stion, express- 
in" the hof)e that ‘‘with reversion to peacetime procedure, every en¬ 
deavour [woTild] be mad<‘, as oi)portunity octuirs, to obtain specifit* 
statutory authority f(U* t'oiitinniii" services involviii" substantial ex¬ 
penditure.’”' The lar"e police "?*ants W(‘re amou" thos(' cit(‘d as not beiii" 
a(‘C()mi)anied by statutory authorization. 

The Treasury, in r(‘|)ly, confirmed the "eneral i)rin('iple of separati' 
statutory authority and a('cei)t<‘d the 7\A.C.’s views on most of the out- 
standiii" (‘ases, including" that of the |)olice "rants, but contemh'd that 
the National Savinj;s CommitttM*, tin* Department of Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research (D.S.I.R,), and the TT.fi.O. constituted leo*itimate ex- 
(*e])tions to the rule. Tnvisury criteria for exemption (*on(*erned cither 
1h(‘ amount of funds involved or tin* particular nature of the activity 
aided: it was “sometimes a matter how bi" the baby is, sometimes how 
odd it is.”" 

The P.A.(h of 1948 s(*emed inditr(‘r(»nt, however, to the “oddity” of 
the three babies for wliom the Tn*asury ph'aded, and stressed instead 
the hu"(* increase's in their "rants. Ihuntiu" out that between 1932 and 
1948 the annual Savings "rant rose from £1()(),()()0 to £1,100,()()(), that of 
the D.F^.l.R. from £500,000 to £3,300,000, and that of the U.G.C. from 
£1,700,000 to £12,000,000, the 1*.A.C. called for statutory authority for 
all three types of ji^rants. Such le{>:islation, it maintained, would give 
I'a rliaiiient 

, . . the opportunity of reviewing the need for the eoiitinunnee of this expi'inliture on 
tiu' pr(‘sent se;ile niid of (letorniiniiig whether the administiMtive orgnnisntion, whit-h 
wns establislied at a time when the ex]>enditure was on a limited scale and without 
any assurance of continuance, is equally w'ell-adapted for the control and dishursc^- 
nient of tli(‘ continuing and very substantial e.xpeiiditure now iiivolveil.** 

The Treasury indi(?ated a readiness to give statutory authority to the 

' Sir Ivor Jennings, rarliamrrit (1940), p. 285. 

"’Public Accounts Committee (hereafter cited as V.A.C.) 1931—52, Sreond Tteport, 
U.C. 93; P.A.C. 1932-33, Srcoiid Ueport, TT.C. 132. 

■ P.A.C. 1946-47, Third Krporf, TI.C. 122, par. 14. 

* P.A.('. 1947-48, Sreond Report, TI.C. 199, Minutes of Kvideiice (hereafter called 
Min. of Evi.), Question (hereafter called Q.) 4215. 

^ Ihid.y pars. 16-17. 
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D.S.I.K. ‘‘at tl]p first oj)])ortunity'’ and i)ointed out that as 

rej^ards the National Savintzs ( •ominittee, whic'h as a iionpartLsan ac¬ 
tivity should he kept out of* polities, most of tln^ expenses were for staff 
and eould 1her(‘rore ])e shown in the Treasury’s own Estimates. But it 
felt tli(‘re w(‘re ‘‘stronji r(‘a>ons” atrainst putting? the universities' jzrants 
under statutory authority, one beiujr that this “would involve diffieul- 
ties atfe('tin!Lr tlu' aeadeinie rr<‘(*dom of Vniv(‘rsi1 it‘s. . . . It had nevin* 
l)(‘(*u tli(‘ ]>oliey of any iznverjuneiit tliat th(‘ universit i(‘s should b(' suh- 
jeet to statutory reizulations or that aeadernie poliiw sliould be eon- 
trolled by tile stat(‘.” Th(‘ Tn asury arjriu'd that then* would lx* little 
advantajzv in a shoi*t bill ni(‘re1y (*onv(‘!*1in<i’ tin- ]>res(‘nt, r.(l.(\ into a 
statutory body, and that it was diffieult to see wliat tin* eontents of a 
longer bill would be, beeaust* “aeadeinie standards, on the niaintenane<^ 
of whi('h any <;T*ants niust lx* basixl, wer(* hai'dly sus('(‘j)tible ol statutory 
<lefinition,'’ and because ‘*n<i forinnla eould lx* devis(*d whieh would 
automatically measure (lie (‘xtent of assistanee n(*(‘ded.”" 

In Ills t(*stimony before the Public Ae.(*()unts (knnmittee, Sir Edward 
Brid.ires, lh‘rnianeiit S(‘(*retary to the Treasury, |)oiuled out tliat a 
sta,tnt«* ('iiibodyinu' fix(‘d trrant limits would be undesirafile, because, 
if the limits W(m-(* set loo hi^h, it would (‘neourajj:e maximum spending 
on tlx* part of tlu* univ<’rsities, and if too low, it would re<juii’(* tliat 
flirth(*r legislation lx* fitted into an already erowdt'd lejrislative calen¬ 
dar. Sir EdAvard did not ])n*ss tin* argument that Parliament in its 
corporate (*apa('ity was not lux'essarily the most eomjietent body to fix 
smdi limits; rather, he jiaid a form of lip service to tlx* theory of con¬ 
tinuing parliamentary control of financial Ta>liey: 

. . . [Mr. Tluirt.l(‘ of tlic P.A.(\j. fDo] the Trcxsurv CMiiofs feel llmt, Parlinincut 
linviii^ j^iveu tlicm no I'i.o. no lixcil limits) ;it nil ns 1o the nmoiiiil vvliiclj 

the country enn ufTord to spofid on this kind of tiling, tljcy are in n position to assess 
Hint? 

I Sir Edward Brid^^es]. All we ;ire in .a position to do is to nj>prove pjrnnts which 
are put forward in Estimates and which Parlianienl in its wisdom may or may not 
ajiprove.'" 

So far as I kmnv, Ihirliament “in its wisdom” has never, in recent 
history, refused to aipirove any of the EstiTiiates, whether for univer¬ 
sity o-rants or other oxp(*nditures." 

J\Iost members of the P.A.C. apparently realiz('d that statutory limits 
on frrants to expandinjr institutions like the imiv(*rsities Avere inappro- 

" P.A.C. l!)1S-4a, Third Jirport, TI.C. pars. l-d. 

Jbid.y Min. of Evi., C^. L’oS. 

" ‘^Estimates cannot lie edectivelv criticized in ]*nrlininent since once the Govern- 
riient has presenttMl them, it ('niinot without loss of face witlidraw or alter them as :i 
result of Parliamentary pressures.” licci, op. rw7., }>. 57. 
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priate, and, men Jiioiw* important, they adnjittod txM'nfi: “impressed l)y 
the ar^iiinenls advaiic(‘d by the Treasury in favour of contininiijr tlie 
present system of administration wilhout enabling legislation . . Tli(‘ 
P.A.C., therefore, in JtMD abandoned its reef)ninieii(lation “in the eir- 
(‘umstanees |tlien] prevail!nir."'" 

When the Estimates (-ommittee made its study of university jrranis 
in 1952, its only mention of this issue was lo r(‘('o<rni/(‘ that “th(*re ai*(‘ 
eertain non-(lovernmental b()di(‘s whieb derivt‘ the main ])art of thcMr 
finanees from (lovernment soure(‘s and whieh yet should l)e allowed, in 
the public* interest, to retain the maximum dejjrree of independence. 

The issue has, therefore, s(xmiin^ly beefi r(*solvi'd. Jlow(*ver, one 
spokesman for the univ(n*sities lias eommtuiPMl to me: “One cannot lx* 
positive of this, beeausi* no Parliament or Pariiammitary committee (*an 
ever bind its succi'ssors.” While ibis is trin* in constitutional theoi*\', 
tin* P.A.C.'s relian(*(* on prei'edmits, as dmnonslrated in its Fpifoun 
r(*j)orts model(‘d on ('as<‘ law,” indicates that any ri'openinj^- of liiis topic* 
is most urdikel\. 

Pequusts Foit Moue TNFoa.\i .vru)x\ ox I ^mveusitv ( Jkants 

.Mthou^’h the Publi(* A(*c()unts Oommittee and the* Sehx't (Vmimittcx* on 
Estimates a<j:r(‘ed that statutory authority would not lx* nxjuired for 
the I'liiversity (Irants Committeix neither ])ai*liamentai*y (*ommitte(* 
was satisfied with the tvfie of information available eoneerninc* the Es¬ 
timates for the university jirranls. Tlie P.A.C. statinl in 

(\»niiiiitti'i‘ woiiia likt* to see inlroaueea iiioii* etfeetive nie.mis of securing piir- 
llniio'ijt.'irv i-oiitrol ovit this expeiiditurt* (»f puhiic money ...'^^I’liey lio|>(‘ tlml 

tlie Trcrisurv wilJ consider whetlier 'vvitliont impairing IIk^ iiidf])ondiii<'i‘ of the TJni- 
v('rsitic.s jiiiy further iiunns eon ]>c adopted to inform Parliament more ])re(visoly 
Im)\v tlie ^rant in aid ])ro])os('d in tlie Estimate is to In* sp('nt and lo assure Parlin- 
uirnt that j^rants made to the Universities are wisely used.’'’’ 

Since the Treasury rejdy to tins statcmieiit seemed to stress only the 
1i‘c*lini(*al difti(*nlties in the way of pr(*sentint? more exact informalicni, 
the P.A.d in 1950 “felt it necc^ssary to ])ursue . . . the ciuestiorP’—espe¬ 
cially in view of the need for a morc^ Ihoron^di examination of the next 
ciuincjiumnial Estimates for the period 1952-1957. The AcM'OUiits Com¬ 
mittee, while insisdin^^ that it did not seek detailed Treasury control, 

P.A.C. op. cit., ]>nr. 4. 

Select Committee on Estimates (hereafter cited ns S.C.E.) 1951-52, Fifth lie- 
port, IT.C. 1C3, par. 27. 

P.A.Cd. lir;7 .‘iH, FpUomr of the Hcport.^ from Ihr Cnmniitirr ox Puhlir ^'ir- 
counts, 1S57-1DS7, H.C. 154; P.A.C. 1950-51, Epitome of the Reports from, the 
Committee on Public Accountti, lUiiS—lUfU), Il.d 155. 

P.A.C. 1918-49, op. cit., jiar. 4. 
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iic‘verth(‘l(‘ss felt, that Parliament was ‘‘entitled 1o expeet assnranees, 
based on some broad examination of tlie Vniversities’ finaneial arrange¬ 
ments, that the p'ants |\vere] administered witli due reg'ard to eeon- 
omy.”"‘ Tlie information eiirrently beinj^r siipi)lied did not, in the view 
of the P.A.r., enable Parliament to form an opinion on tlu‘ subjeet. 

A statement in the Tr(‘asin*y Minute of February 27, IDoO, had done 
iiothin^^ to lessen tin* P.A.P.’s anxiety in this r(‘u:ard. The Treasury had 
admitted that, beeanse of tin* very independent status of tin* no 

one at the Treasury was “in a position to assure the Pommitte(‘ that the 
(Jrants are used wisely and that th<*re is no extravajtanee or waste.” Th(‘ 
Tr(‘a,sury hrlirvcd that there was little waste, but they eould not ab¬ 
solutely {juarantic it, haviiijj: d(‘iii(‘d themselves aeeess to and 

university ]*(*eords. When (jn(‘stioned by the P.A.C'. al)out this state¬ 
ment, Kir Wilfred Fady of the Tn‘asury aeknowledjjred that he was 
“really ... u!diaj)py at havinjj: had to put that . . . s(‘ntenee in,” and 
a.dd(‘d, “My (‘ollea^ues . . . who deal with this are no more satisfied with 
this. .. tlian 1.” Tint at that monn'ut In* eould fort'see no new typ(' of 
informatio!! “which would help tin* P.A.F. or T^iiTiajiient to judjte. ''' 

Th(*n, in what one ('ommentator has ealh‘d “an extraordinary la[)se 
into personal opinion,'”" Sir Wilfred offered tlie follovvinjj: reassurance: 

These large sums were V(»1e(l in liMS in Ihi* liimiieial (‘\ul)eran(*e whieli nas [>v)S- 
sil'h* then. ... I imagine that the (aiaijet‘ll()r of the Exelierpier . . . will want to go 
int(» vt‘ry <‘ouHi(lera]>le detail by way of review | of the next ijuimiueiiriial grants | 
and ])iek nj» sonu* of the suggestions and stories that are bruited about, about ex- 
travaganee and the embarrassment to I’liiversities of having too mueli money.”' 

Evidently the Treasiii\v\s subsequent careful s(*rntiny of the new 
quinqin'iinial Estimat(‘s revealed no very serious extravaganee, for Sir 
Edward Pridges 1<‘stified l)<*fore the P.A.C. in the following year that 
“onlv iji exceptional cases would the departmental Tr(*asnry seek to 
disturb the balance of the recoiniiieiidations put up by the F.G.C. as a 
whole. If I may say so, T am sure the (*n(iuiri(‘s madt* by tin* P.Ci.Ck are 
extrem(*ly thorough, very eareful and painstaking and carried out 
with a full sens(* of r(*s])()nsibility.”'’' 

P>ut Cai)tain Waterliouse of the P.A.C. felt that such a Tr(*asury at- 
litinh* invited waste; the id(*a that the F.C.C. never put forward any- 

P.A.C. 1949-n(), Fourth Frport, TI.C. I.'IS, pur. 40. 

'* Jhi(L^ Mill, of Kvi., Q. 3P2. 

''' ri. V. Wiseman, “J^urliumcnt and the TTniversity Grunts Committci*,” Fuhlir 
A(Imihialration, .34 (1950), ]>. 79. 

"'P.A.C. 1949-'r)0, op. cit., Alin, of Evi., Q. 312. For the reference to university 
“emburrussmeiit,” see tlie opinion of the Oxford vie(‘-(*huiicc*llor quoted earlier (]». 
79, above). 

-■•P.A.C. 1950-.5J, Fourth Frport, II.C. 24], Min. of Evi., Q. 7095. 
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but a bare* iiiiniiiium of its roqniroineiits was ontsido liis powers 
of belief: “Anybody wlio is an enthusiast about soundhing nearly al¬ 
ways puts up a fi^nire and tliinks, ‘W(‘ will try this/ What 1 should like 
to be certain of was that the try-on has never sueee(‘ded, their havinj? 
^ot a ^*‘ood d(‘al more than they thought they ini^dit havt* frot."“‘ 

8ir Edward replied that the universities valued their inder>end<Mn‘e 
so iniieh that they did their utinost t(» see that tin* systt‘in did in Tai't 
work well and eeoiioniieall.y. He had argued earlii*r that tin* ado])tioii 
by the Tr(‘asury of a “defence in deptlr’ system would iner(‘ly ein'our- 
atr<' tin* universities and perhaps (*ven the Crants (■ommittee to submit 
))loati*d budget ]‘e(piests in the exp(*etation that these woidd be ln*avily 
r(*dn(*ed at (*aeh sta"(* of the more severe review proe(*ss. He mueh pre¬ 
ferred the system of f^ivinjjf them the direct responsibility for submit- 
tin,L»* ri*(juests limited to the absolute (*ss{*ntials.“ 

The P.A.f. Avas suffiei(‘ntly satisfied on this matter to press it no fur¬ 
ther, but did reneAV its rerpiests for more complete information on the 
Estimates. 

As a result the Treasury undertook to re(*ast th(* annual volume of 
TT.Cl.C. statistics so as to make comf)arisons with those of the |)r(‘vions 
years more intellijjibh*. In addition, a brief interim report on the first 
four years of the (piimiuennium l!t47-19r)2 was i)ublished in 11)52 
(Cmd. 847^1), to aid tin* Treasury and Parliament in evaluatinjr re- 
qm'sts for tin* next five-year f)(*riod. (The rej^ular and more complett* 
((uiinpiennial report Avas issin'd the folloAAdn^ year: (hnd. 8875). 

Althouf^h the S,(/.E, AV(*lcomed these* steps, and the further one of 
incliidin^^ in future Estimates the details of nonrecurrent f^rants, in 
1952 it still f(*lt that “a more ])recise stat(*ment’’ of the rf*asons for 
incn*asinj^ the recurrent jrrant was d(‘sirable. The Estimates (U)mmitt(*e 
claimed to have been “handicapped by not b(‘injur aware of the basis of 
the neAV quinquennial program,” and criti(*iz(*d the IT.(1.(\ for its delay 
in publishiiij^ the (*xpenditures made in prec(*dinjjf years. Acknowl¬ 
edging that tin* Tr(*asury had said that “the last tliiji”’ they Avant(*d was 
to jjfiAv an impr(*.ssion that they were anxious to hide anything, and that, 
in their vi(*AV, independence did not imply secrecy/’ the S.C.E. rec¬ 
ommended that the fullest possibh* information should b(* supplied to 
Parliament, j)referably in the Estimates, whenever changes, either as 
a result of the quinqnejinial rcAueAV or at other times, Avere Jiiade iji the 
amount of recurn'ut jjrants. This information should show the n'asons 
for such chanjjTes and the bases on which they were calculated. '' It was 
Mill, of Evi., Q. 7108. 

■ P.A.C. 1948-19, op. rit., Min. of IWL, Qs. 249-250. 

S.C.E. 1951-52, op. cit.. par. 35. 
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also rocoinrnoiulod that a nolo sliould ho inserted in each year’s Ksti- 
niat(‘s reeoncilifijjT the ainoniit of the <|ninquennial p’ant proposed for 
th(‘ ac'adernie yoar with tlu* total fijxnre of reeurrent "rant shown in the 
EstiiMat<‘s for 1h<* financial year."' 

Ilaviii" made lh(‘S(‘ sn.""eslions fand a more controversial one wliieh 
will l)e disciiss(‘tl just 1 k*1(ov), the S.(\E. c.omm(‘nd(‘d the on its 

"('iim-al op(*rations and stated that ‘‘the eon1inin‘d i'xistenee of tin' Tni- 
versity (1 rants ('omniit1(‘(* se(‘ms to b(' the best solution to the probbnn 
of inaintainin" I'onti*ol.’’"' Tlie P.A.(\, in one of its 19ol- 02 re])orts, 
agreed with tin* S.t'.E. that “snbjeet to the [n-ovision of ('crtain fnrthm- 
information in tlie Estimates, current arrangements f(»r control are a 
reasonabb' compromise betwcfoi the "eneral desire to maintain the inde- 
])end(Mieo of the Universiti(‘s and the Jieed for tin* (*xe]‘eise of ])ropt‘r li- 
nam^ial ('ontrol both by tin* I ■.<!.('. and by Parliannsit 

The Treasury a.eee])ted tin* two S.(\E. recommendations (*onc<‘rnin" 
the supply of moia* (*om])r<‘heiisive infornuition, ' and a."r(‘em(*nt was 
thus reached on anothei* divisive issue, this time by virtue of the rt'adi- 
ness of tin* Treasury and tln*r.(l.(^ t(^ a(*eommodal<‘ tln‘ir a(*tions to the 
recomnnmdations of the |)arliamentary committ(‘(‘s. In IfloT, in order to 
facilitate the r(‘vi(‘\v of m*w (jijiinjU(*nnial univ(*rsily Estimates, tin* 
a"ain ]>nblisln‘d an interim repoi’t on university development, 
in the first four yc'ars of tin* (juiinjuennium tlnm cjidiii" ((Tnnd. 71)). 

Tun Qiu-:sTroN of Ae(’Fss uv ttif C()AiFTH(>ia.i:u t() 1' nivkk’sitv 
liueoiios Ria.A'i’iNo to Xo\i;i:(’rimi:M’ ('ai’ITAl Euaxts 

Tin* Estimat(*s Committee’s conlrovt*rsial recommendation mentioned 
just above related to closer "ov«*rnmental (*ontrol of nonrecurrent 
"i*ants to the nnixavrsities. Xotiu" a 1951 cx('haii"e b<‘tw('(‘n tin* Public 
A(*counts ('ominitt<*(* and tin* Tr<‘asury in \vhi(‘h the latter a."re(‘d to 
the "eneral principle that the t)ooks and ac(*ounts of bodies receiviii" 
the "reat('r part of their im-ome from ])ublic funds should normally 
be op{‘n to inspection by tlie ('omptroller,"^ the Estimates ('ommiltee 

ttM’rcfor(‘ rcfoiiiniciKtfed I t.lint this practice sl»onl<l l)e extended t:(» cover all iiioiiev 
issued by ^vay of non recurrent p^rant.s to the T'^nivjTsities for capital devclojnnciit. 
. . . It I did ) not appear to them that it would in any way encioaeh on the freedom of 
(lie I'liiversilies since this money is voteil annually for sjn’cifie purjxjses.'*'* 

]hi(I, 

Ibid., pars. 4S-4a. 

P.A.r. IDol-nH, Third Erport, H.C. 25.'^, par. 39. 

8.(\E. 19r)l-r>2, Elrvcnth lirportj TT.C. 289, p. 20. 

l^.A.C, Uioi) -ril, FfHirth ErpnrI, iJ.(’. 241 ; and 3'r(‘asurv Minnt(* of November 29, 
.11*."; 1. 

19r)l-r,2, Fifth Erporf, U.C. 1(13, par. 37. 
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The P.A.C. took oy) this suj^jgostion in one of its 1951-52 rej)orts, 
af^reeing that no “objectionable infringement of university autonomy 
would be introdnecd were the control [of nonreeurrent grants] ex¬ 
tended . . /■ "’ Tile relevant university records"' should be open to in- 
s])eetion by the Oomptrolh^r, because “the iiresent system of controlling 
these grants, which stops short at an examination of plans and e*sti- 
mates, is less than Parliament is entitled to, or accustomed to exy)ect, 
where such appreciable amounts of voted monies are involved.” (The 
nonrecurrent grants had amounted to £7,500,000 in the academic year 
1950-51.) 

On(*e again Tn^asiiry officials urged that the y)ractices surrounding 
university grants should constitute a legitimate excc^yition to a prin- 
cii)le otherwise enjoying general Treasury approval. In this inslance 
they argued, first, that existing procedures offered suflicient safeguards 
against waste; and, second, that the (k)my)troller's inspection of univer¬ 
sity reeoi'ds with an eye to “due economy” would inevitably im])in'ge 
on questions of academic yiolicy, which by dcdinition were excluded 
from government control. If evi(l(Mi(‘.(^ of the universities' correct appli¬ 
cation of nonrecurrent grants was desired, this information could be 
I'ound in their own auditors’ reports."" 

But the r.A.C., “after careful consideration, remain[ed] uncon¬ 
vinced by the ’rreasury arguments . . . and renewed its suggestion 
that the Comptroller be allowed to inspect. Tlie Accounts (.^anmit- 
tee ]>ointed out that since the Treasury and TT.G.C. were not aware of 
the instructions issued by the universities to their auditors, the two 
former bodies could not say whetlier the auditors regarded it {us part 
of their responsibility (as would the Com])troller) to see that the grants 
were projjerly and economically apydied to the specific ])ur])()ses for 
whi(di they were voted. Since the adequacy of the system of finam^ial 
control clearly concerned Parliament, the Accounts (kimmitlee felt 
const rained to state that on the basis of the information available, it 
could not give Parliament an unqualified assurance that there was “no 
irregularity or abuse .. The P.A.(h also wondered “whether the 
general attitude of the Treasurj^ on the advice of the U.G.C,, towards 
applications for capital grants by universities [might] not be too 
generous.” “ 

P.A.C. 1951-52, op. cii.j par. 41. 

Hereafter, for the purpose of brevity, reference will usiimHy be made only to 
‘‘access to records,’’ but the qualifying phrase, “which relate to nonrecurront capi¬ 
tal grants,” should always be understood. 

Treasury Minute of November 18, 1952. 

■"‘P.A.C. 1952-53, Third Report, H.C. 203, pars. 1-1. 

^ Ibid., pars. 5-9. Cited in evidence of this contention was a Treasury agreement 
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Tlii^ Tr(*asury and tlio nniversit i(\s were not, however, without their 
defenders in this issue, for sueh aii<?ust journals as TJfc Times, The Oh- 
server, the Manchesier Guardian, and The Economist earned articles in 
justifieatioji of ihe universilies’ independence. 'The Times^ for example, 
call(‘d th(‘ P.A.C. proposal to brin.^ in the Corn])!roller “the thin end of 
th(‘ which nii^dil upset the existinjj: “admirably but delicately 

balanced r(‘lationshi[>'’ between the state ajid the universities. “The 
special trust i>laced in tlie Universities is a natural incitement to those 
who watch over the public purse. They find a closed door and they 
wordd havt' it oi^en. Ibit it is a i>ublic interest that it should remain 
shut."" 

This statement occasioned a reply from tin' (*hairman of the P.A.C., 
Mr. ({(‘ore:e lienson (Labour), who insisted in a letter to The Times 
that policy was in no way involv(‘d in the Uoinptroller’s audit—“not 
evtm the necessity for, or desirability of, jaj building: in question.” It 
was TiH'rely a matter of jud<?in^, as was done Avith ‘government build- 
ini^s, whetho'r the metljods of contraetinj.r and of recording: and con- 
trollinir expenditun' Avere reasonably desiirned and properly aj)plied 
to <‘usure (dfective safe^niards against waste and (‘xtrava^anc(* or otlier 
abuse*.’'*’ This position had receiv(*d iintdicit support in aiio11n*r lettc'r to 
The Times, this one from (L C. Du^j^an, former UomptroUer in North¬ 
ern Ireland, Avho f)ointed out that cA^er since DOS the accounts of 
Queen’s Ijniv<*rsity had been open to the l^irliain(*nt in Belfast, but 
that no interferenc(' had n'sulted. Dujr.iran ad(l(*d that the audit Avas 
neither a “wodj^-e" nor a “hammer,” but iner('ly the “comptroller’s 
tools.""' 

lIoAvever, the Treasury, in its reply, resisted the P.A.C.\ f)roposal on 
the ‘Trounds that, if the Comptroller weia* ‘^iven accesis to university 
HM'ords, the Treasury would “. . . before lonji: find themselvi's compelled 
to expand tlieir intervention in university matters and to enlarge their 
own control in a way Avhich ^vould C(*rtainly change, and they heliev(^| d | 
Avould be f)rejudicial to, the pres(*nt harmonious relationship be¬ 
tween Ihe universities and the Univi'rsity (irants (^nmnittec*." " The 

with th(^ Universify of Loiolon whorchy: (1) the University w;is ^overi ;i of 
£1,000,(»no, iiit.(!rest. free, towards the pureljaso of pro])(;rty needed for expansion; 
(1!) the would beeoiiie a p;rant if the property purchased lIuTewitli was use<i 

as iiitf'uded; and (.'i) llie TTuiversity was alhoved to garner tlie interim ine()m(‘ 
from the ])roperly before it was converted for use, in order to recoup with 3 per cent 
interest its own contribution of .ClJoO.ttOO to th<‘ purchase? cost. 

Tlif Tinu'.s, August 0, lt)f).‘l, p. 7. 

Thid., August 1.‘5, lOo)'., p. 7. But eontrast this statciueni of intimtions with what 
.‘ictually occurred in practice: sea; n. 54, Ixdow. 

The Times, August 11, IDH.T, p. 7. 

"" Tre'usury Minute of Decemlier 15, 1953. 
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Treasury then unnouneed its intention of (ILseussirig witli the universi¬ 
ties the appointment by tin* T.G.C. of a small eommittee to study uni¬ 
versity administrative proeedures relating: to ea|)ital development. 
(Subse(|uently, a committee' of four was appointed for this i)urpose 
and was under the ehairimuiship of Hir (icorjOfe Cater—the Cater 
(V)mmittee.) 

Tlie P.A.C., iii one of its reports in lMr)4, indicated skepticism con- 
ceniinjr the Treasury’s proposition and ])romised to revive the dis¬ 
cussion after tli(‘ Cater (’ommittee Imd report(‘d. Tn the interim, it 
advanced a j)ro|)Osal whi('h 0 ]>ened up a m'w an'a of disaj^rcement. 

Tjie Qurstion of A(’('i:ss r>v Tin-’, (’omftrollfu to the 

liKCOROS OF THE UNIVERSITY CRANTS CoMMTTTF-T: 

Xotiu" that neitlnu* tlie Treasury nor tlie (kmiptroller liad access to the 
records of the University Grants Committee, the J^uhlie Accounts Com¬ 
mittee urj^ed in 1954 that the Com|>trolh‘r he allow('d to inspect those 
documents; this procedure, the U.A.C. reasoned, would (msure ‘hlue 
economy^’ in the expenditure' of nonrecurrent grants without neces- 
silatin;^^ “any contact with the Universities.”'"’’ 

On this occasion, Thr Timcn was moved to speak of “the thick end 
of the wed^’c,” i)ointin<^ out that such a step would threaten the inde- 
peinh'iit status of the U.C.C. and inak(* it difficult to recruit the Ix'St 
men to serve as members.The Treasury in reply to tlie P.A.C. stated 
tiiat its proposal could not be dissociated from the larger question of 
access to the university accounts themselves, and expressed the hope 
that the P.A.C. would not press its new ])oint until the Cater Committee 
had reported." 

The Cater Committee submitted its fiiidinj^s to the U.C.C. in Janu¬ 
ary, 1950, and the Grants Committee subsequently published the report, 
with a few minor qualifications, in its own name. The investifratioii 
had jjidicated tliat tliere was ‘hio evidence in the universities of a 
la(*k of appreciation of the need for <'(*onomy,” but the Cat-er Commitb'e 
nevertheless felt “])ound to stress tlje risk that 90 to lOO^r |of the total 
cost] ^rants-in-aid from |)ublic funds may w('aken the sense of financial 
res[)onsibility.”'" The U.C.C. passed on tins report to the universities, 
stat.ini^ that it was “of j^ro'at importance that the universities sliould in 
future comply with the [Cater] recommendations ... as qualified [by 

"“P.A.C. lOnS-M, Third lirporl, II.C. 231, pars. 31-32. 

The TimcHy Scptciribcr 8, 11)54, |>. 7. 

*' Treasury Miiiiilo of .lanuarv 31, 1955. 

U.C.C., Methods Used hp thtiversitirs of Cnniractinp and of Ueeording and Cnn- 
irolling Kxpenditnrr (195(5 ), Ciiiiul. 9, p;ir. 29. 
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us]/' The U.(j.C. asked to be informed to what extent the universities 
were takiufj: steps to eoni’oriii to sueh recommendations.'' 

However, the P.A.C., though “welcoming the report of the Gater 
Committee and the steps which the TT.G.C. |had] taken to ensure that 
its recomiiKuidations [were] complied with," stated tliat the report did 
‘^jiothinj^ in itself to secure "renter Parliamentary control over the ex¬ 
penditure of public moiKw.'"' One would have thought that parliamen¬ 
tary eontrol was only a means to efti<'ient expenditure of })ublic funds; 
yet this stateirient and others which could be (juoted lead one to believe 
that the P.A.C. sought parliamentary control as an end in itself. In¬ 
deed, a close analysis of the Minutes of Evidem'c of the 1 Ac- 

<*ounts Committee rev(‘als a jxrowin" impatience with the Treasury 
])Osition and a resort to coarser tactics and looser thinking: than had 
(^arlier been employed. 

For exam])le, memlnn's of the Accounts Committee spoke of the 
II.G.C. as bein" “behind the Iron (hirtain,"' of tln^ “batth»" beinfi: 
“once aj^ain joim^d [after tlie Cater report]and of “misappropria¬ 
tion of funds" ill connection with perfectly legral, if [lolitically debat¬ 
able, transfers of funds by the r.G.C.'* 

Jn reference to this last issue, there were no less than four se])aratc 
questions in which Sir Edward Hale, secretary of the TJ.O.C., was re- 
peatinlly asked to eonfirin that tin* U.C.C. Estimates wen* really “sub¬ 
mitted in f^ood faith."' The P.A.C. was particularly bothered by the 
fact that the U.G.C., takiim* advantage of the in formal ional rathf'r than 
le"al nature of the breakdown into d(*tail of its Estimates, had trans¬ 
ferred funds from |>ropos(*d major to proposed minor works (when 
progress on the form(*r was slow(*r than liad been expe(*ted). 

This and other examples of allcjumd laxness, plus the Cater Commit¬ 
tee warniu" on the “risks" of 90 to 100 per cent "rants, led the members 
of the P.A.C. to state that they w(*re “in no better fiosition than their 
j)n*(l(*cessors" to "ivt* assuranc(*s re^mrdiu" the eliniination of waste 
and (*xtrava"anc.e, and that, moreover, th(*y w(*re “left in doubt whether 
the Fniversily Grants Committee are thems(*lves in a position fully to 
satisfy them.selvi's on these matters.'"" The P.A.(\ therefore “nuter- 

I hid., Aiint'x 11, l;ist e;ir. 

“ 1*.A.C. no, Si.rth lirport^ TI.C. .‘MS, par. IM. 

Min. of Evi., Q. r.20n. 

Jbid., Min. of Evi., Q. (i.'JI-'). 

" Jhid., Min. of Evi., Q. (i.'lIMl. 

'"Ibid., Mill, of Evi., q)s. (i401-(J40r. and 0427. 

Ibid., ]);ir. 25. Evidently it is j»ossihle to displease a parliamentary committee by 
exercising too rniicli as well as too little sup(*rvision of exi)(*rulitiire. Tlie »S.(1E., in a 
reiKirt on the Arts Coiineil, several years earlier, had com[)ared it to the U.G.C. and 
had stated: “It is [the CounciPsJ obvious duty to see that monies are w'ell spent, 
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al(‘|(l | Mjo.st st tlie l‘)r);i-r>4 rc(*{)mm<‘ndatio}i to give* the Comp- 

troJl(‘r aeeess to the IT.G.C. books and papers relating to nonreeurrent 
grants/’" 

At the same lime, a i\A.(\ report in 1*156 reopened in a ralln’r 
eoni'iisiiig manner the (pi(‘slion ol* tin* sus])('nded r(*(*omm(*ndation of an 
earlier Aeeounts (/onnuittee that uuivcr^ity reeords relating to eapitul 
gi'ants b(* mad(^ ai*(‘essible to the Comptroller. 'Jdie l‘)5(> e<mimitt(**‘ 
said, witbont making an ex])lieit reeomrnendation about it, that th(*y 
took ‘‘the same* view as tlieir pred(*(*essors that proi)er Parliamentary 
«*ontrol would inv<»lve/' su(*li an inspeetion of university reeords. Tii(*y 
argued in justifie-ation tliat it* the* univ(‘rsiti(\s were “spf'nding tlieii* 
grants wisely” tliey liad “nothing to fear.” And yet, aeeording to the 
aeeom])anying Minutes ot' Evid(*nee, the ehairman first was unable to 
r(‘memb(*r that this r(‘eommendarKni had ever bec'n made by an earlier 
Aei'ounls Committee, and then, wlum it was s])(*<'ifieally ealh*d to his 
alt (‘lit ion that this was tiaie, he sf)okt* as though “that was dropi)ed 
some eonsid(‘rabh‘ time ago."*' 

At tiiis diselaiiner (not, as W(* have seen, }K)rn(* out by tin* Iicport it- 
self ), Sir Herbert Prittaiii of the Treasury stat(*d that !ie was “very 
glad to hear that w<* have got so far.” Pul when ask(‘d about the Treas¬ 
ury's attitude to tin* “('omj)r(miise” of gi\dng the (Comptroller aca'ess 
oulj’ to C.({.(C. re(‘ords, he re})lied that, although he was “sorry to dis¬ 
appoint the (Committ(*(%’' “we do not like that very mueh more than the 
oth(*i- sugg(‘stion . . Sir ]Ierb(*rt advanced three r(*asons for this cou- 
tiniK'd op])osition by the Treasury: (1) giving tlie Comptroller access 
to tin* I'.C.tA n*cords would forct* the Treasury to assume the same 
pow<‘r, involving thereby much duplication of work already done l)y 
tin* r.(!.(/.; (2) it was ]u*obable that, to obtain all the information that 
he would need, the (/omptroller would hav(* to look beyond the r.C.f'. 
re{*ords to tliost* of tin* universities; and (8), sim-e the C.C.fc. r(H‘ords 
(‘ontained details of both financial accounting and policy decisions, the 
(k)Tnptroller would inevitably be phased in a position to intertere, how¬ 
ever inadvertently, with educational policy. 

Regarding the first of these arguments, tlie P.A.C^. pointed out in re¬ 
buttal that th(* (Comptroller and Auditor General already had ai'cess, 
in a way in which the Treasurj^ did not, to the books and ac'coiints of 
other governim'iit departments, but that this situation had not forced 

Imt the high proportion of ovcrhc.'ulH fiienrly 18 ]H*t cent ) acorns to indicate that 
perhaj)s this duty is being giv(ui too tniich oni])haais.'’ S.C.E. 1948—40, Ninrtrenlh 
Eeportj H.C. 315, p. xv. 

*"'P.A.C. 1955'-5(), op. rit., para. 24-25. 

Ibid., Min. of Evi., C^s. (i322-n327. Actually, of courao, the rocominondation had 
morclv been left hanging in 1953-54, pending the re})ort of the Gatcr Committee. 

7'bid., Min. of Evi., Qa. 5324 and 5325. 
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the Treasury to se(‘k similar x)Owers ol' iuspeetion in regard to those 
departments. Furthermore, the Aecounts Committee maintained, even 
if the Treasury oftieial in eliarf^e of the r.C.C. Vote were to feel com¬ 
pelled to inform hims(‘If more intimately on F.C.C. matters, this was 
not necessarily to be rej.^retted, for the P.A.C. found it “diftieult to ac¬ 
cept a position in which an Aecountinjr Officm’ is able to disclaim knowl- 
edjre of all details of an expenditure of over £(),()(K1,()()0 for which he is 
n‘sponsil)h‘ to Parliament.""'* 

In connectioji with the second ])oint made by Sir Herbert, the P.A.f^ 
r(‘f)lie(l that if the (^miptroller needed more information than that 
which was available from the F.(^.(^, he could merely re(pu\st the latter- 
body to obtain it from the universities. 

On the third issue, the P.A.C. simply restated its belief that tin* 
Comptroller would not inti‘r-fen‘ Avith academic* j)oliey, but no amount 
cd assuran(*e frcmi the* P.A.C. could satisfy the Trt*asury, befoi’e the* 
fact, that access by the* Com])troller to U.Ct.C. n‘cords mijrht not lead to 
the raisinjr of cpiestions touchinfj^ on acadc'inic ])olicy. Indeed, although 
the Ti-easury did not call attention to it, the facd that at that vc'ry hear*- 
iiif? a nnmd:)er of the Accounts (krmmittc^e raised a (|ue,stion about tin* 
justification for' biiildinjj: new examination halls at Edinburgh UnivcT- 
sity was a sti'aw in the wind, indicatinjr hoAv far some m(‘mbers of tin* 
P.A.C. were alr*eady tem[)1ed to interfere*. " 

The Trc'asury strove mi^ditily to make clear that its arjrurnents wei’c* 
all based on the existin<^ urii(|ue and delicate relationship betwec'n tin* 
jrovernmeirt and the universities, and that it Avas a ^‘matter of balance’’ 
wh(*ther, "iven the ti^htenin»j: up of university procedur*es recom¬ 
mended by the* Cater Committee, “the chances of findirijr somethinjx 
Avhich was really Avortli finding and airinjr . . . Avas Avorih tin* risk, as 
Ave think it, to the existing arTan<j:ements.’”’ 

Ibid., jjjir. 20. 

Mr. Tloy of the P..\.(^. had said (ibid., Mia. of Kvi., Q. r)‘’i04) : “...tins is tia- 
tliiiifj tliat distur]).s this Coiuinittoe, that I am told Avlioii those halls are eompletod at 
this t*(nisid(*ral)lo cost, tlioy will stand empty for most of the year.” 

When Sir Kdward Hale of the P.d.C. re])lied that the halls were used for other 
purposes as well, Hoy eoiitiiiiied: “My information is that tliiy arc not aiul there* 
is eonslderalde ])<‘rturhatir)ii alxait it. .Ml I am supf^estiaj? is that this Comraitt(*e 
should !)(* assured—1 am not sayinji^ this hall in particular—that this . . . (.TOV(‘rnment 
money which is heiiif^ s])ent has been put to the host possible use; and that is the 
fomplaint of thi.s Committee” (Q. (>M()5). 

In spite of the fact that it is ol>vioiisly a question of aeadernie policy whether 
examination halls an* more Meee.ssary to Kdiiibiirj:jh X'^niversity than other y>roposed 
biiildinfijs, no one from either the P.A.C. or the Treasury ehallenj^ed Mr. Hoy's state 
merits. lOven tin* chairman, (now Sir) Georjje Henson, made no jirotest, althonyrh 
Hoy’s eontmitions directly contradicted his (Henson’s) (*arlier diselaim(*r to The 
V'rmr.s* (quoted above, j). 12()) that policy wouhl be “in no way involved, not even the 
necessity for, or di'sirability of, the building in qin'stion.” 

"■'"■P.A.C. J0.^)5-r)e), op. rit., Min. of Evi., C^s. r»;i90, (>472, and (>473. 
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The I^.A.C. WHS iinablo to approoiatc this Treasury eoneern with 
“risks^’: “It is this vaj^iieness, this no line of demarcation IxdAveeri fact 
and fear, that lias firolonpred this diseiission."*'® The Aeeoiiiits Coniniit- 
t(‘e could claim to base its recommendation that the Comptroller be 
<»iven the ri^ht to insjiect re<*ords on two solid “facts” that 

were not at all vajE^ue. First, “apparently, from the questions which 
have been put this arternooii, the Members of |this Public Accounts] 
Committe(‘ . . . f(‘(‘l that the university |nonrecurrent | j»:rants are all 
haywire.”” S(M*ond, the 1\A.(’. could not investij^^ate this unsatisfactory 
situation firoperly without the fruidance of the Comptroller; for . . 

| whih‘| the may, apparently, cx (jraiio answer questions that 

ar(‘ asked by this Committee, the whole examination is frustrated by 
the fact that without the advice of the (k)mptroller and Auditor (leii- 
eral, we do not know what (piestions to ask.”’'’ 

Sir TTerb(‘rt chos(* not to deny the latter contention, but attempted to 
undermine its basis by rcplyinju: to the former: “I would on]y like to 
assure yon tliat lo the best of my knowledge, it is not haywire, Sir.”'" 
Suc'h a statement mi«rht, perhaps, have carried more weight wdth the 
P.A.(\ had tiny not (h'duced from tin* Treasury officiaFs testimony that 
he “dis('laim I (‘(11 knowhMlg(* of all (h‘taiLs of an ex])enditure of over 
C(),()00,()()() for whicli he is resfionsible to Parlianient.”"^ The P.A.C. 
lU'port therefore a<j:aiii urj^ed “most stroiifrly” the recommendation that 
the Com[)troller be allowed to inspect U.G.C. records. 

Once ajrain the leadin<r newspapers sprang to the defense of the 
Tn‘asury and the C.G.C^ The Times, ])articularly incensed at the 
P.A.C.’s doubts about the U.G.C.'s Ixnn^r in a position “fully to satisfy 
themselves on tlies(^ matters,” comirnmU'd: 

('oincs so iic.'ir lo x «lec'l;ir;itioii of no coiifulcneo in tlio U.G.C. and their pro¬ 
cedures that it is iM’cessarv to say unequivocally that this i)0(ly of liighly respoiisihle 

Min. of Uvi., Q. (iJtth). 

Min. of Kvi., Q. (idlM. 

Mill, of Uvi., Q. tidJ I. The rjr ffratia answer referred to resulted from a 
coiitinnation of Mr. Hoy's i|uestioninp, describi*d above. Mr. Hoy wanted to know 
wli(*ther he was entitled to more in format ion on the fjrants paid to Edinluirfjh Uni- 
vi^rsity. lie was t<dd tliat if the qiie.stion were put to the Chancellor (if the Exchequer 
in the House of (knnnions, this Minister would, with the advice of the U.G.i-. and 
the 'I’ri'asury, the best answer he could. Isiot satisfied with this reply, Mr. Hoy 

press(‘d further: “Sn])posin<r I . . . wt're to ask the . . . IT.G.C. [ to | siqijily this infor¬ 
mation to me, would T pjet it?’' Sir Edward Hale replied for the U.G.C.: “T think if 1 
were askc'd lo supply tlie Committee with it, 1 should siip])ly it, yes.’’ (Ihid., Min. of 
Evi., Qs. OllOo-O.'U)?.') 

Tt seems to me that while the Treasury had been resisting most effectively the 
larger loss of independence which might result from the Comptroller's having access 
to U.G.C. records, this willingness to bypass the responsible minister might tend to 
lead more gradually to a similar eventuality. “Death by a thousand cuts” is slower 
but no less cert.'iin than that from tlie guillotine. 
fhirJ., Min. of Evi., Q. b.'lOl (einjihasis added). 

"" Jbifl., par. L’O. 
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niul t*xpt‘rioii(*(Ml men jiiid women have the eon/idonee of everybody else.... [Parlia¬ 
ment] must keep the implied e.ontract there has always been that the Committee 
shall be in faet as well as in name a true watertight bulkhead between the State and 
the academic world.”’ 

The Treasury Minnie in reply seemed lo refleet the roiip^her tae1i(‘s 
of th(‘ While resolutely maintaining^ its rejeetion of what the 

Maticbrslcr (laardian had ealled th(‘ A<‘eonnts (V)mnii1tee's ‘‘favonrit(* 
hobbyhoTvSe/' the Treasury atnKHn\eed a series of proeedural revisions 
relatinof to ]ioiire(Mirr(‘Mt ^n*aiit.s whieh went far in th(‘ direction desired 
b.v the P.A.C. In the first x)lace, the Miinit(‘ stated that the universities 
and uiiiv<'rsity eolhviii's had all a^rr(‘ed to notify their auditors of the 
nonreenrreiit j^rants received and the ])in 7 )oses for whieh they* were 
made, and to request these auditors to certify in <j:»‘iieral t('rms tliat 
every smdi ;rrant AVfis duly apj)lied to its pro|)ei- |)in*])os(\'’” 

Second, tile 'I’reasnry listed a whole new set of jnoeedures aceordin^: 
to which tile \ would keep it more fully and more enrrently' in¬ 

formed of till* details of tlu* (*a|ntal-development projj^rains, and would 
h(‘ rerpiired to s(*(*k prior Treasuiy a])]m)val for aiiy substantial altera¬ 
tions (that is, ('haiif^es of more than ]0 per eeiit) in the jiroposed distri¬ 
bution of nonrecurrent jrntnts. 

Finally, the Treasury agreed to present tlu* projiosed major and 
minor ea|)ital-(levelopment [iro^rams as siqiarati^ itioiis in the Appro¬ 
priation Aceount, thus recpuiriiijr llie U.G.C. to obtain Treasury permis¬ 
sion for any lurenioil Ixdween 1h(‘ two eate^ori(‘s. 

Explaining its eontiiiued rejection of the r.A.(-/s inspection pro¬ 
posal, the Ti’casury slress(*d a<j:ain its o]>inion that the ^oviuinnent’s 
unique relationship willi thi' universities called for special financia! 
arran<renients: “the rinostion is the precise form which these nniqiu' 
arranjjTimients should take.''”'’ The Tr(‘asnry Minute coiieluded with the 
hope that “the Foinmitb'e will ajrns* that 1h(‘ exist injr piandiee, as now 
amiMKhMl, <riv(*s a reasonable assurance that tliis exjxmditnrf' will be 
properly ('Oiitrolled and projierly administered.’"’ 

The P.A.C. seemed impressed with this series of actions taken by 
the Tr(‘asury and in one of its If);*)? reports aj^reed to sus])end jndj^ment 
on the issue* for thre*e* years while the new procedures were g^iven a 
fair trial."’ 

Th(*re the matter rested at l(*ast for the time h<‘in". Jn retrospect, 
om* can seM* that what has happened has been a variation on a typical 

Tho 'I'Lint s, August 17, . 11 ) 511 , p. i>. 

Tre'usury Miinitr of January Jl, laoT, p. 7. 

* * Ibid. 

fhid. 

” P.A.C. 19r>G-r)7, Third lirport, ll.C. 24.3, par. 11. 
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British theiiHs Jiiiiiirly, the* opmition of foroes to about sub¬ 

stantial ('banjos without eausinj^ any break in the outer fabrie. In 
this iristanee, if, as seems likely to me, the V.A.C. ultimately aecepts 
the latest Treasury position, the situation will be as follows: on the 
one hand, ?ieitlier the universities’ nor the 11.0.C.’s reeords will be 
subject to insf)eetion by the Comptroller, and tln^ C.(i.(^ will continue 
to operate without a statutory basis; on tin* other hand. Parliament 
will, in contrast to its situation in the 194()’.s, find itself supplied more 
quickly with more complete infonnation on the university jirrant Esti¬ 
mates. Moreover, the administrative procedures bitween the Treasury 
and the IJ.bitAveen the latter and the universiti(‘s, and W’ithin 
the universities will have tightened, es]>e('ially witii respect to 

uonrecuiTent-f>:j'ant proced ures. 

Thus, whether or not the 1\A.(L fon'saw such a r(‘sidt when it 
initiated its campai*;!!, and wh(‘1her or not tht‘ outc'ome could hav(‘ 
been a(diieved by less strenuous means, the i^iveand-take wdiich 
stemmed from the P.A.C.’s assumption of tin* role of “villain” lias 
improved the safc'jruards on the ex fiend it ure of a sizable sum of public 
funds without doinir iiKuial damajre to the universities’ freedom from 
direct state hnancial control."’^ 

Of course, smdi a hapjiy outcome is dcfiendent on the discretion of 
all parties, in kiiowin**: wdien to yield and when to stand firm. If the 
P.A.(I., for instance, w^ere to decide to carry this controversy further, 
the next, nn'ourse would pre'siimably be to brinj»' it to th(‘ attention 
of the committee’s parent body, the House of Commons. A university 
official expressed to me the fear that sneh a ste]> mijrht lower the quality 
of the diseussion by ehan^dnjr its eontext from “teehnical” to “political.” 
If the matter w’ere taken uf) by the jiopnlar press, Avhich has hitherto 
left c'ovcraf'e of the issue to the so-called “serious newspapei*s,” he 
doubt(‘d W'hether it wmuld want, or be able, to educate tlie man-in-the- 
street to an apfireeiation of the sulitler ar»»uments favoriii" academic 
autonomy."' 

It is most unlikely, how’(*ver, that the disa»>:reemerit will reach the 
floor of the Commons in the form of a debate. In the first place, it is 
a foregone conclnsioii that, should the issue be pressed to a division, 
the Government w'oiild, if nee(\ssary, issue a three-line Whij) to its 
parly members to support the position taken by iks Chancellor of the 
ExcluMpier. Moreover, many, if not most, of the Opposition w^ould 

Cliut)b notes that even “where committee* ree.ommeiulations were rej(*c.tctl, the 
very di'fiiiition of two o])|>()siiig viewpoints has had some value in focusing' att«’ii- 
tion and thouglit on the sul).je(*f concerned.” (4inbt), op. cif., p. 2n(). 

' ■ This problem is considered again in the last cha]>ter. 
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doubtlessly refuse to support tlu; P.A.C. a^rainst the universities. 
Second, althoiif^h the P.A.C. and the S.C.E. are officially organs of 
the Commons, they address their reports primarily to the Government 
and its departments and are larjirely de 7 )endenl for their success on 
the (lOverniiienPs willintrness to ado 7 >t their recommendations. They 
are, therefore, naturally disinclined to risk antagonizing tlie Govern- 
iiKMit by inakiii" their n'ports the basis for censure motions.''** And, 
finally, there are the i)ractieal 7 )roblems of a very crowded lef^islalive 
calejjdar and the enstomary lack of interest in the rej)orts of these 
two ('ommittees on the part of the frreat majority of Members of 
Parliament."" Pro])osals have been made to these reports j)recedence 
on one or two Snpj)ly Days or on Adjoiirnmtmt Debat(‘s, but their lack 
of i)opularity has never y(*t enabled them to "ain that status. 

There is, of course, another and less contentious way in which the 
(k)inm()ns can lx* made aware of the issues dealt with in tlie committ(*(* 
ref)orts, and that is to raise them in Question Time. This has been 
done at least three tim(*s since 1954,'" but in no case did it elicit any- 
thin<i^ more decisive* than a confirmation of the* essential Treasury ])osi- 
tion. 

Although the univorsiti(*s seem for the time l^einj? to lie relativc*ly 
secuni from the threat of direct parliamentary control of their financial 
affairs, th(‘re remains to be considered tin* l(*ss ovci*t but more crucial 
daim'er that their ^(‘iieral ])olicie,s ref^^ardin*' <*urricnla, faculty, 
students, research, and capital exyninsion may (‘ventually be undul\' 
influenced by ‘government decision on national ]>olicy. The followinjj^ 
chapter will deal with the cirt*umstances surroundinfj: this cjuestiori. 

“"Ohuhl), op. rit.y p. SiSa; ami A. II. Hanson, ‘‘'I’lic S«-Icrt ( '(mmilttcc on Ksti- 
iiiafos,” Yorkshire linlhiin of h'rojiomir atn/ Sftrial lirsrtirriiy .‘i (IDol), 14—1-5. 

'*’* Hanson writes, *‘In goiicrnl, a ]H*riisaI of Hansard loaves tiu' impression that 
iiH'inlKTs do n(»t refer to tlie T»r‘])orts as often as tln'v mifi^lit, n(»r iis(‘ them with con- 
spieuou.s iiitellig<‘nce.” Hanson, o;#. cit., p. 12(>. Though admittedly tin* judgment is 
l»as«*d '111 a very small sain]d<-, I f«>nnd the JMemhers of J*arlianu nl and Xtdne Hords 
whom 1 interviewed to he in essential aj::reeiiieiit that there is little interest in tin? 
<*ommittee rejiorts. 

Varl. I)rb. {Commons) y 51h ser., Vnl. 5*24 (1954), eels. I DU 1 - 1 ()()2 ; Vol. 529 
(1954 ), eols. 104-105; Vol. 5:’.0 (1955),eol. 155. 
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NATIONAL J^'OLIOJES AND UNIVERSITY 
AUTONOMY 


A UOMUAKTSON of tli(‘ viirroiit Jiritish uiiivorsity scone witJj that b(‘foro 
World War II reveals striking]: (djan^es whieli have* taken place in 
respect to the sizers of student bodies, laeulties, and university physical 
plants; the breadth of, and balance betwe(*n, studies; and the cpiantity 
of basic*, and api)li(*d r(\search f)roj]:ranis. Whether or not the altered 
situation represents a desirable clianj^e, the state must be credited 
with Jiavin^^ been res})onsible directly or indin'ctly for a larj^e }>art 
of tln^ transformation. 

in this chapter, throu^rh an examination of the means by which 
national polic'ies afr(*('tinfr the universities have been formulated and 
(*arried out, 1 shall attempt to define the character of the stale's 
influence and to estimate the dej?ree, if any, to which this influence 
has dimiidshed tin* autonomy of the universities. 

Tite Formation of National Poltcux^ 

Affeutinc} the Universities 

National f)oli(*ies afl't'ctin^ the universities' are, of course, subject to 
the same principles of collective cabinet responsibility as other ^overn- 
nienl measures. Tin* Ihree ministers most closcdy associated with policies 
touchinjr on university life are the Chancellor of the Exche(|uer, to 
whom the University Grants (knnmittee is responsible; the Minister 
of Education, who administ(*rs most of the state scholarship profrrams 
and has ^reat influence over the conditions ol* local authority scholar¬ 
ships; and the Lord President of the Council, under whom operate 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy, tJie National Institute for Research in 
Nuclear Science, and the Medical and Ajjricultural R(‘search Coun(*ils. 
As was pointed out in chajiter vi,~ other departments such as the 
Ministry of Sujiply, the Colonial Office, and the Admiralty are from 
time to time also concerned with various asfiects of university activi¬ 
ties. In all probability, however, state policy on the universities occujiies 
very little of the cabineCs ])recious time, for the widespread practice 

* For purj)oscs of brevity, llu’ (inolifying plinise the ujiiverHilies’’ is 

often omitted in the folJowiiifr p:ij|jes, but the expression “national policies” in this 
chapter should always be understood to be in that context. 

*' Se(‘ above, p. 


[ J35 ] 
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ol’ e<)nsultation ordinarily achieves a^n’oement on 

suoh quostions at levels well below that of the cabinet. 

('liief amonjj: tin* afrencies involved in this subeabinet network of 
eorisullation and eoiirdination is the University Grants Committee. 
Theoretically only a committee to advise the Treasury on the distribu¬ 
tion of university «xi"iuts, in practice the U.G.C'. inis become ‘Mn effect 
a small Departtnent of Government in eharj»;e of the ITniversities.”’ 
Even thoujrh state scholarships and various research f^rants are 
adrriinistenMl by other ajrencies, the IJ.G.C. is the vital center for 
eoiirdinatinjr the formulation of state policies toward the universities. 
The U.G.C.’s ^r(*at influence in forming policy has emcrfj:ed out of its 
unique position as botli the principal source of advice to the Government 
on univ<u*.sily opinion and the chief means of carryiiiG out national 
policies once they are determined. This dual role was clearly outlined 
in lf)4tJ in tin' <*ommittee\s new terms of referemn*, whii'h called for it 
“...to assist in consultation with the Universities and other bodies 
concerned the preparation and exeiuition of such plans for the de¬ 
velopment of the Universities as may from time to time be required 
in order to (‘iisur»' that tiny are fully adequate to national needs.” 
{ (4\p. 58.) 

Dr. A. E. Trmuiian, when deputy ehairrnan of the T\G.<\ in 1947, 
(explained to the Select (k)minittee on Estimates the methods by which 
the Tt.G.U. estimat<‘d these “national uecnls”: 

. .. \v(‘ are Rcttiiif^ information continuously from a wliolc scries of bodies sngj^est- 
in^ the netuis for trairu'd men in pnrtienlar fi<*l(ls. We are in touch willi all the Alin- 
istries wlio eini>b^y professional or graduate workers of various ty})es; we liavi' re])- 
r<*seiitativos of those Ministries attending oiir meetings |ns Assessors, with right to 
sjn*ak but not to vote], so we an* able in rel.atioii to medical men, ihuitists, .agricul¬ 
turists and so on, to get some understanding of what is the kind of outflow from 
tla* univ(‘rsities that ought to be provided. We arc at ])r(‘sent in contact with tin* 
Ministry of Jj.abonr, which is onde.avoiiring to secure for us some information as to 
the j)robabi(‘ ii(*eds in all kinds of science and other employment, and we are re¬ 
ceiving contiiinously from the universities the numbers of their graduates in each 
parti<*nlar specialisation, so that wc can see how these things .are going to m.atch as 
time goes on.^ 

Asked wdicther this kind of coiirdinatioii was limited to cousidoral ion 
of uatioiial manpower needs, Dr. Trueman auswtu-ed, “No, it imdudes 
the ])r()vision of facilities for rtvsearcli in particular things, and any¬ 
thing indeed that can be interpreted as national needs.” lie said that the 
U.G.G. was continuously in touch with several govtTnmeiit depart- 

•‘Sir Hector TTcthcrington, The Brififth Univrrfsity Systemy 1!)14-V.)54^ Aberdeen 
University Studies, No. 133 (19.54), p. 5. 

' S.C.E. 1940-47, Third iieporiy H.C. 132, Min. of Evi., Q. 1950. 
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merits about deeisions of topdevel imj)ortaiice, both at the policy- 
making? sta^e and, later, with roprard to their detailed implementation/ 

In formin^r its erileria for desirable slate ])olieies, the VAIC. also, 
as its terms ol reference direct, eonsnlts the universities, both indi¬ 
vidually, throu^yh (juiinjuennial visits and numerous other less formal 
contacts, and collectively, throuf^h the (%)mmittee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Princi])als. Tlie Yice-('hnn('(‘llors’ Committee, as was shown in 
earlier cliaptt'rs, has conn* to play a vital, if unobtrusive, role in 
preseiitiiifr university opinion to the fjrov(‘rnment. The TT.C.CVs rela¬ 
tions with the universities are “friendly, informal and frerpient,” 
and discussions on possible developments are held “on a basis of co¬ 
operation in which it is perhaps rather difficult to say who does which/"’ 
“It is often difficult to say Avhere an idea has emanated from because of 
tlie exchauf^e of thonj^ht/** 

However, when askc'd i)y the Schnd (k)mmitt(*e on Estiimiles about 
the nature of their relationship with the U.representativ(‘s of 
the Vice-Chanc(‘llors’ Committee replied, first, that they were con¬ 
sulted by the U.C.C/ on “wide f*:eneral questions” aifeetinj^ them all, 
but not on “the broad (pU‘stion of financial policy so far as university 
education in tiie country as a whole is concerned”; and, se(*ond, that 
they pref(‘rred the relatioiishi]) to remain the way it was: 

We trust there is [a coonlinated plan for iinivcrsitj^ eduerition as a whole | but it 
does not seem to us that wc, as heads of s<‘])arate instilutioiis, (‘aeh of us perhaps 
coiifcriied witii tlu* s]>ccial needs of his own place, arc likely to be awfully good 
iTieniluTS of that (planning | committee. 


, . . the Grants Committee* have been concerned, and ])erha})s we also have b(*(‘ii 
concerned, to preserve* our ind<*j)endenee of one another ... Our contacts have been 
exceedingly friendly, but T doubt if either body would think it entirely right tliat we 
should be, both of us, parties to the making of a policy; that is their business, linan- 
cial policy, and they are advising the Chancellor of the Exchequer."* 

On this basis, tlicn, the U.GI.C., having draMui together the various 
strands of g(»veriimeiit policy, having taken into account the reports 
of specialized committees of enquiry,” and having consulted formally 
arid informally with the universities, submits to the Chancellor of 

' Ihid., Min. of Evi., C^s. 1951 and 195G. 

•‘S.(\E. 11)51-5L\ Fiflh iUporl, 11.0. 1(»3, Min. of Evi., Q. 108. 

■ Ilnd., Min. of Evi., Q. 509. 

^ Ihid., Min. of Evi., (^s. 3(11 and 303. (Sir Tlcctor TTetherington.') Sir Hector later 
answered the question, ..you do not want anj’thiiig altered, you are quite satis- 
lied?” by exj)laining that tlu* i)rescnt relationship betw’een the and the Vice- 

('hanceliors^ Committee had ^‘taken a long time to build,... is difficult to define and 
could easily be destroyed.” Ibid., Min. (U* Evi., Q. 305. 

“ These were described above, p. 72. 
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the Exeliequer its yearly Estimate for eapital exi)aiisioii, its quin- 
(juenriial re(jiiests for the grraiits required for university development 
diiriiij^ the next five-year period, and its advi(*e as requested on the 
broad issues of university policy. 

At this phase of policy development, the Treasury appears to hold 
the lifilitest possible rein over the —i)artly because of the j^^eneral 

desirability of allowirijr any committee which deals with universities 
to remain as fr(*(‘ as possible, ami partly because the U.G.C. is itself 
re^^arded as ‘‘|)art of the Trt‘asim’/’ A Treasury official commented: 
“Their job is to do oiir job . . . we do not put them through the same 
kind of j^rillinjjT which we do the Ministry of Education. [The latter’sj 
Ac(*ountin<r Officer ... is a most truthworthy colleaj^ue but... a servant 
of allotli(M* Minister ... out to fijjfht his battle and we fi^ht by the 
QiKM'usbury rules if ne(*essary."'“ 

iMr. IMayfair of tlie Treasury admitted to the Select (''ommittee on 
Estimates that then' was a certain “danj^er'’ in alknvinjr this freedom 
to the Grants (k)mmitte(‘, but claimed that the risk was met “by having 
higlily (jualitied staff with Treasury training who serve an extremely 
admirabh* Committee who always astonish me by their Treasury- 
miiidediiess,''’" 

Thus assured of a sympatlietic hearing at the Treasury, the l^G.C. 
is able to submit its advice and I'equests for grants in essentially broad 
terms. Although it has some fairly definite policies in mind when 
n'commendiug tin* n(*w quin(|uennial Estimates to the Chancellor, the 
U.G.C. never breaks down its requests into y)roposed sidmllocations 
for individual universities,'' 

The Treasury undertakes to examine tlie U.fJ.C.’s general i)lan for 
recommemh'd grants against the background of two objectives: first, 
finding out “what the [general] policy is and satisfying oneself that 
[ it I has been carefully thought out“; and second, “so far as one can, 
weighing up the dc'sirability of expemditure for that particular purposes 
and (*om])ariug it with expenditure upon other purposes.”"* Here, one 
f(*els, is very nearly the heart of the process of determining the 
“national nei'ds.” The Treasury staff, with its responsibility for ('O- 

10r>l-r)2, op. cit., Min. of Evi,, Q. 24. (Mr. PI;iyfair—nplly iianuNl, i1 
woiiM sci'in!) 

" Ibid., Mill, of Kvi., (^. LM. H. V. Wiseman, noting this high praise, asks, '‘Is tho 
r.li.C. in rot urn astonisliod l>y tlio ITnivorsily-niindodnoss of tho Troasiiry?^’ in 
^‘Parliamoiit and tho rnivorsitv Grants Coininittcc,” Public Adminisiralion, .‘i4 
(19r)C)),84. 

'■ S.G.K 1901-52, o/>. cit., Min. of Kvi., Q. 24. 

'•‘Sir Edward (now Lord) liridgos, in P.A.C. 1948-49, Third Peport, II.C. 233, 
Min. of Kvi., Qs. 24!t~250. 
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ordinatinjjf iialioiiMl cx|)onditiiro, miist try ‘‘on a coniinoii sense jiuliLT- 
irient ol* things'”* to balance the relative values of ])oli(‘ies eoinpetiiig 
for limited ])ublie funds. 

On the basis of Treasury testimony quoted earlier/'' it seems that 
the U.G.C*. Estijnat(‘s not only are subjected to less detailed scrutiny 
than those of other agemdes, but also emerge more m^arly intact from 
the general competition for funds. Seen as a political decdsioii in tin* 
most literal terms, tlie Chancellor's fixing of the total sums to be 
granted the universities during tin* succeeding fjuimpieiniiiim and his 
annual allotiin'iit of university capital grants are, in tln'ory, subject 
to beirig opposed both by cabinet colleagues Ixd'ore official policy is 
annouiK'cd, and, lat(*r, after it has been made public, by the ('ominous 
in debate. In practi(*e, hovev(*r, n(‘ilh(*r Parliament nor either major 
party has taken any g-reat interest in university affairs,'" and the 
Chain'cllor's de(*ision, tlnTefore, nearly always effectively commits 
the Covernment in pow(‘r to the geinu'al po]ici(*s ])roposed bv the 
U.O.C. 

As a result of this ])rocedure, the TJ.G.(\ usually receives, in the 
form of official state policy, the substance of its own earlier nx'om- 
mendatious to the (^haiu'cllor. '^fhe (trants Committee also feels bouml 
by the relevant ])oli(‘ies of oth<*r governnKUit def)artm(‘nts and by the 
I'ccoiiimendat ions of various special c()mmitte(‘s of (‘lupiiry, once these 
hav(* l)(‘(*n ac<*ept(*d as tin* offi(‘ial (lovernmiml |)osition; but, again, 
siin'c the was ])robably consulted before these otln*r polici(‘s 

and recommendations were adopted, it has no sense of b(*ing forced 
to accept “alien" policy. It is, in fact, often represented on the special 
committees of (uujuiry. 

Wliat are the actual national policies which have taken form since 
1945 from the procedure just described? Viewed in the broadest per¬ 
spective, state relations with the universities since World War T1 
have been based on three primary objectives which have re(*eived tlie 
explicit or implicit support of both the Labour and the Conservative 
Covernments.*' Emerging out of the material and social condilions 
of the immediate postwar era, the.se goals can best be stated in terms 
of the situation which then existed. The first, obje(*tive r(*lated to the 

" Sir Edw.'ird Bridges, Tnasvry Control (p]). 27-28. 

S<‘(‘ Sir tMw.Mrd lU*idg(*s’ stJitemeiit bi*fore tlic P.A.(\, qiiolcMl ribove, p. 122. 

Tlie role of parties find Porlinmeiit in this regard will be consiilered in the next 
(di.’UitcT. 

'■ 'riie high degr(M‘ of yiolitieiil eonsonsus on stnte yiolicy for universities owes n 
great deni to the eominon univ(*rsity background of leading figures in nil pnrties. S(‘e 
A]»pendix VI. This fnetor is further considered in ch;ii»t.er x, “The Politics of 
I ■ n i versi t y Stnte Reln t ions. ” 
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iir^oiil iiocd to (loiiblo \]\e iniiiiber of arts, scioiR'c, and tecliiiolofry 
jj^raduatrs l)y 1955 and later to redouble this lunnlxn* by 1970; tin' 
seeond, obviously liarinoiiizin^ well with the first, eoiieerned the state’s 
wisli to extend tlie opj^orlnnities of a higher ediieation to a wider 
niiiiiber and variety of students; and the third pertained to the state’s 
determination not oidy to help maintain university staiidards in the 
fae(* of this hn}:i(‘ (‘xpansion, but evi*n to iiiiproA^' on i>rewar eonditions 
of teaebiiiir and res(‘areh so that ‘'better-trained" as well as “more" 
*^i*adnates would be prodiie(‘d, and partieularly so tluit llie Jiation’s 
industrial aiid militar\- !*es(‘ar(*h needs would be more liilly met. 

From these three* <j:ein’ral ^oals has beem derived the jiistifieation 
for nearly all the major j^overnim'ut poliei(‘s alfeedinpr the universities 
siiH'c* the Avar. The j)ro[)os{‘d inen'ase* in the number of stud(‘ids and 
in the volume* e)f re‘s<‘are*h e'utaih'd the* re‘e*ruitine'ut e>f more* fae'ulty 
members and the* iiutiation of hujre* building pro<^rams, e*mbra('in<>r 
better laboratories, libraries, halts of residenee, anel so forth. SineM* 
faenilty salaries anel eapital <irants abse)rbed l)y far the* fxre'ate*st share 
of the (*xtra national jrrauts necessary te> finanee the* universities’ 
e'xpansion, both the*se items Avere brouj^ht unde*r e'le)se'r state eontrol. 
And finally, the ^aps and AA’eakness(*s in seA^e*ral professional areas 
of hi^lier learninjr revealed by special eommitte‘e* survews led to tAve> 
major re‘e*ommendatiems: first, that the* traininjJT in sued] are*a.s, if ne)t 
already totally Avithin the u?iiversitie‘s, be* maeh* so as soem as j)Ossibl(‘; 
and see'onel, that a system of tempoi*ary earmai’keel ^jrants be instituteel 
to ensure* the* ra])iel deA^elopment of these* fie*lels. 

The Iaiulkaientatiox of Xatiox.m, Fot k’y 

Fn exeeuitio]] as Avell as in formulation of jmliey, the* FniAa*rsity Grants 
(^ommittee has be*en the* ediief, but not tlie e*xidnsive, <rffve*rn?nent 
e)rf 2 :an e'oneferneel. Its primae'v in execution has l)ee*n based both <>n 
the se'ope of its contacts Avith the uniA^ersities and on tlje size* of the* 
<rrants Avhieh it distributees. For instance, not only eloes the F^.G.tk 
intf*rest itself in a Avide spectrum of uniAR*rsity jdaniiitiji:, inedudijifr 
matters that touedi on curricula, faculty, students, and builelin^ pro- 
j^rams, but in the represe*ntative year 1954—55 it furnished 70.4 i)er 
cent of the total uni\’ersity income in Gre*at Britain.'" Jn e*ontrast, the 
unive^rsitie's are affected by other ^(m*rnme*nt a<j:eneie*s (f>rincipally 
the Ministry of Ed\ica1iou and the Department of Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research) only so far as soim* of their scholarships, resear(*h 

U.G.C., Rrivrns from VnivfrHities amt Vniverttily Collrr/rs^ 1!)r>4-‘19S5 (lOSa), 
Pnul. 9800, ]). ‘11. Sec also Aj)|»eii(lix TV of the prc.si*iit stiuly. 
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sxrants, and ()(*('<‘i.sional]y })rovisioii for special science facilities are 
concerned. The combined contributions by way of such non-U.G.C. 
^^overnmeiit moinw j^oinir to the universities in the form of ^rrants 
and tuition fees of scholarship holders amounted in UlOd-of) to less 
than 10 per cent of the university income."’ Any examination of the 
influence of state policies on the univer*sities must, thend'ore, be^in 
with fairly detailed attention to the 0])erations of the U.(l.(^- its 
redationshij) with tlie Tr(‘asin\v, its administration of earmarked and 
block g:rants, its j^rowinj^ authority over university capital-develop¬ 
ment programs, and its role in the determination of faculty salari(*s 
- -before tnrninpr to the other frovernment departments and their 
impacd. on the universities throufrh scholarship and i-esearcli a<divities. 

TllK UNIVnaSTTY GRANTS COMMITTEE AND THE TREASURY 

The Tbiiversity Grants Committee, as noted ea?*lier, ()pt‘rat(*s with a 
V(‘ry wide de^r(*<* of discretion, b(*iinj: snbj(*<*t only to the f^eneral <2ruid- 
am-e of the Chancellor. When asked by a nunnber of the Public Accounts 
Committee whether it would be “within the competence of th(» Treasury 
to make it a condition of the j>Tants that tiny should democratise the 
universities more/’ Sir Edward Bridges, then Permanent S(‘cretary 
to the Treasury, n*y>li(‘d: “One of the advantaj^c's of the present system 
and of there beinj^ no clear definition in statute is that all is left free, 
and tin' Treasury are not debarr(‘d from sayinjif anything? they like 
to the IJ.G.C. They could take any point of that kind if they thought 
fit/’“" 

In ])ractice, however, the Chancellor usually “thinks fit” to interpnd 
tln‘ Treasury’s relationship with the lT.(i.(^. in much the same' terms 
as do thos(^ ministers emy)owered to d(*al with the (piasi-independent 
nationalized industries; namely, to issue only “directions of a fjreneral 
(diaracter as to the exercise* and performance by the board of their 
functions in relation to matters appearinjr to the Minister to affect 
the national interest/’"^ 

Sir Edward Hale, executive s(*cretary to tin* University Grants 
('Committee, indicated to the Select Committ(*e on Estimates in 1051 
that he would be “very surprised” if the U.G.(^ ever pfot anythinp: 
but a pfcneral directive from the Treasury. “The Treasury Avould nevei* 

. . . tell us to give more or less to some particular university. They 

op. cit.f p. 41. Note: this percentage imist he deduced, as tlie table in 
question gives no breakdown of the rcsj)ective proportions of fees i)aid by the na- 
tuuiul gov(’rnin(^nt, the local authorities, und sludeiils. 

="’P.A.C. 1948-49, op. eit., Min. of Evi., Q. 277. 

(loal Industry Nationalisation Act, 194(1, Sec. .’1 (1). 
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m'vor have cIoik* so and it was the whole essenee of th(‘ appointment 
of the li.d.C. that thej'' should never do so.’’” 

(’onfirmin^ this interpretation, K. A. Butler, when Chancellor of 
the Ex('he(pier in 1958, described his roh* as follows: 

T lir»v(‘ first to Uccidt' the total grants, after receiving the reeoininendations from 
tlie IT.O.P. SecoiKllv, 1 have to put to the universities, through the II.the 
governiiient’s re(juest for ])articular developnn‘nts. 1 eaii then stipulate that sums 
shoiihl 1)0 used for certain pur[)Oses, luit this must be used very sparingly as a 
method; indeed, there are no such earmarked grants at present, but they might 
he a Suita bit* metdianism for starting or acceh'rating a ])articular dev(*lo])ment. 
lint—and this is the im])ortant thing—once the pur]»ose.s for which the money 
sliouhl bt' s[)ent have been settled, 1 do not interfere in its division betwet'ii dilTer(‘nt 
universit ies. "'- 

An cxamph' of the government’s ‘‘^request for y)arlicular dovelop- 
menls'’ was afforded by Mr. Boiler’s announcement to the Commons 
of the (luinquennial grants for the period 1952-1057: . . in making 

some provision for devel()])ni(‘nt, I have in mind particularly the need 
for scientific and technical progress, and 1 am sure the University 
Crants Committee will keep this in mind in distributing the grants. 

But, demonstrating just how “generar’ this tyjie of guidance is, 
Sir Edward Hale, whem asked by the S.(\E. whether the Chaiu'cllor 
in his statem(mt (junit'd above meant mainly graduate or undergraduate 
(ievelopuK'Ut, replied, '"I tliink he will leave that to the Committee and 
W(* shall have to do soim* thiidving on the subject." ‘ 

It is quilt* possible, of ('ourse, that the Chancellor unofficially plays 
a more (h'eisive role than tlie one which seems to be indicated by this 
evidenct*. Indeetl, I was told (tliough T received some reports to the 
contrary fn)m oth<*i* sour('es) that the U.G.t’.’s d(‘cision in 1947 to 
snpf)ort the foundation of tin* Tbiiversity College at North Stafford¬ 
shire in the face of open opposition from tin* Vice-Chancellors’ Com¬ 
mittee stemmed directly or indirectly from tlie personal intervention 
of Hugh Dalton, the Chancellor of tin* Ex<*h(‘(pier at that time. Ac- 
(‘ording to this V(*rsion, the plan for an expcrim(*ntal college'" proposed 
by Lord Lindsay and the y)id)lic ofTieials of Stoke-on-Trent was con- 
sid(*red too radical a departure from orthodox university tradition in 
Dritain and would not have survived the opposition of influential 
"■ l^.r.E. J9r)l-.‘)2, op. cit.. Mill, of Evi., Q. 288. 

“■*]?. A. Butl(‘r, in “Oovcrnnient and tlio TTiiiverjsities,” in Sevenlli Congress of the 
Pniver.sities of the Commonwe;i 11 h, licport of the Procpfulitigs (195.'i), j). 30. 

Varl. pf'}). ( CfOiintoNs ), .'"jfh ser., Vol. 4!M) nor»2), cols, 

S.C.E. 1951-32, op. cit., Min. of Evi., Q. 507. 

A brief deseriyition of the experimental nature of the college at North Stafford¬ 
shire was given abovi*, p. 78. 
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universily figures (whom the TT.G.C. is usually anxious uot to oflVud) 
had it not been for Dalton’s action. 

However, whether or not such an account is accurate, it seems clear 
tliat by and lar«^e neither the Chancellor nor the Tn*asury provides 
any r(*al source of continuinii: control over the univ(‘rsiti(^s. It now 
remains to be S(‘(‘n whether the TT.C.(’., ^iv(*n this wide dejrree of 
tlexibility, has succeeded in wliat it calls its “most important function/' 
that of “r(‘conciliiijr tlie o[)eration of planning with the maiutenanee 
of the essential acadcnnie freedoms/'’" It has been sustaiiied in this 
task by its conviction that tiie conlrastinf:^ principles are* not “('ontra- 
dictory/’ and by the acceptance on the part of the Vice-ChaiK'ellors’ 
Committee of the U.(i.(k’s enhanced roh*;' To decide whether j)lannin*jf 
and freedom are in fact contradictory in the cont(‘xt of university- 
state relations, this work now turns to b<* a survey of specific [k(k(\ 
(>p(‘ratin<>: procedures. 

TllK I'NIVKRSITY (JHAXTS .MITTKi: A.M) TTXIVMKSITV 
EDU CATI OX A L 1*01.1 (’ I I 

Earmarked (jrants .—From the time of its establishment in 1019 
until 104/), tin* Fniversity Crants (kjminittee distril)uted its grants 
to the universities in block sums, to be expended at the universities’ 
discretion over the whole field of their activities. lUil after World War 
II, the IJ.C.C. reluetaiitly accepted tin* recomm(‘iidations of a number 
of special committees of eiKpiiry to initiate “as a temporary measure” 
a system of earmark(*d "rants for speidal fi(‘lds. Thes(‘ sums of money, 
unliki* the block f^rants, were to b(* accounted for in detail to the 
II.C.C., and any unsiient balance's Avere to ])e surrendered to the U.G.C. 
at the end of the academic year. The .system was held to bo “almost 
inevitable when it |was | desin'd, for reasons of national T)olicy, eith(*r 
to introduce new subjects of study or to secure rapid lar"e-scalc de¬ 
velopments in (l(*i)artments already established.”"’” 

In point of fact, both of the objectives just cited were desired by 
th(‘ "overnmeut: the Alness (’ommittee Report and the two Loveday 
Reports (set* p. 7:2) ur"ed that lii"her agricultural and veterinary 
(‘ducation be everywhere brouirht within the university system and 
strenp^thened; the Goodenouji:h and Teviot Reports recommended 
similar developments for medical and dental education; tlie Scar- 

U.G.C., Universal/ Pcrclopment from 1i)35 to 1047 (1948), p. 81. Cited liore- 
aftor in this c*liapt(*r as U.CJ.C., Ihiiv. J)rvrl. 103f>~1047. 

8ee the Viee-Cliancellors’ Coinuiittce “Note on ITniversitv Uinaiiee and Policy’^ 
cited above, note 19, p. 7d. 

”'’TJ.O.(\, Viiiv. Devel. 1033-1947, p. 78. 
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broii^rh and (4af)}iani firjtorfs advocated expansions in existing? facili¬ 
ties and staff for leaeliinjr and research in ()riental, African, East 
European, and Slavic studi(‘s, and asked for improvements in social 
and ecojiomic research; and the influential Harlow Import made its 
sweeping re<'ommendation for a doubling in ten years of Ihe number 
of students in seienee, technolofry, and the arts. 

As has been noted in cbapt(*r v, when the r.(J.(\ airreed to under¬ 
take the distribution of earmarked irrant.s in thesi* special fields, it 
appoint(‘d a parallel s(‘ries of sptndalisi sub(*ommittoes, conix)osed 
partly ol* rneinlxTs and f>artly of coiiptej outside expends. The 

followinjJT pro(*ednre tlum (‘voived for administerinjjf the j)ro"rams: 
the would invite each university and college that mif^dit be in 

a position to take ])art in a su.irfrested development to apply for 
additional frrants for the pur])OS(': the applications from those institu¬ 
tions wbi(‘b responded W(‘re tbeni referred to the appropriate* sub- 
ce)mmittee, and the e‘armarkeel *»rants w(‘re distributed on tlie advice 
of this body. Tlie si)(*cial jxrants rose from aji initial £ly()0(),()0() for 
medical studie‘s in 11)45 to just over £5,()()0,()()0 in 1951-52. Hy the 
latter date they formed 30.7 pe*r cent of the total recurrenit f^rrants. 

Tlie U.d.C. re(‘Oji:iiizeel the ])robleni which the wide varitdy of 
invitations to undertake* new activiti(‘s broufiTht to the universiti(?s: 

Tln’S(‘ dc'iiKiiids :ire geniorally quite? uiic.uoreliijutcd, and a aituiition could easily 
arise in wliicli the iiiiiveraitit?s couhl (uily meet | them | !)t distortinj^ the' balance of 
(university] woik and iiejjlectiiijL^ studi(*.s . . . Avhich may re.?ally 1»<‘ of grt?ale‘r im- 
])ortance thoeijrij lacliinjr at that time* the advocae-y of those witli particular 
iute'ri'sts. Tlie halaiice of university activity which would be desirable in the leuij^- 
term interests of tlie; community as a whole will not iif'ce’ssarily or evi'ii ]>rol)aljly 
be Ihe* same as tliat which woulel ivsult fremi an uncritical acceqitance of all such 
(lt*mands.-‘" 

The Grants (k)mmiUee would not admit, however, that a proposal 
to a university to niidertake ex[)ansion in a. partie*ular field under the 
nibspices of an earmarke*d arrant was any more dan<!:erous to accept, 
or ditlicult to reject, tlian an earmarke*d endowment from a private 
benefactor: 

Jieitli involve, if acce[)te*d, an obligation eui the* part of tlie iiiiiveM'sity affeedirif^ tlie* 
use w'hicli may be made of a ce-rtain part of its iiie?oiiie*. If a. university fe*t‘ls that 
the acee.‘])tance? eif a benefaction | whethe*r public or private] ...is likely to disturl) 
the balanee of its activities, its remedy is the simple one of refusiiijr tlie beno- 
f actio 11 .“^ 

U.G.C., IJnivcrsily Development from VJ47 to (19r)3), Cmd. 8875, pp. 

13-14. Cited hereafter in this chajder as U.G.C., Vniv, Bevel. VJ47—V.)f)S. 

Jhid.y p. 52. 
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This iuteri)relation is not without its weaknesses, for, as an American 
observer, L. M. Haeker, pointed out, tJie j)ublie offer bears the full 
prestif^e and backing of the state and of the usually eminent eoinmittee 
which recommended it;‘' Furtliermore, tlierc* is a significanl difference 
between the risk of antagonizing a private patron, however wealthy, 
and that of (*reating a bad impression in the minds of members of a 
eommittee continuously res])onsible for a large ))art of an institution's 
other recurrent and nonrecurrent income;*" Although rejection of prof- 
fer(*d earmarked grants is easily acc<nupli<he<l l>y merely advancing 
no proposals relating to the s]^eeial field nmh'r consideration, Hacker 
was probably right in declaring that “it would bt‘ a bold group of uni¬ 
versity administrators indeed which would try to stop its (‘ars to such 
manifestations of interest/’ 

At a me(‘ting witli numibers of the Vi(*e-Chaneellors’ Committee in 
19r)2, the Select (Committee on Estimates took up the (jU(‘stion of the 
state’s right to exi‘rt its influence and spend its money for Hk* develop¬ 
ment of specifit* projects. Having first agreed with representatives of 
the Vice-(’hancellors’ (Committee that earmarked grants should not 
be ('ontinued afti^r a. new^ d(‘V(*lopment was on its owui feet and ready 
to nu'ct what Dr. Ijogan, IVincipal of the TJniv(‘rsity of Tiondon, had 
just call(‘d tlu^ “healthy criticism and ci-ossfiie from other Faculties 
wliiidi is the essence of university s(»ir-government,”"* Mr. Mulley of 
tlie S.C.E. asked: “But you would agree that, to put it vfry bluntly, 
if the (loverninent wants certain develojunents in the university world 
which the university w^orld on its own erit(*rion w^ould not be prepared 
to provide, the (lovernment should then fearmarkl that development?” 
Sir Maurice Bowra, then Vi(*e-Chancellor of Oxford, answered that 
it would b(‘ ne(*(\ssary in such a case to “disti?iguish betw^oen a thing 
w^e wHUild like to do if we coidd afford it and a thing W(‘ wH)uld not 
like to do at all.”’* 

Sensing that there might be a discrepancy b(*tw’een the University’s 
“lik(‘s” ajid the Coveriunent’s wush(*s, Mr. Mulley pressed on: “But 

11. W. I)0(Ms, Tj. M. TTacl<cr, aiid L. Rogers, Oitvrnimrnl 'Assisiancr to Vni- 
rrrsiiirs in Great Jiritain (1952), ]>. 25. Dcau Hacker uses the phrase, ‘‘the prCHSiiro 
of puldic opinion,” but in iny Judgment, such an expression is too all inclusive. Only 
that siniill jsegiueiit of the ]jo])ulation which can be tcrined “readers of the serious 
[»ress” are in fact aware of university affairs. Whether llu? public^ eoiicern is great 
or small, some universities have refused earmarked funds, saying ia effect, “No, 
Ihis takes us away from our general line of develo])inent and we would rather not 
do it.” As related bv Sir Hector Hetheriiigton, S.C.E. 1951-52, op. cif., Min. of Evi., 
Q. 422. 

For a revealing quotation of the XT.G.C.’s strong bargaining position in this 
matter, see Sir Edward Hale’s statement to tin* P.A.C., below, ]>. 151. 

S.C.E. 1951-52, op. ril., Min. of Evi., Q. 398. 

Min. of Evi., Q. 417. 
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you would a^i'ee that there will be oecasioiis when the university is 
not the best judf^e of the national interest, insofar as the university 
iialurally would not he aware of the particular problems, for instance, 
that the Foreijjfu Office may be finding in prettinp: people with a par¬ 
ticular knowledgef’ Disarmed, perhaps, by the particular national 
problem offered as an example, Sir Maurice replied, “1 quite a^ree 
Avith you. I think thinjrs that the Foreij?n Office may Avant, in a lin- 
"uisti(* or <reo<rraphic way, Ave should understand.’''" 

It would have been interesting: to have heard the university reply 
had Mr. Mnlley chosen a less “likable” examjde (at least by Oxonian 
standards) than the ne(‘ds of the Foreif 2 :n Offi(te. What, for instance, 
mifrht Sir Maurice haAT re])lied if Mr. j\lnlley had selected, hypo¬ 
thetically, a desin^ on the ]>art of the pfovernment to educate all 
secondary school t('a(‘liers at universities? (And ohAMously, cA’^en more 
extiM*iiie (‘xamjdes than this c(aild be (dted.) Here lies the inec'tinp: 
j)oint of the national interest, as determined by the state, and uni¬ 
versity autonomy, as interpnded by its faculties and administrators. 
(Nor is its rehwance confined solely to tin* nst‘ of earmarked p:rants; 
for, as will be shown in the next section of this chaptcT, the state may 
also use block j^rants—albeit with less s[)ectacular results—to influence 
educational policies.) 

In Ihol Mr. Doutrlas Veale, Kepristrar at Oxford, analyzed in a 
maprazine article the factors invoh^ed AAdien [XTsons or p:roii])s outside 
the universities, such as the state, claim “the poAver to decide an aca¬ 
demic (juestion on social prrounds.” For the, layman. Yeah* wrote, the 
question of preserAunp: a proper balance of studies seems simf)le: “IIoav, 
he asks, is aiiyoiu' to doubt that the study of atomic eiu'rpry is more 
important than the history of ancient Eprypt?” Whereas, accordiiif^ 
to Mr. Veale, most ac'ademicians .subscribe to the view that they cannot 
discriminate between the academic importance* of subj(*(*ts. “No scholar 
would ever be bold (*noup:h to say that any subject is ciompletely 
exhausted. Still less could anyone AA'eip:h the claims of active, expandinj^ 
studies.""' 

T^>ecause of these marked differences in vieAvy)oint between acadc^mic 
and nonacademic of)inion, Veale concluded, “the tcmdenc^y A\dll, no 
doubt, be for ^ov(*rnment departments and other bodies to seek to 
imymse upon uniATrsities more than thc*y ouj^ht to undertake, and for 
Mill, of Evi., Q. 4J8. 

=‘‘ Douglas Voalc, “Univer.sity Administration,” Forivif/htly, Vol. 170, No. 1019 
(19f)l), |). 74Ji. If tliis analysis is correot, if would sooin that university admin¬ 
istration is run on Nowtoii’s Law of Continuing Motion. Put, of course, internal 
university jxilitics does manage to alter the status quo occasionally even at Oxford. 
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the universities in eonsetjuenee to resist tJie pressure more than ean 
perhaps be soeially justified.” 

Exanij)h‘s of university resistance to earmarked jrraiits ean lie seen 
in the staleiiient of the Oxford Vice-Chancellor, cpioted earlier;'*^ con- 
(‘ernirif^^ the “embarrassment” of beingr off'ered too much money for 
the social sciences, and in the doubts expressed by Sir Jamt's Mount- 
lord, Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool Tlniversity, in reg'ard to earmarked 
jrrants, based on r(‘por1s of special cominiltecs. These, Mount ford said, 
liav(‘ meant that 

. . . ITiiivcisitii's hjivt* felt, in some instances, rather jnore iin]n‘lled to undertake 
new fiiiietions than they would have ]>een if they had heen left entirely to tlieir 
jii<ljj;enient on such matters, 'there are serious <loul.)ts in some University eirelt's 
with rej^ard to the wisdom of some of the r(‘eoininendations of the (ioodenou^rh 
Uoinmitlee, the (aa]di;im (huninittee, aii<l Ihe Scarbrouf^h Committee,"" 

Not all academic* opinion, however, was hostile to th(‘ intervention 
of the state in the form of earniark(*d ^;:rants. Sir .Mauric'c IJowra, for 
(‘xamrilcjater Vice-CdtaiU'cdlor of Oxford,commented on the* Scarbron**;!) 
h*rporf as follows: 

No one' ean ]»r(.‘tcnd tliat Oriental, Slavonic, East European and African studies 
ha.v«' ill the jiast received iu this country the attention they desi'rve. They have 
heen left to the individual enterprise of niiiv(‘rsiti(‘s and have suffered both from 
tile lack of coordination which is inevitable in such a system and from the chanf^es 
ill public taste whicli determine the quality and quantity of academic courses. 
It is now clear that for strong reasons <»f imperial and foreign affairs, tliis haj> 
Imzard system should not be allowed to coiitiniK'.’" 

A more cxlnniic justification for national intervention came from 
Professor (1. I). 11, Cole, a i>roniineiit left-wing Socialist at Oxford, 
in his review of tlie Clapliam Commiltee Uepori: 

Hitherto, the U.Cb(’. in effect confined itself to responding passivtdy to claims 
made upon it by tin* Universities. ... This negative attitude has been disastrous 
for the social studies... [ which |, being weakly represented in the councils of the 
iiniviTsities, are in no position to push thedr claims, with the result that they are 
largely ignored in the apidications brought before the U.H.U. by the ]mn<lits who 
jirofess to speak for university education as a whole....'fhe U.G.C. [should] 
depart from its negative attitude and . .. aecept some resjionsibility for making the 
iiiiivcrsities do the right things, even where the reactionary elements largely at 
the head of them are strongly opposed.” 

■*''See above, p. 79. 

=‘' Sir .lames Mountford, in “Uelatioiis of the State and the Universit ies,” iu Sixth 
Uougress of tlu^ Universities of the ('oinmonwealth, Uvport of Ihr J*roc(cdinf/s 
(1948), pp. 17-18. 

Sir Maurice Bowra, “The Scarbrough Report and tlio Universities,” Cniversitirs 
Qwirtrrly, 1 (1947), 377. 

” G. I). H. Cole, “The Claphain Committee Riqjort,” Vvivcrsitics Quarterly, 1 
(1946), 99-100. Some siqiport, of unverified authenticity, is lent Professor Cole’s 
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Notwithstaiidijiir such support as this for earmarked grrants, the 
U.G.C. deeidvil on halanee —and with the added iueeiitive of simplifyiup- 
the very eoniplieated bookkeeping involved—to reeonimend to the 
Treasury thal earmarked jrrants be (‘tided at Ihe elose of the quin- 
(juennium in 1D52. 

Th(‘ Grants (kmimittee eould by that time be fairly ('(‘rtain that the 
universilies, with tcuiured staff appointf'd, the flow of students ac*- 
eepted, and research under way, were sufficiently committed to the 
specially aid(‘d fields to jireclude any sijruificant cancellations. As an 
additional safei^uard, however, the U.G.C. annouiuted that it was ccas- 
injj: the use of (‘arniarked grants only on the assumption thal the uni- 
v(‘rsities, 

. . . ill allocatiiij; th«-ir iiicorne among tlio various fai'ultics and do]>artmonta . . . 

[ would I Im* proparod 1o troal tlio di*vt*IojmH’nts of tlie 1047- 5U quimpioniiium in 
tlu* sjiccial lirlds of study jio loss favouraldv than other departmenta ; and... that 
any university whitdi (might j pro])ose to curtail any development initialed with the 
assistance of an earmarkeil grant f would] consult (the TT.G.C. ] before a final 
decision is taken.*•’ 

77ie Times liailed tlie abolifion of (‘anuarked grants as “tin* ('hie(' 
eonslitutional mark of Ihe cpiinquennium”;'’ but a eh^ser inspection 
of tlic block-grant proe(‘dMr(\s, to Avhieh a <*OTni;)lele return was b(‘ing 
made, would have iudi(‘a1ed that the difference between the two 
methods of allocating stall* aid was only one of degree of control and 
not of kind. 

Block grants .—Sir Frederic*k Ogilvie, the late Principal of Jesus 
(k^llege, Oxford, had pointed out f>ublicly as early as 1J)48 that tlierti 
was “some hiimhng’’ in distiiigiii.shing too sharply b(itwc‘en earmarkt‘d 
and blo(‘k grants: “Ihiiversities know (|uite w(‘ll that il* they use any 
part of their block g?*ant for purposc^s which tin* U.G.C. has not 

charges by statistics on the total expenditure on departmental maintenance in 
in.'lS— :'.9, the last prewar year: 


r.-ic-uit \ 

Arts texcIiulinK Snnial Scifiifr) . . 

Purr Kcjciicc.“* 

•MiMlicinr (iiicliiditii; iJmti.sfry; 

'rrrJmoloKy 
AKricultere. .. 

Sijciul Scif'Tiff 

Source: I'niversifiett Quarterly, 10 MO-OTl, f*. 2:t0. 

Unir. Drrd. 7047-105:/, pp. 01-52. 
The Times, April 10, 1052. 
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approvcTl, tli(‘y vauuot oxp(‘ct furtluT support for tlioin. The VX\X\ 
is payiruistor iiiul i)yyinastiu*s, like leo])ar(ls, keep their s])()ts. 

\’'ariations of this siiiue tho\ijj:ht—that the foriually iinflettered 
block gfrant is in aetualily a subtle iiK'ans of exertiufj: statt* iiijliieiiet^ 
oil a wide ranjre of university ])oliev—were, between lt)47 and 1052, 
('xpressed in more moderate lan^uafxe tiy ])ublie figures in the followiiij? 
varied eireumstauces: by Dr. 4'rueman, suc'cessively deputy cliairmau 
and eliairnian of the Ixd'ore botli a 14)47 and a 197)2 KSeleet 

Committee on Estimates;’-' by Sir Edward Hale, U.C.C. se('retary, 
before botii tin* 1952 Ibiblie Accounts (.-0111111 ittee"'‘ and the 11)52 Select 
Committee on Estimates;'* and finally, by representatives of the Vice- 
Chancellors’ Committee, liefore the 1952 Selei't Committee on Esti¬ 
mates.'" 

The most revealin^jr of tln\s(‘ statements about tin* control imidicil 
in llie awardiuj^ of block grants came from Dr. Trueman in 1947: 

I Jtlock graulsl jin' iu»t c.'inniirked ns regards ])arti(.'iiJar things witliiii the uni¬ 
versities; that is to say, in making a grant to a (>arli('iilar university, w(‘ do not 
say, ’‘Ol’ this sum of ,Cr)0,(H)0, 10,000 is for vlieinistry and £10,000 for ]d»ysies,’^ 

but we do know in faef wliieli is the prograninie the university wishes to follow, 
and the grant is tixe<i in relation to lliat prograninie, .so fhat thr allocaiion is in 
fact very definitely in relation lo a. yroyramme. The nniviTsily may vary that 
programme very shyltlly as time goes on. That Ieav(‘s the university a certain 
fr(‘edom of choice as (conditions may change, but beyond that the grant is made 
in relation to a fpiit(‘ (dearly known programme. [ Km[diasis addtul. | 

This “eJearl.v known” program is a joint creation of the particular 
university' and the IkCi.C!. Tin* former’s continuing activities form, of 
course, the major ])art of the program, but new developments emerge 
from U.C.C. reactions to university proposals and from universit.v 
reactions to U.C.C. giiidaiu'e du the selection of worthy fields of 
expansion. In this give-and-take, although the (Jrants Committee is 
widely aeknowledg(*d lo lie very* sympathetic to the uiiiversity’’s own 
aspirations, it must oeeasioiially give tactful and deli(*ate suggestions 
“which come with rather special weight from a body- which ‘advises’ 
both the givers and the recipients of large sums of money.”" 

“ Hir PrcthM-ick Ogilvic, liritish Universities, Current Affairs Pamphlet Ko. 68 
(November 27, 1048), p. 15. 

S.C.E. 1046-47, op. eil. (in n. 4, almve), Min. of Kvi., Q. JOlO; and S.C.E. J051~ 
52, o/}. eil. (in 11 . <1, above), Min. of C^s. 118-121. 

"‘•P.A.C. 1051-52, Third Report, H.(\ 25;i, Min. of Evi., g. 1077. 

S.C.E. 1051-52, op. cit., Min. of Evi., Q. 145. 

Jbid., Mill, of Evi., Qs. 428 and 486-4:48. 

S.C.E. 1046-47, op. cit., Min. of Evi., q. 1940. 

M. Ery, “The University’^ Grants Committee, an Exj)ei inu*nt in Adminstration,” 
Universities Quarterly, 2 (1048), 226. 
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Thest* ions” aro communicated to the universities in any 

of several dilferent ways. Ordinarily the U.(t.(\ prefers to make known 
its wishes to the individual viee-ehaneellor or principal informally, 
verbally, and in the 7 )lannin^ staj^e. If, however, the university’s head 
oftieer is unable, on the basis of such intaiifT^ible expressions of IJ.O.C. 
])ref(»renees, to infhu'nee his lo(*al aeademie f^overniufi: organs to alter 
th(‘ir cherished plans of development, the can resort to more 

ov(‘rt forms of persuasion. For instance, in notifyinjj^ the university 
of its annual recurrent block grant, the Grants Committee can indicate 
that it luis not 

. . , hito in making tin* whok* of tin* cost, or nearly the 

whole (»r the cost, which | tin* university ndrninistr;i1 ors] hrivc* estimated on ;i 
[)jirticulnr field. Tliat will he iiofetl hy the university as an iinlication that wo are 
not jiartieularly keen on their doing it on that scale. Then they will, prc'sumahly 
in most cases, just go more gently on that field.-' 

Occasiojially, the Princijtal of London Fniversity testified before the 
Sidect Committi'e on Estimates, the L.G.C. ns('s the ‘‘ominous words, 
*Su(‘h-and-sucli a develo])m(Mit has not been taken into at'count for 
grant pnrjtoses,’ but it ran'ly comes as forcibly as tluit."'‘ 

Howevtu*, as (‘videiiced by the (luotation from Dr. Trueman, the' 
stati‘’s influence over tiie ns(‘ of the bloek grant does not stop with the 
mere moderation or abandonment of some university policy that is 
out of favor; rath(‘r, the I'.G.C. assumes, without atdually stating it, 
that tb(‘ nnivt*rsities will, “h\' and large,”*'’ remain faithful to th(? 
remainder of tlu'ir j)roposed programs as well. Mr. lh)well of the 
S.C.E. was troubled by this assumption; he did not und(*rstand bow 
the ILG.C., furnishing only approximately two-thirds of an institu¬ 
tion’s funds, eonld demand to control the objects of (*xpenditure of 
the remaining third. Sir Hector Ilcdherington rt^plicd soothingly, “1 
think demand is the wrong word. . . . It is not a compnlsion, it is an 
honourable engagement.”’' 

Of course, since the block grant is legally at the university’s com¬ 
plete discretion, it is theoretically possible for an institution to ignore 
a I’.G.C. suggestion or to depart from the proposed quinquennial 
program by, for instance, diverting state funds intended for the 
Faculty of Engineering to the endowment of a chair in classics. But 
as a matter of practice, Sir Maurice Bowra stated, the universities feel 
“a sort of moral compulsion and a lot more, 1 think,”*' and the 

SXkH. ]!);■)l-r.2, op. cit., Min. of Evi., Q. 119 (8ir E(hvnrd TTalci. 

■“ Ihid., Min. of Evi., Q. 428 (Dr. D. \V. Eogan). 

Personal statement made to me by ji vic.e-chaiicellor. 

' S.O.E. 1901-52, op. cif.^ Min. of Evi., Q. 458. 

" Ibid.j Mill, of Evi., Q. 428 (Sir Maurice IJowra ). 
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question of (livert(‘d funds eonsequently never ])resenls itself. Should 
it, in actual fact, arise, Sir Edward Hale has pointed out in testimony 
before the l^ublic Accounts Committee, 

.. . tlicrrc is always, of course, the con si deration that if, at the end of the <jiiiii- 
(jneimiurn they have done tilings which they know tht‘ |(irantsj Committee do not 
lik(!i or have n'fraine<l from doing things which they think the C-oininitlee niighl 
have vvislied tln'in. to <lo, that might affect the amount of grant that is allocate^] 
lo them next time ttu're is a distribution.*’” 

The TT.G.(^. has explicitly recognized, however, that “there may well 
be a stage in which the university knows better than we do in this.'* ' 
For that rc'ason, the committee has not bemi overly concerned when 
oeeasionally universities “to a marginal extent” have put more 
(‘mj)hasis on a department than the committee would hav(‘ beem in¬ 
clined to do, and have si>ent more money in that direction than in 
another.'"’ 

One vice-chancellor expressi^.l to me the opinion that the degree of 
tolerance exercised by the TT.G.C. in this kind of question probably 
vari(‘s somewhat among institutions, based to some extent (“])erliaf>s 
one-quarter’-) on the personalities involved, but to a imudi largtu* 
ext<*nt on the institution’s recent record. Another vice-chancellor, 
estimating that about 80 per cent of his (piimiuennial grant was 
effeetively (‘ommitted to firmly determiiuul activities and ])rojects, 
claiiued that he and his university (*ould embark on new ventures 
with paid of the remaining amount, provided they w(n*e ready lo 
stand judgment on the academic results at the U.G.C.’s next (juin- 
((uennial review. 

THE univehsity (;kants (’ommittei: and cmveusitv 

(\\ I ’IT AI. DEV E1.01 ’iM EX T 

The procedures by which the TJ.G.C. supervises the universities’ ex¬ 
penditure of nonrecurrent capital grants are of great variety and 
c()m])lexity, (covering the ()])erations in close detail from start to finish. 
For detailed information on the nature of thesi’ methods, reference 
should be made to the report of the Gater Committee."’’ Here it must 
suffice merely to outline a few aspects of the control exercised over 
major capital projects—that is, tliose costing more than £50,000. 

n.A.C. 1051-52, op. cit., Min. of Evi., Q. 1977. 

8.C.E. 1951-52, op. cit., Min. of Evi., Q. 119. 

Jhid., Mill, of Evi., Q. J2(i. Tlie limit to this discrotion would probably occur 
Avlicii it wus exercised at the signiliennt exjuuise of an activity deoniod vital to the 
national interest by the U.O.C. 

‘"■''U.C.C., Mrlhotls I'.'iCfl by 17nivrr.sitii‘.s of Contracting and of Jiccordiny and 
ControlUny Ejrpcnditnrr (1950), Cmiid. 9, Appendix (\ 
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The iionreeiirrent funds are alloeated annually by the U.O.C. in 
the form of specdfie f^rante to i)artieular university projects requiring 
land, buildinj^s, or new equipment for recently erected buildings. The 
IJ.G.C. has not in general enjoyed using this y)owcr; with regard to 
the 1947-11)52 quinquenniinii, the TJ.G.C. eoinmented: 

As a result of the reiliicticms in the investment ])TograTiini(‘ and 11>e rationing of 
steel, the })nilding resources at our disposal have fallen so far short of the claims 
upon tlnmi that our taslc of distrilmtiiig them eiiiiitahly and in the best int(‘rest 
of university education as a whoh‘ has l)(*come incr<*asingly difficult and invidious. 
Moreover,... this has involved a d<'tailed supervision of the building ym)grainines 
of the universities soiii(*what out of kt‘ei)iiig with our traditional relationship Avitli 
them.“" 

Even though tlie G.G.G. can legally commit govenimeut funds to 
supymrt cay)ital ytrojccts only on an annual basis, the obvious difficulti(‘s 
which Ibis poses for long-term planning of major activities has caused 
the ('Ommittee to draw ny) a “shadow yu'ogram” about two years in 
advaiK'e of its foi’Tual program. Tlie level of the shadow jirogram is 
based on tlie assum])tion that the amount of funds to be distributed 
will be ay)proximat(*ly tin* same as that yirevailing at the current time. 

Once the general concept of a desired university bnilding lias been 
informally approved by the IbG.C. for inclusion on the shadow list, 
the administrators of the university concerned have first to submit for 
T^'.G.G. approval an outline of the instructions which they pro])ose to 
give to their arehitects (Schedule 1); and, after agreenunit is reached 
on this, the sketch plan.s and costs S])ecifications coniyilcted by the 
architect are reciuested for inspection (Schedule 11). These plans and 
sf)e(*ifications are scrutinized by the Arcliit(‘(‘ts’ Division of the Min¬ 
istry of Works and any disagreements among this body, the II.G.G., 
and tlie university are reconciled. If the project is ayiproved and finally 
reaches the official annual list for a nonrecurrent grant, the university 
must seek at least tlie minimum ]ires(*ribed number of temders (ten for 
f)roje(*ts (‘stimated to cost uy'i to .£200,000; tw(dvc for tliose ov(*r) and 
then forward th(‘ tenders to the U.G.C., where the final green light is 
given jirovided tlie lowest bid apy'iroximates the estimated <‘ost. If it 
does not, the iiniv(*rsity is asked to effect econoinii'S and reduce the con¬ 
tract yiricc to an amount nearer the estimate, hhirthcr complc.x rules 
cover the eventuality of rises in cost after the signing of the contract."' 

How does the T\G.G. decide which y)arli(*nlar projects are to be given 
top national y)ri()rity ? First, obviously, it must W'ait to see what propor¬ 
tion of its total requested nonrecurrent grant the Ghancellor of the 

IT.G.C., Univ. Devrl. VM7-195Sy p. 06. 

U.G.C., Mrthodfi Vsrd h\i Uvivcrsitws ..., Ay>pendix C. 
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Exeliequer will see fit to <j:rau1. Here, one surmises, the I'.G.C/s reeoin- 
meiidatioiis do not emerj^c* so nearly iiitaet as its refjuests for reeiirrent 
jj^rants are reputed to do (see above, p. 122), for tin* Chaiieellor must 
take careful note of the jireater inflationary pressures j^eiu'rated by 
(*apital demands on investimuils, labor, and scarce materials. Once driven 
its total annual figure, the U.O.C. th(‘n ei>tablishes the national ])ri- 
orities against the background of desirtxl developments in educational 
])olicios. (The close interdependence of capital devtdopnnmt and educa¬ 
tional policy will be stressed further in the concluding sections of this 
cha])ter.) In stdting up ])riorities, the TT.O.C. firuls some choices quibi 
obvious, but foi* others, “it is a matt(‘r of judgement wlndlier o?n^ par¬ 
ticular building scheme is really more important than another.’”' 

In this area of policy, the universities have j)robably retained less 
discretion than in any otlnn*. What was alreatly a fairly tight control 
by tile TT.O.C. in the years immediately following World War 11 be¬ 
came much tighter under the pressure of successive P.A.C. criticisms, 
(Eliminating around 195() in the n.O.C.^s expressed resolve to enforc(‘ 
the. Gater Committee’s recomuKmdations for more economical procc*- 
dures in building programs. In this regard, the U.G.C. informed the 
P.A.C. of its dcdermination “not only to see that |the Gat(T Committc'o 
re<*ommendations were] put into etl'ect, but that |lhey were] kept in 
effect,” and addend, “. . . we recognize the duty to l)e, so to speak, a po- 

I ' ^ 

i(*(Mnan. 

TIIK TTXIViaiSlTY (JKAXTS (’OMMITTKE ANI> FACEmTY SAUAKIFS 

Since its inception, the IhiiAE'rsity Grants Committee has always taken 
a great interest in the problem of adequate remuneration for univer¬ 
sity teachers, earlier holding that the often shockingly loAV scales before 
World War IT (especially for junior staff) constituted a threat to the 
universities’ long-range vitality. Indeed, this was one issue on which 
the IT.G.d seems to have depart<*d from its traditionally reserved 
manner of indicating its opinions to the universities: “In the early days 
of the Committee’s existence (*riticism of the salaries paid to the junior 
staff was occasionally expressed wdth some indignation.”'” 

It was not, however, until after World War II, w'heri the level of 
Exchequer contributions to the universities rose so quickly, that the 
U.G.C. was i]i a position to attack the problem effectively. T’iiiding that 
the universities’ financial estimates for the postwar period “showed no 

S.C.E. 1951-52, op. Cit., Miii. of Evi., Qs. 217 niid 219 (Sir Edwjird Halo). 
'“P.A.C. 1955-56, Sixth heport, H.C. 348, Min. of Evi., Qs. 6317-6318 (Sir Ed¬ 
ward 11ale). 

M, Pry, op. cit., p. 226. 
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uniformity of jud^rf^ment as to what the future level [of salaries] 
should be,” the U.G.C. claimed that “it was incumbent on us to p^ive . . . 
some indication of the rates . . . which we could take into account in 
determininj]: our pTranls.”*^’ The Grants Committee accordiiif^ly “sug:- 
^ested” a plan which would reduce, but not abolish, the existinp: in- 
e(pialities. In addition to providing: funds for a set of b?isic rates, the 
U.G.C. included an additional sum (known as th(i “professorial 
spread”) which allowed the individual universities, as they wished, 
either to reward certain eminent or heavily burdened y)rof(*ssors more 
fully, or to remunerate uniformly among: the wliole nonmedical profes¬ 
sorial stall*. (The medical school faculty had its own national pay 
scale.) 

In 1J14S, as a result of the 8pens (knnmittee Report, salary s(*ales for 
full-time consultants and s])ecialists in the National Health Service 
were awarded which were substantially in excess of the then prevailing: 
scales for (‘linical teachers in the universities’ medieval schools. To avoid 
the “depo])ulati()n” of these schools, the U.G.C. had to seek correspond¬ 
ing: raises for the clinical t(*achers; but the repercussions did not stop 
there, for to widen furtlier the grap between medical and other academic 
salaries would have created “a slate of almost intolerable timsion 
throng:hoi!t the universities”'*'' and 'would have made it more difficult 
to man the preclinical def)artmen1s of the medical schools. The U.G.C. 
and the Viee-Chancellors’ Committee according:ly soug:ht from the 
('han('(‘Ilor of the Exchequer an additional recurrent igi-ant for the re¬ 
mainder of the (juin(|uennium large (*nougrh to finance a g:(‘?ieral revision 
of academic salaries. 

In order to ensure, as the Chancellor felt appropi-iate, that the uni¬ 
versities would subsequently observe a certain measure of uniformity 
in the treatment of tlieir stall's, the U.G.C. decided to chang:e its salary 
scales from “.siig:g:estions” to “conditions.” This establishment of offi(dal 
national scales prompted the Association of Thiiversity Teachers 
( A.T^.T.) to press for some formal wag:e-neg:otiation machiner\^ and an 
arbitration procedure on the lines common in industrial and local 
g:overnment circles. The A.U.T. was able to interest a number of mem¬ 
bers of the House of Lords and the House of Commons, and a non¬ 
partisan deputation met the Chancellor to discuss the situation.*'" 

Several members of the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee were not much 
pleased with the Association’s proposal, and pointed out difficulties; 
Sir Hector Ilethering^ton, for example, asked: 

'•U.G.C., Univ. Drvrl 1035-1047, p. 4«. 

U.G.C., IJmv. nrvrl. 1947-1052, pp. 37-38. 

University of London, Report by the Principal, 1955-56, pp. lS-19. 
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Who . . . is to sit on the other siile of the tjil)le fnnn the A.r.T.? Is it t(> he the 
University Governing; Bodies or the IJ.G.C. or the Treasury? The Tr(‘risurY alone 
has the money to make a hiiulinjj barj^aiii; and in fael, even as things are, it has 
tlie filial voiee. But if that were to hajipcn, it would he a very hig stcj) in tin* 
direction of ideiitifyiiipj the Government as the e!.n]doyer of University teachers, 
and of aligning University staffs quite preeisel}^ with the Civil Service.*'"' 

FiiiTliermoro, tho faet that in most nnivorsitie.s the governing boards 
were (»omprised of sotne (and in Oxford and Cambridge, all) members 
of the fa(Tilty tended to complicate matters, for sncli persons were ])iit 
in the position of voting to ask the IT.G.C. for higlier salaries whieli 
would personally benefit themselves. 

For all these reasons, the U.O.C. and the Chaiieellor of the p]xcheqner 
liad to tread ('and ully to avoid giving offense. The issue was finally !*e- 
solved—at least for the time being—by the Chaneellor\s annouiie(*ment 
in the Commons on duly 20, lOGo, of the terms of a new aiTangement. 
Aceording to th(*se, although negotiating maehinery of the normal type 
was eonsidered inapprojiriate, the A.U.T. would thimeeforlh liave, 
equally with the Viee-(dianecllors’ Committee, a formal right of access 
to the II.C.C. for submitting its representations relating to changes in 
the basic salary scales. The U.G.C. would exainiue thes(‘ representa¬ 
tions, perhaps elucidate* them by discussion, and give a considered 
reply. Before r(*tiirning its decision, the Grants Commitici* would, it 
necessary, consult the (/haiicellor.'"' 

In accordance with this now procedure, the A.U.T., after coiisulta- 
ti(ins Avith the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee, presented a rormal memo- 
randvnu on salaries to the U.G.C. in September, 1956. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer subsequently (March 12, 1957) announced higher 
salary scab's, to be effec'tive August ], 1957. 

THE UNMVERSITY (lUANTS ('OMMITTEK AND OTHER AC'TIVTTIES 
AFFECTING THE TJNIVERSITIES 

In addition to the continuing controls discussed above, the University 
rjrants Committee in at least two other situations has nonrecurring 
opportunities to inflneiiee internal university atfairs. The first of these 
relates to the occasion on which an institution petitions the U.G.C. 
and/or the Treasury to be added to tlie list of universities and univer¬ 
sity colleges receiving parliamentary grants. The TT.G.C. has been 
knowm to stipulate eoiiditions to its approval, usually relating to the 
administrative structure of the institution. For instance, wdien the 
University College of Leicester (as it then was) was allowed to join 

' Ht:llu*riiigtoii, op. (‘it. (in n. •T, nhovt*), ]>. 11. 

Pari. l)(‘h. {Commons) ^ 5tli Vol. 544 (July 21, 1955), coIh. 086—695. 
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the other j^frant-aided institutions in duly, 1945, “a eondition of that 
admission Avas that the College should amend its eonstitution to pro¬ 
vide for suitable re|)resontation of the H('ad(*inie staff on the Conneil 
of tlie (■ollep:e and for the establishment of an Aeademie Board in 
Senate wliieh would consist (exclusively ol* members of the academic*, 
staff.""' Variations on this kind of intervention o(»(*.urr(^d in the Grants 
rommitt(*e's d(*alinjzs with Nottiuf^ham University and University Uol- 
oT Xorth Staffordshire, amoiif? other institutiojis. The T^(i.(\'s ob¬ 
vious ])urpose in setting such standards is to help free buddinf? institu¬ 
tions from local })ressures and raise tluun to a national minimum; to 
that extent, its action could be (tailed a liberatinj? force. 

The other U.G.C. opportunity for exerting* influence is a l(^ss direct 
and essentially unofficial one. It piTsumably occurs when some insti' 
tutioii, whether already grant-aided or not, x)etitions H(U’ Majesty in 
Council for a royal charter. The ad hoc committee of lh(* Privy Council 
which is appointed to invc'stigate tin* petition (see chapter vii) has sole 
b'gal responsibility for determining the (*onditions of approval, but in 
fact it is most likely that the U.G.C. is the chief (though not the extdii- 
sive) source of advice* and sugge.stions to the Privy ('Oiincil committee. 
On at least one occasioji, to my knowhHlge, (‘onditions set by the ad hoc 
iiiATStigating committee in r(*si)onse to the U.G.C.'s advice*—in this 
instance, conditions r(‘lating to busin(*ss ])owers—])roved unacce|)tabh* 
to the petitioning body. 

Having examined the most important modes of U.G.(\ conta(*t Avith 
the uniA^ersities, Ave shall moav consider brietly the relevant activities 
of other government agenci(*s. 

TIIK STATK SC’HOLARSIIir SVSTK.M AND TllK T'XIA’KKSITIKS 

Both the Ministry of Education and the r)i‘partm(*nt of Scientiffc and 
Industrial Ilesearch, the two national agencies most concerned with 
aAvarding state s(*holarshi|)s, have scrupulously observed the univer¬ 
sities’ right to control completely their sele(*tion of students. Indeed, 
the issuing of a state award is contingent upon the prospective S(*holar’s 
having already been admitted to a college or university. 

There Avas a period betAveen 3947 and 1949, hoAA’ever, when tAvo issues 
relating to state scholarships did cause some controA^ersy among the 
universities. The first eoncerm^d the Ministry’s attemx)t to meet the 
problem of allocation: api)roximately nine state scholars out of ten 
Avere choosing to att(md Oxford, (’ambridge, or the University of Lon- 

•" The Uiimble retition of the University College of Leicester to the Queen^s 
Most Excellent Majesty in Covncil, June 30, 1956, par. 4. 
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(Ion. liolor(‘ 1h(* war, when only IJGO sueh awards wen* l)(‘in<r made, ihis 
disproport ion did not ereate any serious diflicnilty. But when the num¬ 
ber was more than doubled in 1947, representatives of tlu* other insti¬ 
tutions pr(*ss('d for some system of alloeation. As a n>su]t, a selieine wiLs 
inaii<rurat(‘d whereby, in 1948 for examj)Je, 150 awards out of 800 eould 
be used at Oxford, 150 at Camlmidpre, 180 at London, and 420 at tin* 
other universiti(‘s and university eollefres in Enjxland and Wales. 

This system re(*(‘iv(‘d S(*ven? eritieism, ‘'partly b(‘eause it savour|<*d| 
of direetion by a Government Department, and partly bec^ause it lhadj 
been alle.ii(*d to j)enalise state seliolars in eomjjarison with open seholars 
and holders of Joeal seholarships,-' ‘ who were Tree* to choose their own 
university if th(*y (‘ould obtain admission to it. The allocations were ae- 
cordiiij2:ly dropp(‘d in 1949, and the oidy national provisions which now 
operate with r<‘^ard to seholarships are the v(‘ry broad ones disliji^uish- 
inj' between av.'ar<ls in the arts and those in the scienct's, and bi‘twe(‘n 
awards for iind(‘r‘!:r*adna1e and thos(‘ lor i)ost‘»i7idual(‘ work. While 
S(*holarships in all four of these eat(*^ories hav(‘ inen^ased on an abso¬ 
lute scale, th(‘ nveiit tr(‘nd has been somewhat in Favor of the sciences 
and post^nviduati* training:. 

The other soiirta* of disajjrrcement b(‘1w(*en the state* and the uni¬ 
versities in respect to scholarshi])s resvdted from an expressed "hope” of 
the Workin^i rarty on I’niv(‘rsity Awards (fallinjr outside that group's 
terms of reference, it could not be a "recommendation”) that the nni- 
v(*rsili('s would set up a eentral "clearin»?-house” for dealing with ap¬ 
plications for admission.*' It was envisaf^ed that such a steji would help 
meet the cojiiplex problem of multiple applii'atioiis by students and 
idtimately, ])erhai)s, t'ven lead to jrreater coiirdinatioii amonj:' the uni¬ 
versities of their vaiyiny: entram'e rcfpiimnents and r(*^ndations. Al- 
thoujjrh the universities, through the Vi(*e-(4iancellors' Committee, did 
undertake to work on these difficulties, ’* th(\v did not approve of the 
“(dearinj^-house” concept, for it smacked too much of centralization 
and a possible lessening in the personal relations between the univer¬ 
sities, on the one hand, and the secondary schools and candidates for 
admission, on the other. The state, therefore, did not press the matter 
further. 

■' Ministry of Education, Working Party on University Aw.-irds, Kepori (194.8), 
p. 7. Sec also New Statesman and Nation, Vol. 36, No. 927 (1948), p. 524. 

Ministry of Edncntirm, op. v\t., p. 8. 

'■‘For instance, by the ai»}>ointmont of a Vice-Clianccdlors' Committee’s Sub¬ 
committee on University Entrance Ucquirciuents, and by a res(‘Jirch project, 
sponsored by the Vico-(.’hancellors’ Committee, on student api)Iii'ation records. 8ee 
above, p. 91, note 62. 
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STATIC SE(’ITHTTY AND THE UNIVERSITIES 

Separate froai the issue of iaenlty salaries and also that of stiidtMd 
seholarsliips, but related to both, is the question of stale interest in 
the ‘‘loyalty” of the university faeulty and students. 

There is little evidenee of real snbstanee to be found on this matter 
in Britain. The Government—seeminj^ly no matter whieh j)arty is in 
power—eontinnes the praetiee, demonstrated in the 1934 Laski inei- 
dent (see above, p, (>7), of noninvolv(Tn(‘nt in the political affairs of 
university staff m(‘nd)ers. Some assert that it is more diffi('iilt for 
Marxists to receive university appointiinnits, or that, if aptminted. 
their promotions come more slowly.'* But, even if true, this seems to 
be entirely a matter of internal university policies, for the state as 
sueh has no i)art in the hiring or firing of faculty members or in th(‘ir 
conditions of tenure. This principle was reaftirmed in a House of 
Lords debate in 1948' and again, in an amusing eontext, in the (\)m- 
mons on July 14, 1953. On this second occasion, the “subversive’’ op- 
})osition of fourteen university vice-chancellors and principals to com- 
m('r(‘ial t(*levision was being criticized by a Tory speaker, who asked 
th(* Chancellor of the Exchequer to wdiat extent tin* grants to univer¬ 
sities stipulated that officers in their official cai)a(*ity should refrain 
from taking part in controv(*rsial ])olitic.s. Mr. Tbitler replied: “No 
such stij)ulation is made. . . . We still live in a fr(*e country. The political 
activities of university staff are a matter for the university aiithoritii's."’ 
To tliis statement, Hugh Gaitskell, then acting as “Shadow (diancellor,” 
added the support of the Labour Party: “It is no part of the Treas¬ 
ury's business to try to suppress ])olitical opinions in the universities.’''" 

There has equally been no state attempt to screen the loyalty of uni¬ 
versity students, and all varieties of student political societies flourish 
in abundance*. However, in cases of ay)plications by students for posi¬ 
tions with government agencies engaged in highly secre't work, the 
state security apparatus has had recourse to university circles for in¬ 
formation regarding the applicants' loyalty to the nation. This has 
occasioned protests from several student groups and from some of the 
members of the Association of T^niA'crsity Teachers, who argue inter 
alia that asking university tutors to give such opinions might do serious 
damage to the special relationship between teacher and student. One 
person, for exaniTde, insisted that the practice . . exposes the teacher 
who answers to the charge of being a tool of the state; the teacher who 

See, for examplf*, New Slatrsman and Nation, Vol. 52, No. 1340 (1956), p. 842. 

■' Pari. Deb. (Lords), 5th sor., Vol. J65 (1948), cols. ]2(>l-12r)3. 

Pari. Drh. (Commons ), 5tli scr., Vol. 517 (1053), col. 1985. 
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refuses of beinj? an eriomy of the state; and all the teaeliers to the chargre 
that students cannot talk freely to them or act upon their beliefs in the 
presence of their teachers/'^ 

Others in the A.TT.T. have contended that university teachers, {is 
citizens, should not shirk their responsibilities to the st{ite and that, 
furthermore, there is no sij^nificant difference between tellings a private 
employer and informing the state of the ^‘good character’' of applicants 
in question. 

At the meeting of the A.ll.T. Central CJouncil in December, 1950, a 
motion was p{issed declaring, first, that university teachers ought not 
to be asked questions {il)out the political or religious opinions and ac¬ 
tivities of their students, {ind, second, that if such questions W 7 »re 
asked, the answering of them should be left to the discretion of tlui in¬ 
dividual te{i('her.‘*' 

Then, on May 22, 1957, in the House of Ijords, Lord Chorley, gen(*ral 
secretary of the A.U.T., launched some dramatic new charges relating 
to state seciirity pro(*edures in the universities: 

. . . the HCM'urity sorvieos bavi* iiifiltrnliiifj, so to more n.iul more into the 

universities, niid they have hei'ii enlliiig upon university toaehors to diseloso 
inforuuitioii not only jihout their students, hut, more and more fre(ju<‘iitly now, 

about their eolleaguc's-Sonic things I have heard have been almost unlielievable. 

If teachers are being asked to l•e[H)^t iqion the giuuTal loyalty of colleagues it 
means, in etTect, that they are being eneonraged to net as siiit's; to tiiid their way 
into their colleagiu's’ studies, even to pry into the drawers of their desks.*" 

Although Lord (’horlcy later conceded tlnit the last part of his in¬ 
dictment was only his assumption of what was possibly tfikiiig filacc, 
the general situation was detuned serious enough for the A.ll.T. to 
uudcrt{ike an enquiry and for questions to lie raised about it in the 
(k)mmous the following week. Ji. A. Butler, then (Juno G, 1957) serving 
{IS Home Secretary, replied for the Government that the security ar¬ 
rangements ])eing used were those generally approved by an earlier 
all-party conferenee of Privy Councilors and that '‘there has been no 
alteration, that I (Uiii see, of a m{irked nature since tliat date. ... 1 can 
und(»rtake to say that there is no {ibuse in this nuittor . . . [ which J will 
be closely watched by me, as the guardian of private liberty.”'"’ 

A lett(*r to me from a member of the A.ll.T. reported th{it as of No¬ 
vember, 1957, “the enquiry whicli is being carried out by the A.ll.T. is 

"Dr. IT. S. Fenifl, of the Birmingham A.U.T., as quoted in Times Edncaiional 
Suppl(‘mc7itf I)(‘ceml)er 14, TOob. 

As reported in Times Kducatioval Supplement, December 28, lOob. 

Pari. Del). (Lords), 5th ser., Vol. 203 (1957), cols. 1122-1124. 

As rejiorted in the Manchester Guardian, June 7, 1950. 
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not y(*t (*oin])let(% but so far as a ])reliiiiiiiary siirv(‘y oT tht' result fj^oes, 
it would ai)p(‘ar to be rather reassurinj^/’ 

THi: STATE AND TNIVERSITY KESEAKCII 

It is <>:eiH*ra]ly aj^reeil tliat the ability to eonduet iTulependent funda¬ 
mental rese^areli is an essential asp(‘et of university freedom. In Britain, 
tlie danjr(‘r of (‘X(*essive <roAn*rnmental eontrol in that sphere is ijjrreatly 
alleviat(‘d by two faets: first, only approximately 7-S per <'ent of the 
total university ine.ome is derived from stale-sponsored research; and, 
sec'ond, this state money (in Iflof), nearly .C5,()()(),000) is distributed by 
not one, but a variety of j^overnment a«:t‘neies and departments.*'’ 

Some res(*areh, for instaiu'e, is finaneed by tlu^ univ(*rsities from the 
bhx'lv jzrants wliieli th(*y receive via the r.Ci.t'.; this is subject to the 
least control, for the (1 rants Commit ti*e has felt it would not be “proper” 
to se(‘k d(‘tailed bri‘akdowns from the universities on the relative uses 
made of subsidi<*s for teaching and researc'h.'’* 

For ])articular research proj('ets of special int(‘n*st to the state, the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Beseareh, the Medical and 
Agricultural Kesearch (k)uncils, and several exiMUitive d(‘])artiiients 
(for example, the ]\linistry of Supply and the (’olonial OfTic(') may 
make reseai*('h contracts with university laboratorii's working in the 
same field. The largest single category of res(*ar('h handled by one 
agency is the D.^S.T.Tt’s nucl(*ar pl^^sics program, whicli, b(M*ause of its 
vital imj)ort.anc(‘ to tlu* nation, has been receiving nearly half of tin* 
T).S.T.Tt^s funds budget(*d for support of the ])iire scienc(‘s at the uni¬ 
versities. 

Th(' D.S.I.R. lias indicated, however, that it n‘gar(ls its activities in 
this an'a as experimental and tmnporary, and that it looks forward 
to the tiiiK* when such work will become a regular aspect of university 
study and research, and, as such, will be financid from the II.({.(k 
block grant.'"’ 

In accei)ting outsid(* sponsorship of research projects," the univ(‘r- 
sities are faced with the same danger of “unnatural moulding” as that 
which affects educational policyGovernment and industry are under- 

For fi, g(‘ii(*ral discussion of ‘‘The Financing of T?(*scarch in Universities l\v 
Outside lifulies,” see llu- Home Universities ('oiifereiiee, hrjKrrt of Ihc /*rorrf <1 ina.s, 
.1 ])p. 47 SO. 

S.C.E. 1046-47, op. vit. (in n. 4, above’), Appendix IT. 

Dodds, Hacker, and Rogers, op. cit., p. 44. 

'^According to Dr. V. E. Coslett, in 1051—52 research funds from governinent 
agencies furnished a.j)proxiinately 7 per cent, those from industry about 5 per cent, 
and those from foundations and societies 2 ])er cent of total uuiversil.v inconn*. 
In Home Universities Conference, Report ... (1955), cited in n. 81, above, p. IS. 

See the U.G.(^ (piotatiori above, p. 144. 
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slaiidably preoffcupiod with more* prartiral inlorosts than those of the 
academicians; but, natural as this bias may be, if allowed free rein at 
the universities, it mip:ht tend to stress appli(‘(I n'seandi pro.ie('1s to 
such an extent that the universities woidd find their role as centers of 
basic research j^reatly altered. The U.C.C. has called att(*iition to this 
danjrer in the follow’inj^ terms: 

University research must jK^t hecorne enslaved to the demands of any external 
agency, and it is ess(*ntial not <iiily that work done niidt'r contract should ho 
hnriiioiiiouH with natural development of the department in whiclj it is undertaken, 
but also that individual meTtibers of staff should have full scope for the prosecution 
of research activitie.s whicli are Avithout interest for <uitsid<' bodies.**" 

In spite of this admission of a potential threat, the (Irants (^mimittec* 
felt in 1953 that the "OV(*rnmont departments and ageneies were not 
yet making excessive demands upon the universiti(‘s for contract re¬ 
search, and that tlie pro]>orlioii of university funds derived tlierefroni 
had not ris(*n to undesiraldc* lev<‘ls. ‘ There has been no significant 
alteration in the ratio since that time. 

A SriMMLNU I'f: StaTI: PolKIKS and T'm\ EKSITV ArTONOMY 

In tile Jntroduetion to tliis study it wa,s noted that the universities, in 
diHudiiij^ their policies, had always b(*en subjected to numerous jires- 
sures from iniblic and private sources, and that in a demoeratie society 
these pressures were inevitable and perhaps even wholesome, tor, it 

was stated, no social institutions.not cAcn universities -should operate 

as laws unto themselves. 'J3 k* problem relatinj^ to univ(‘rsity autonomy 
vis-a-vis the slate was defined, tberelort*, as bi'ing one oi (b*termining; 
whether legitimate state intinenee had pass(‘d over tlie almost ind(‘finable 
houndary into illegitimate state* control. A judgment ol this eomj^lex 
issue will now- lx* iindertaken. 

bh'om the evidence givem in the foregoing pages it is obvious that 
now, as compared with fifty or even fifteen years ago, the state inter¬ 
venes (inantitatively and qualitatively to a much greater degree in 
university ail’airs. One has only to note* tin* government^s role in such 
matters as capital expansion, faculty salaries, and oecasionally even 
university administrative structure, to realize lhal the diseretionai.v 
power of university governing boards has been eimsiderably lessoiu*d 
by the stale. 

How(*ver, before a verdict of “state-dominated universities’’ can be 
declared, it must be dt*monslratcd tJiat the government s interventions 

’"'U.G.C., Vniv. DevcL 1947-1^5$, p. 43. 

Ihid, 
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have been such as to alter the esential nature* of university self- 
jj:overumeiit, and this in turn requires a definition of the essential at¬ 
tributes of autonomy. 

Tlin KSSENTTIAL ATTIIIUUTF.S OF AITTOXOMY 

Sir H(*(*tor lIetherin*j:ton, in a brief and lueid review of the evolution 
of the Britisli university system from 1914 to 1954, has stated that 
'^under modern ('onditions, the area of a Univ(‘rsity\s Tree ehoiee must 
be smaller than it was. But there is su(4i an area; and within tliat area 
the* most important deeisiems lit*.” In Sir ll(*etor\s view, there are two 
fundamental ri‘i:hts on whieli the universities should in all events be 
prepared to insist: 

. . .the riiiv(Tsiti(‘s slioiild e.'udi retain full n‘Sf>ensiMlit v for its own ii]»y)oiiitineiits, 

. . . should choosi* its tcutdicrs, and, if lu'cd In*, <lisiniss thoin. That is tho primary 
<'ondition of I’niversity frotslom, and tlu‘ only jijroiind of assiiranco that its mi'Jiibi'rs 
iriay speak and teach in whatever way they are responsibly led t(» do. . . . the 
corollary is tliat tlie I'liiversity must retain full resjamhibility for the orj^anisation 
of its eour.ses, and for tin* characlor and standards of tin* instrueliou f^iven within 
its w’alls."'' 

Sir Erie Asliby, Viee-(9uine(‘llor of Queen’s University, Belfast, has 
also written on the essential eonditions of aeademie freedom. Sub¬ 
dividing; Sir Het'tor’s two points into three and adding: a fourth, Sir 
Eri(^ arg:ues that tlie aeademie stall in modern Britisli universities and 
not tilt* partially lay g:overning: bodies (thus, cx in/pothesi, not the 
state) should have at least dc facto eontrol of the following: university 
fuiietions:*"' 

1. Tlie admission and examination of students 

2. The (Mirrieula for eourses of study 

3. Tlie ayipointinenl and tenure of ofliee of the aeademie statf 

4. The alloeation of iiK'ome among: different eateg:orles of expenditure 

To these four vital functions should i)erhaps be added a fifth, re¬ 
lating: to research, althoug:h it mig:ht b(? implicit in either Sir Hector’s 
“eonditions of tenure” or Sir Erie’s “alloeation of income among: dif¬ 
ferent eat(*g:ories of exjiendituri*:” 

5. The final authority in determining; the jiroper subjects of r(‘S(*areh“'’ 

tIctUoringtou, op. cit. (in ii. a, abovo), pp. 12-13, 

'"'Sir Eric Ashby, “Self (lovornmeiit iji Moilern British TTiiivrrsities,’’ Science 
and Freedom y Yol. 4, No. 7 (.19:j(5), p. 4. 

“The eondiirt of fumiameiital scientific re.searcli is an essential function of the 
universities, and freedom to |)ursue any line of thought or subject of resc'arcli is 
jealously guarded.” S.C.E. Jbir.-47, up. cit., par. tit). 
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STATE I’OMriES AND THE ESSENTlAIi ATTRIBETES OF AUTONOMY 
1ji the li^ht of the five eriteria listed above, it is desirable to rei'xainiiK' 
the nature of the slate’s interventions in university affairs, in order to 
jndjj:e whether '‘legitimate influenee has become illefiritimate control/' 

First, it seems (dear tliat the state does not, either throujrh its scholar¬ 
ship system or otherwise, control the admission or examination of stn- 
(hoits. The f?ov(^rnnumt does influenee to some extent the distribution 
of students ])etwe(‘n the arts and the scienc'cs, but this influence re- 
lat(?s more to its role n*^ardin" tin* allocation of university income, 
which will be considered below. 

Second, the state does not in any Avay (‘ontrol the ‘reneral curri(*ula 
of the universities or their sp(‘eific (*ours(\s of study. When an institu¬ 
tion first pcditions for national aid, tlie D.H.C. may rerpiire that some 
of its (‘onrses or fields be brought up to a minimum university standard ; 
but, beyond this, the continuin<^ controls are (uitirely internal. 

Third, the state' does not, either through its rej^ulation of faculty 
salari(^s, its security i)ro^ram, or otlmrwise, control the conditions of 
af)p()intment and tenure of the a(^ad(‘mie staff. 

Fourth, the state certainly iullimmu^s hut dcu's not ycd '‘control” uni¬ 
versity research programs. However, while tin* universitif's are not at 
])r('sent unduly hampered by ^overnnKuit demands in this aiTa, tlu' 
danji^er is one of decree, and furtlu^r irradual encroachment should lx* 
carefully watched. 

On the fifth attribute of autonomy—the* power to allocate* income 
arnoMf^ different catej^fories of expenditun* (wdiich in simpler lan^^uajj^e 
could be called “control of ediu'ational policy”)—no umpialified answ(*r 
can be ^iven; for the (pu^stion of (‘ontrol here is of a far more subtle 
(‘haracter. In the fii’st place, state control of university capital buildinjr 
programs must be related to educational policy, because in times of 
massive university exyiansion—especially in scientific fi(*lds, for which 
laboratorif's and physical facilities are very important—university (hIu- 
eational policies of tomorrow obviously (h'pend upon state buildinp: 
prop;rams of today. Sir dames Mountford, Vi(u*-Chancellor of Liverpool 
I'niversity, estimated that, because of delays, shortay?('s, and inflation, 
oidy about one-third of the increase in physical plant required to ful¬ 
fill the Barlow Committee’s recommendations had been obtained be¬ 
tween 11)45 and 11)57."' When to this tremendous baeklop: are added th(* 
extra buildings necc'ssary to support the furth(‘r state-requested (‘X- 

Sir JnnH‘s Mouxtforfi, “UniversHy Kxvmisiim/’ Prirl Ill, Manchcutrr Guardiaiu 
May 18, 1957. 
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pansion of tlic uiiivorsitu's from a oapimity of 8^,000 stmliMils to ono of 
120,000, some ay)preciHtioii of tlie magnitude of the problem emerires. 
The prioriti(‘s for bnildirii^s in seionee and teehnoloj^y which will be 
^iv(‘n in tlie period lOoT—10B7 will have a defiiiit(? (‘ifeet U])oii future 
edueatioiial ])olieies, for the proportion of students in seieiiee and teeh- 
nolo<ry is expected to have ^rown from 25.9 per cent in 1988* 39 to 44.2 
per cent in lOOo -Bd, and tin* eorn'spondinj^ ])erceiita‘?e.s for arts stu¬ 
dents to have decdincfl from 44.7 per cent to 38.3 per cent. 

Jt should be reimmibered, howevei', that althoiitrh the state controls 
the final establislime»il of capital ])rioriti('s, the initiative in formu- 
latinjr the buildin^r i)ro‘j:rams still li(‘s with the universities, and tlie 
TJ.d.d. is no doubt stronp^ly influenced in its gcnt ral evaluation of pri- 
oriti(^s by the <‘\'pression of opinion from the univ(*rsity authorities. 
Furthermore, since the teachin<r of the arts is much less dt^pendent 
upon capital plant, and since the universities, even by 1955, will still 
liave sizable nurnlxu’s of arts students, the (‘om'liision must be that, 
althouirh the .stat(‘ most ('(*rtainly influences educational policies through 
its regulation of buildinir ])ro<^rams, it does not control them. 

There nmiain to b(‘ ('onsidered, however, two othm* fatdors (‘Vfm more 
directly ndated to i)ossible control of university educational policies: 
Jiamely, the explicit conditions attached to ('armarked jrrants to tin* 
universities and the iinf)licit cotiditions accompanyinjr the blo(*k «ri'ants. 
The n.G.F. readily acknowledged that earmarked grants involv(*d an 
intensified state inferv(*ntion in university affairs, but maintained that 
the disadvantages of the profjram were modified by three factors: (1) 
universities were free to turn down earmark(‘d ‘grants; (2) the j.^rants 
were a tcmporarij expedient; and (3) they were a necessary evil. How- 
evc'r, eviden(*e offered in this chapter iiidicat(*s, first, that the uni¬ 
versities were not so fr<*e to refuse their eobi)eration as they mij^ht 
have* appeared to be: second, that althoujrh ('armarkt*d jrrants irere 
temporary, the TT.G.G. c'onditions for terminating' them," alonjx with 
institutional factors such as the* appointment of tenured staff and the 
acceptance of a specialized student body, tended to entrench the ])ro- 
tected fi(*Ids of study,* and, third, that it really was not a question, as 
the IT.G.G. alleged,'' of earmarked funds versus none at all, but of 
faster pro<rress toward state fjroals with earmarked money and more 

James Mouiitford, ‘^UaiviTsity Expansion,’’ Part I, Mavchrsirr Guardian, 
May 10, 3 957. 

”■* S('(‘ ahovT, p. 148. 

'•The F.fx.C. stated in (f'niv, T)vrel. 1947-195,^, p. 52) that ^^‘armarkiiifj 

t'oiild b(^ said to restrict tlx* freedom of the ujiivtTsiti(\s if the alternative was the 
same total of recurrent jjraiit with no restriction on its use. 15ut this was not the 
alternative. We do not think that the additional grants which were provided to 
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controls over university affairs versus slower profj^ress and more uni¬ 
versity freedom. On tlie basis of this reason in*?, then, and in view of tlie 
fa('t that the earmarked grants Avere halted after five years, it must be 
cojiclud(‘d that state influence over educational policies did inen^ase 
markedly under earmarked f>:rants, and that, had these been either ex¬ 
tended in time or broadened in scope, this influeiKM' would eventually 
have constituted a S(M-ious threat to university control over educational 
policy. 

lint, sinc(* block «>:rants extend to the entire ran^e of university ac¬ 
tivities and siiK'c they are now the exclusive means of 1 ransmittin*^ the 
r(‘current state tyrants to the universities, the really crucial judgement 
about Avhether state actions (‘onstitnte exe(»ssive (-ontrol of educational 
j^olicy must be rendered on the operation of the block-gfrant system. 
Paradoxically enougrh, the preceding: pagres have offered materials with 
whi('Ii to build a case for both excessive and nonexcessive state control 
in this respect. 

On the one hand, it was showm that tlu* U.G.C. allots the blo(‘k grrants 
on the basis of detailed university explanations of proposed prog:rams: 
that the U.O.C. expects the universities subs(*rpiently to d(‘viate but 
'‘very slij^htly” from these progrrams; that the 11.(1.C., by inrornial oral 
‘‘sug:g:estions” before their preparation and by (x'casional writt(‘n ‘'sug:- 
grestions'’ afterwards, “influences’- the contents of th(‘ i)roposed dt‘- 
velopment prog:rams; and finally, that in case of innversity sins of 
omission or commission, the ThO.O. has underneath its velvet grlove tin* 
implicit sanctions of the periodi(* quinquennial review. State influence 
is, therefore, definitely a major factor to he reckoned with in the formu¬ 
lation of university educational policy. 

On the other hand, it can be seen that the universities’ proposed de¬ 
velopment prog:rams are for the most part composed of the institutions’ 

develop certain fields of study would have been g^iven at all cxcej)t for those specific 
])urposcs.” (Kinpliasis added.) 

This argument implies that ttio state had so little confidence in its ability to 
“influence” with block grauts the objects of universitv expenditures that, without 
earmarked grants, it would have appropriated no additional funds at all to 
support the special fields. This explanation does not correspond to Sir Edward 
Hale’s confident assertion to the Select Committee on Estimates in 1952 that the 
TT.G.C. “cxi)cct[ed] to be able to” get the “same effect” by other means if ear¬ 
marked grants were stopped (S.C.E. 1951-52, op, cif, (in "n. fi, above), Min. of 
Evi., Q. 582). Se(* also tin* 1905 ]>recedent in which the U.C.O.’s predwessors 
spoke of the state’s ability to intincncc universities through control of the block 
grants (above, p. 53). 

Thus, it would seem that the use of earmarked grants was less a question of “all 
or nothing at all” and more a matter for politicaTdecision on the question whether 
the urgency of national needs in higher education justified the temporary greater 
restrictions on university freedom which the obviously quicker earmarked grants 
entailed. 
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own (‘oiitiiiiiin?2r activities; that, for most of the now proje»ets planned, 
the initiativ(^ comes mainly from inside the universities, and even on 
the occasions in which this is not true, the universities are carefully 
consulted by the TLCl.C.; that after the block fjrrant has been awarded, 
the universities art* allowt'd a certain flexibility in alt(*rint»' and adapt- 
iii!^ it ; and, finally, that the universities retain com])lete fret'dom in 
adnnnist(*rinj^ it. Witli this defjrrtH* of discretion in yiolicy formulation 
and execution, the universities certainly cannot be rcf^arded as mere 
or^»*ans for tin* im])lementation of the state’s will. 

The explanation for this split verditd is that thc‘re is now operatin*'* 
in this area a delicate balaiu'c of forces, b(‘tw(‘en the state* and univc'r- 
siti(\s, Avh(*se ultimate relative strenjxths have yet to be tested. Thus, 
althon^li university dis<'r<*tion in several important sphen*s oT action 
has b(*(*n l(*ss(*ned sij^nifi(*antly by state a<*tions, the univ(‘rsities’ ojiera- 
t ions have thus far be(*n brouj^ht into the framework of national plan- 
niiij^ without loss of tin* essential attribute.s of university autonomy. Tin* 
real test has not yet oc<*urr(*d. lunvever, for limited state fronds rejjrard- 
injJT the universiti<*s hav(* jiermitted the latter bodies to eoiiperate 
voluntarily, and tlu'reforc* no serious conflict of interest has result(*d. 
Itut the <*.ontinuatiou of tliis mutual a(*commodation betwc'cn the state 
and tin* univ('rsities is dependent on at l(*a-st thret* jrt'neral cojiditions, 
any major change in which mijrht alter tin* y^resent relationship and 
re(piire a r(*appraisal of the <*onelusion drawn above. In tin* in'xt 
chapf(*r tin* thre(* <i:en(*ral coinlitions and some t'actors which mijrht 
operate to chaiif^e them will be considered. 
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THE POLITICS OF UNIVERSITY-STATE 
RELATIONS 

Ix THE PRErEDiN(} ('liiiptor it was ar{?iiO(l that, notwithstanding their 
integral ion into the framework of national plannijig, the univ(‘rsities 
have tims far retained the essential attributes of autonomy. This statt* 
of affairs was explained b}'' the faet that, beeause the state has been 
careful to limit the nature of its demands upon the universities, these 
institutions have eoiiperated voluntarily and no serious eonfliet of in¬ 
terest has yet arisen. In this chapter I shall undertake an analysis of 
three general conditions (stressing particularly the one most political) 
whi(*h se(‘m to be tli<* main reasons for the limit(M;l nature of the state’s 
policies r(»garding the universities. Using the current f)roblem of tech¬ 
nological education as an example, I shall then offer some speculations 
on what nrighl happen to university-state relations were any of these 
gt'iKTal condit ions to alter ai>preciably. 


Conditions Liahtixo State Demands 

THE common outlook OP (lOVEUXMEXT AND UXIVERSITV LEADERS 

Many observers have commented on the high degree of informality in 
Ihe operations of the University ({rants (k>mmittee and on the conse¬ 
quent imj)ortance of key [personalities.’ It is therefore a fact of the 
liigiiest signifi(‘anct' that 1hi‘ principal ffgiires of virtually every cabi¬ 
net (in all part ies) and of the TT.G.C. staff' and the Treasury have been 
educated in the universities’ (Oxford and Cambridge in particular) 

^ The Seleet Coiruiiittee on Estiinatcs stated in iar)2: “[We] rceognize the 
])ra('ti('al ellieaey of the frequent and informal meetings... which form the basis 
of the committee’s work, but [we] h:ive gained the impressiim that it may 
dejumd to a large? extent upon particular personalities.’^ S.C.E. 1951-52, Fifth 
Feport, H.(l. 103, par. 49. See also Sir Hector lletherington, The Jlritiah TJniversifp 
Siit!tnn, Fil4~ V.ff>4, Aberdeen University Studies, JSIo. 133 (1954), p. 12; and Sir 
William (now Lord) Beveridge, Power mid Influence (1953), pp. 207 ff. 

"Notable exceptions to the university-educated Prime Ministers have been David 
Lloyd (teorge and Sir Winston Churchill. In Appendix VI may be found data on 
tlie British university and public sclnxd backgrouiifls of members of tlie Con.servative 
cabinet of 1951, the Labour cabinet of 1945, and the Liberal cabinet of 
These three eahinets were chosen as more or less random samtdes of (lovernnn^nls 
by each of the thT(*e i)arties which have held power in the twentieth century. Wliih‘ 
tlie gross statistics are not too meaningful, since they do nut distinguish between 
major and minor Government positions, it is interesting to note that 30 of th(‘ 51 
cabiiK't positions in the three Governments sampled were filled by university men 
(including 2 graduates of German universities, not listed in the “educational back¬ 
ground” column), and that of these, 23 of the more important posts were held l)y 
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hthI ha VO (loiiionstratoil sympalhetio undoTslanding of the essential 
purposes and problems of hijzher edueation. President Dodds of Prinee> 
ton University has said of the British seene; “The success of the 
U.G.C. rests fundanieiitally upon unwritten conventions and personal 
and social relations of a homojjreneous community of university men, 
in and out of fj:overnment, who share common tastes and a common 
ou1 look.*"’ 

Some of tlie p(‘rsons in key government posts have taught at the 
univ(‘rsities; some have received honorary fellowships; some have 
served as legal advisors or on the boards of governors of the univer- 
siti(*s; and some hav(‘ beem appointed univ(‘rsity rectors or chancellors 
(honorary positions), it is inconceivable that, short of a major eco¬ 
nomic or political crisis (a jmssibility to be considered below), these 
l)eople should ever initiate any state action hostile to the universities. 
Uallier, llieir influence is f)rol)ably exerted to see that slate requests 
to univ(*rsities an* held to a minimum and are limited in tyi)e to proj¬ 
ects not com[)letely alien to university tradition in Britain. 

STATE FnVAX(UAn STAHILITV 

A second general condition without which the state demajids upon 
the universiti(‘s (*ould not easily be limited is a healthy Exchequer; 
for the absence of extreme financial duress m(‘ans that the state does 
not have to demand the absolute rationalization of all the institutions 
whose woi’k it subsidizes. Moreover, a Treasury which can afford to 
supi)ort not only the projects ravore<l by the state but also many sug¬ 
gested by the univ(‘rsities is more likely to (‘ujoy the voluntary co¬ 
operation of those institutioiis. The “slack’’ in state policy ])erinitted 
by this liberality a(‘ts to relieve tension all the way along the line, 
into the very iieart of internal university politics. 

...the companitive iiffliicMicc of the universities at the j)n‘H(‘iit time, owing to the 
si/i' of (Jovcriimcnt grants, has made it le.ss inressary for [university] Councils to 
cxcrcis(* a strict restraining control over finance. Tf government money were, in 
the future, to How less freely, Councils would havt? to devote ni(»re lime to 

alumni of Oxford or Cambridge. Similarly, of a *‘straw sam])le’' which 1 took of 
top civil servants in tlie Treasury and the U.C.C., all eight had attended Oxford or 
Cainliiidge. Sec also Ii. K. Kels;ill, Uiifher Civil StrranLs in Britain (lOof)), clmpter 
vi. 

11. \V. Oodds, Tj. Hacker, and L. Kogors, Govrrnnuttf Aiisistanre to Universitim 
in (irtal Britain (1952), pp. 102--1()7. 8ome British figures have expressed amuse¬ 
ment over Dodds’s mention of the symbolic significance of the key personiicrs 
common membership in the Athenaeum Club, but in the course of five visits to 
that august institution to meet various university .and governinont oflicials, 1 was 
ecpially im]>reHsed with the amount of state business (including university affairs) 
whicdi ap[)eared to lx* (*xpedited there over tea or sherry. 
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scnitiiiisin^r uiiivcTsity and relations l)cl\v(‘eii processors and tlie con- 

trolliM’s of the purse nii^ht be less sinootli.^ 

In a (‘omparison of the British and Freiieh universities mad(* in 
1917, an obs(*rver aekiiowledjred and ]n‘ai.sed the Greater llexibilitv 
which tlie “slack” in state policy allowed the British institutions, but 
])ointed out the economic “fact of life’' that it was a much more c(»stly 
a r ran‘icemen t: 

... I in Jlritain I very liltli' positive plaiininjy has been done in the past to av(»id 
<lu[dieation or an exeessivi* dispersion of limited resources, or to encourafje cornmoii 
slandards in appointments, examinations, and exehanjjes of stafT or information 
bcIweiMi universities . . . 

The C>hancellor may not forever be able to keep the Exeliecpier taj) running so 
fri'elv. And if so, the universities of Britain may liave much to learn from tin’ 
more positive allocation of rt‘sources, tlie greater ])ossil)ilities of giii«lajicc and 
economic distribution of talent aTid money Avhieh can }»e organise*! under a more 
c(»ord i n a 1 ed syst eni 

However, tlie (Tist* for rationalizing British universily education 
liolds lilth* Mpp(‘al for cither at'ademic or governrmuilal members of 
the Brilisli system, “when‘ c(‘utralisation may still be carped at aiul 
Glvichschaliunif is an obscene word."'* Nevertheless, the student of the 
present scene is tempted to speculate about what would happen to 
university-slate ndatious in Britain if an extreme finaiudal ('risis wert* 
to bring forth anotluT (leddes or May Ecotiomy (k)mmitt(H\ 

TJIE ABSENCi: OF PAKTtSAX COXTUOVEKSY ABOITT THE ENIVKRSlTir.S 

Ih*e.ause “the general public regards university education mnch as it 
did scc.ondarv education before BK)2, as a r(‘mote sj)li(*r(‘ Avith Avliieh 
it has no eoiu'ern,"' the universities have not, in the re(*cnt past, been a. 
souree of partisan eontrov(‘rsy among the i)eo|de at large, in Parlia¬ 
ment, or betAveen the parties. 

Ih’esident Dodds lias ofl'era'd one explanation for this British ydie- 
noiiienon. According to Dodds, since the universities serve such a 
relatively small proportion of college-age youth in Britain, and sinc(* 
they proilVr such a sp(‘<'ialized ac^ademie training, the general piibli(' 
is little ('oncerned Avilli liigli<*r education, and Avhen it is conc(‘rned, 

‘ Editorial, VnivrrsHirs Quarlcrly, 3 (ia-19), 800. 7t seems obvious that professors 
(lisa])]j()iiited by the failure, of their own projeets to receive financial sup]Kirt would 
make more sevi're critics of jirograms ])roposed by the state. 

''Elizabeth Lavton, ‘^Erencli Universities in 1947,” Universities Quarterly, 1 
(1947), 391-3912 :ind 398-399. 

”11. V. Wiseman, “Parliament and tin* University Grants (Vmmiittce,” J'nhlic 
Administration, 34 (1950), 75. 

"Sir Ernest (now TiOrd) Simon, “The UniA'ersities and the Government,” Uni¬ 
versities Quarterly, 1 (1940), 90. 
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d(><*s not attempt to “substitute its discretion for that of the expert 
judgments of the universities.If the British universities were at¬ 
tempting, in the American manner, to give a broad general ediniation 
to great masses of students, they would soon find the general public 
more interested and also more confident of its right to intervene. 

Another factor contributing to the lack of controversy is the fact 
that th(‘ minority which does receive a university education has 
heen changing in nature from a social to an intellectual elite*.* Thus 
the Labour Ihirty, wliich, as the self-styled “party of the workers by 
hand and brain,” might otherwise have demanded that tlie state force 
university “citad(‘ls of privilege” to be thrown open to all, has shown 
itself to be just as willing as the Conseiwatives to support the uni¬ 
versities in tht*ir current <*ourse of development. This bipartisan sup¬ 
port of the universities also relates, of course, to the community of 
outlook, described earlier in this study, betw(*en important figures in 
tin* parties and influential persons in the universities. 

The absence of partisan controversy over the universities in tin* 
])ublic at large is reflected by the dearth of party material dealing 
with the universitie.s. Neither at the central offices of the Conservative 
Party nor at the Labour Party headquarters was I able to uncover 
any party documents specifically relating to the universities.'" The 
Labour Party at its annual conference deliberations since 1945 has 
seemed most iiit(‘rested in making sure that the number of university 
students be vastly increased and that no worthy student be impeded 
by lack of financial means,” Its 1955 Election Manifesto, Forward with 
Labour, mei’cly dec'lared: “To prevent ehildnm being . . . denied a Uni¬ 
versity education for lack of means, a national scale of Maintenance 
allowanc(^s will be (^stablish(*d, and everj^ student admitted to a Uni¬ 
versity will be entitled, in case of need, to a State Scholarship.” 

The Conservative thirty's statements on universities have been based 
on the philosophy expressed in a document at the Conservative Be- 
s(‘arch Center which I was permitted to see and quote: “A Party line 
on university tuition—or, for that matter, any other field of univer- 

** Dodds, II acker, and Rogers, op. cit., pp. 102-107. 

“The change is coining, but as yet is inqjerfectly realized; see J. E. Floud, A. 
11. Hasley, and F. M. Martin, Social Clans and Educational Opportunity (1956). 

‘"There was, however, a Fabian research study of the universities: Quintus 
(l)seudonym), Universities and the Fniure, Fabian Research Series, No. 120 (1947). 
Ttiis document was essentially an elaboration of the Labour themes on higher 
(‘tiucatioii expressed at the annual conferences. (Literature on the question of 
university seats in the House of Common.s has not born considered here, as this 
issue does not rtdate directly to the control of internal university policies.) 

” See, for example, Labour Party, Forty-fifth Annual Conference, Report ... 
(1946), p. 192; and the Forty-sixth Annual Conference, Report,.. (1947), p. 200. 
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sity administration—\vould be allofrether inappropriate, especially as 
the Party is the first to recofjfiiise and honour the traditional autonomy 
of British universities.’- Bestaternents of this pi'ineiple are to be found 
in the Conservative Election Manifesto of Iflf);), Unity in Peace and 
Profjress, and in the party’s official book, The New Conservatism.''^ 

But if neither party has taken a broad stand on university 
affairs in its public information activities, they have both necessarily 
had to dt^al occasionally with such issues as these arose in Parliament. 
Even here, however, historical and procedural factors have tended 
to reinforce the substantive ones discussed above, combininja: to make 
university affairs nearly immune from partisan controversy. 

Historically, the traditions and precedents which have protected 
the universities from partisan politi^'s were ^‘established over a loiifr 
period and developed when the I'^^niversifies were not of such prreat 
public concern.”'® It is uncertain whether, if continuin'? iiuiversity- 
state relations had dcvelop(Hl later and under different circumstances 
(for example, if early national ^rrants to the uniA^ersities had been 
larger), the same traditions would lun^e arisen. Faced with such 
traditions (and in Britain, the importance of these must not be under¬ 
estimated), th(' ]\I(‘ml)er of Parliament Avho is interested in university 
affairs is discouraged from attemptin'? to debate them; and if he does 
attempt to do so, he must adopt a defensive y)osture, explainin'? at 
prreat length his desire to avoid any interference with university inde¬ 
pendence, and so on. There is, in other Avords, a {?encral understandin'?, 
based on precedent, that university affairs should not be draf?<?ed into 
F)artisan debate. 

There is, in addition, a procedural obstacle for those Members of Par¬ 
liament, Avho, iiotAvithstandiii'? the deterrents already described, still 
desire to ex])ress vicAA^s regardin'? the uniA^ersities. Ordinarily, the most 
logical occasion on which to do this Avould be the debate on the Educa¬ 
tion Estimates; but in Britain, because the university ‘rrants were pur¬ 
posely placed under the Treasury Vote and because the TT.C.C^, created 
hy a Treasury Minute, is Avithout statutory authority," there is no such 
opportunity. This situation caused a j?reat deal of misunderstanding in 
the first years aft(^r the U.G.C. was established; on at least three differ¬ 
ent occasions/'’ attemi)ts made to discuss the uniA^ersity prrants under 
the Board of Education Vote were ruled out of order. This prompt(*d 

(Conservative Party, Uniti/ in Peace and Progress (1955), p. 192. 

Wiseman, op. cit., j). 90. 

’* nUove, p. 1 IS, ami text ami note 28 on p. 5S. 

'■* April 12, 1921; July 22, 1924; and July 23, 1925; to be found respectively in 
Pari. Del). (Commons), 5th ser., Vol. 140, col. 1037; Vol. 176, col. 1222; and Vol. 
186, col. 2548. 
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one Member t>r Parliainenl to ask the Prime Minister whether his atten¬ 
tion had li(‘eii ilrawii to the faet tliat 

tilt; only oiiportniiity of disriissinfj the fj;rants,. . . the j)osition of woiueii students 
:nul t(^.'i(du‘rs at (’ainbrid^e rniversity... . and the important recoinincndatioiis of 
the Iveynl (VuMinissions on the rniversities of Oxford and Cainbridj^e will he upon 
the Treasury Vote aiiil not on the Vote for the Board of Bdiieation; and whether, 
seeiiifj^ that this Is not a satisfaetory method in view of tlio far-reachiiifr eharaeter 
of the issues raised, he will he prepar<*d to grant a separate day for tin; Parlia¬ 
mentary dis(!ussioii of these problems.”" 

Austen ('’haniberlain. Lord I'rivy Seal and Leader of the House, re¬ 
plied on behalf of the Prime Minister by pointing: out that arrange- 
iniMits eoiild be made for diseussion of anivei*sity issues on one of the 
days allott(‘d to SMpf)ly debates, if a request were made in tlie usual 
imuiner. ]\lr. Chamberlain might also have mentioned the possibility of 
utilizing an Adjountment Debate for lliis ])nrpose. In neither case. 
howev(*r, is a debate on universities easy to bring about, for not only 
is the legislative ealendar very crowded, but muv it(‘ms eau ordinarily 
be ineliid(‘d only at the exp(‘nse of otlior })oitits of business and tlnna^ 
is a natural tendeney to r<‘legate the less urgent or noneontroversial 
matters to the hot lorn of tlie priority list. 

It is not surprising, tln'ii, that in 1957 Lord Paladiham should have 
stated (not quite a,ceuralely) that he could not “trace in this House 
I the Lords] or in another ])laec |the Commons] any general de])ato on 
Pritish iniiversities.'*'' In point of fact, outside of one brief Adjourn¬ 
ment Debate in 1924'" and what amounted to a short soliloquy during 
a Supply Day in 1957,the Commons has not debated the university 
system or university-state ridations. The Lords, however, did discuss 
(somehow “debab’"' does not seem the proper word for the genteel delib¬ 
erations of the upper chamber) “University Finance’' in 1919/'’ “C^ni- 
versity Education’' in 1947,"^ and on Lord Pakenham’s initiative, the 
latter topic again in 1957," The first of these discussions amounted to a 
brief j)lea by lords of all yjobtical allegiances that contributions to 
uuiv(‘rsities he deductible from the Excess Profits Tax; the second eon- 
(‘crtied Lord Lindsay’s request for a departmental committee to under¬ 
take a fundamoiilal review of tlie whole university system;"” and the 
third ranged over many university ])roblems, but centered on the sub- 

Mr. William Graham, M.P., ibiff,, Vol. (1922), cols. 957-tin.S. 

l*arJ. ])rb. (Lords), 5th ser., Vol, 20;j (1957), col. 1009, 

f*nrl. l)rh. (Commnvs), 5th ser., Vol. 170 (1924), ;n95-;i2()l. 

Vol. r^n (1957), cols. 1290 and 1.152. 

Pari. Veb. (Lords), 5th ser., Vol. 41 (1919), cols. 391-411. 

Ibid., Vol. 117 (1947), col.s. fiOO ff. 

-- Ibid., Vol. 201 (1957), cols. 1009 ff. 

Spo jihovp, ]», S5, 
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j(‘C‘t of tho ])r()per rohitionsliip between the arts and the seieneos. This 
sani(» subject was covercHl to some extent in three recent debates on 
s('ieiitific and teehnolo<^i(‘al education, two of which were held in tlie 
(-oiiinions and one in the Lords/' 

The Commons and the Lords were both jiatuially involved in the 
various ])ie(*es of university legislation whicli have betm passed since 
1919, but only on two oc^easions was the debate mort* than nominal, and 
on only one of tJiese could partisan politics be possibly said to have 
arisen. On this latter occasion, in 192;!, some rather heated t‘xchan^es 
look y)lace when the Commons took up tin* Oxford and Cambridj^e I'lii- 
versities bill, aft(u- the T\<])ort of tlie Royal Commission on these univer¬ 
sities had been ])resen1(*d.‘‘ The chief sour(*(‘ of disagreement (*oncern(‘d 
tin* fpiestions wheth(‘r it was desirable that women be admitted to full 
(‘qual status at Cambrid<J:e Cniversity, and if so, whether the stale had 
a rij^ht to (‘ompel sudi a dev(*loi)ment. Tlie Ca.mbridjL^(‘ Committee se(*- 
tion of the Royal Commission had strongly baevked the wonum’s rij^ht. to 
equal status, but had hesitatoMl bef(»re the prost)e('t of state compulsion 
to fjfain this end. Quite a few Conservatives and Liberals joined a solid 
Labour phalanx in favorin<? tin* (*stablishment of eciual women’s ri|Lrhts 
at Cambridj^e,'* but, for the most part, were not willinj? to vote to force 
tlie issue. As a n'sult, the unsiu'cessful support for state intervention 
came pn'dominantly from the Labourites, who were then stifjrmatized b^'’ 
some of their opponents as tryin<r to “Prussianise’’ the universities/' One 
Soidalist Member offered this justification for his vote: “Autonomy 
for t}i(‘ Tiniversity is insisted uf>ou, but then autonomy very often 
m(‘ans ‘k(*epin" it in the family,’ [and] . . . an autonomy administered 
by people wlio have been edu(*ated in the machine is probably tin* 
very worst tiling that could be for the progfressive teaching* of that 
university/”'' 

-'Pari. Deb. {Commons'), fjtli scr., Vnl. ;')1S (1952), cols. and Vol. 504 

(mnC)), cols. KMl—1704: VarL Deb. (Lord.s)y 5tli scr., Vol. 200 (1950), cols. 420) 
If. 

■ This Rovfil Commission is discussed briefly above, p. .'19. 

" This ])articular issue s(*ein(‘(l to arouse some of the most amusing and iriel(*van1 
digri'ssions in ])arliaineTitary debate. Major Sir Bernard Fallo, for e-\am])lo, sonn'- 
wh.'it belatedly 0 ])j)Osed the ])reseiice of women students at Cambridge (they had 
already been there for fifty years!) Avith the earthy argument that “anybody wIjo 
lias bred horses will tidl you that it is folly in the extreme to put colts and fillies 
together wliatever their age,” and was elaborating on this theme, using heifers 
and bullochs, when Keir ITardic intervened to request that the discussion be kept 
“above that level.” Pari. Deb. (Commons), 5th scr., Vol. lOfl ( .1923), col. 209S. 

A Labour speaker had earlier supported equal women’s rights at Cambridge 
with an explanation of their value as “jials” and with an aside on his preference 
for Cambridge in the Annual Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race. Ibid.y Vol. 155 (1923), 
col. 1891. 

Jhul.y Vol. 155 (1923), col. 2741. 

Ihid.y Vol. 165 (1923), col. 1885. 
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Oil thr other side, s('veral sons of the Isis and Idle Cam bewailed the 
faet that, for laek of generous millionaires, Oxford and (himbridge 
should have to submit to a royal commission in ordiu* to join the grant 
list for jiittances of £^10,000 a year.®" Lord Cecil, however, based his 
opposition to state action on slightly different grounds: ‘‘Reform a uni¬ 
versity: You Ttiay as W(*ll i*eform a cheese—there is a certain flavour 
about a university as IIktc is about a cheese, sjiringing from its antiq¬ 
uity, which may be very easily lost by mishandling. 

The other bill on which there was extended debate* was the University 
of London bill in IDlZb. The Haldane (Commission of Did had orig¬ 
inally proposed sueb a reform of tin* University, but the war bad 
dclay(‘d earindug out its reeommendations aud these had 1h(‘M been 
i cvis(‘d markedly by a J)e|)artmental Conimitt<‘e ap])ointed by the IMin- 
istcr of EdiU'ation in Ut24. Difforenees of opinion in Uarliament eon- 
ccriied the effe(*ts on T.ondon T-niversity’s program of external degrees 
wliich might result from the proposed reorganization of the Univer¬ 
sity’s administrative struedure. On this issu<*, however, the sides did 
not form along party liru‘s, and the external-degrei* faetion defending 
the status quo was easily outvoted.'" 

The other university bills which were ])asse(l after Uhl9 were so un- 
eontroversial that most of them took up only a few columns of Han¬ 
sard Dehafesi. Principal among these were: the Universit i<‘s and (^olleges 
(Estates) bill, 1920; the University of Durham bill, 19‘H ; tin* TTiiver- 
sities and (’olleges (Eniergen(*yt bill, lf)d9; tin* Universities and Col¬ 
leges (Trust) bill, 194d; and the Hbeffiold University C’ompulsory Land 
Purdiase bill, 1947. 

There remains to be eonsidered the use made of the Parliamentary 
(Questions period regarding the universities. One finds a light but steady 
sprinkling of enquiries over the entire period from 1919 to the present, 
eov(‘ring all aspeids of the TT.(r.(\’s organizatioji and functions. These 
(jiiestions dealt, fnr example, with tin* amount of national funds to be 
granted the universities; the manner in wliich they were to be granted; 
the relationship of these to the support of higher education by local 
authorities; the allegedly less-lhan-proportioriale share of grants 
awarded to universities in Scotland and Wales; tin* conifiosilion of the 
U.d.C.; the U.C.(\’s possible bias in favor of Oxford and Cambridge; 
and the U.(l.(C.'s distribution of nonreeurrent grants. Tn addition, there 
were unmerous (jueslions in the decade ]947-1957 whieli raised points 
eonnected with the Publie. Accounts (^ommitlee recommendations con- 

"Jbiff., V(.l. 105 (1923), col. 1891, niul Vol. 100 (1923), cols, 2730 ff. 

''VftfV/., Vol. 105 (1923), col. 1847. 

' Ihid., Vol. 199 (1920), col. 21 13. 
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ceriiiiij^ the U.d.C. Early in this i)eri()(], many enquiries were' inadi' 
about the slat(‘ si'holarship program and its relatiojiship to tin* awards 
of local authorities. More recently, sev(;ra] Members of ParliainenT 
queried the (Jovernment about the. state’s role in the raisinfr of univer¬ 
sity tuition fees. Finally, Question Time has been used to cliallen^^e 
the allej^ed political activities of some university teaeliers and admin¬ 
istrators,"’ and also to urg:e the desirability of a royal commission on 
the role of the universities in modern society." 

On the basis of tlu'se questions and the answers f^aveii to them, and of 
parliamentary performance in connection with university leg’islatioii, 
two ‘'(uieralizations can be offered about i)arty behavior on issues in 
higher education. First, a distinction should always be made betAveen 
the attitudes occasionally cAndenced by some dis^^runtled ‘‘ba('k- 
beucher” (a party member Avithout official responsibiliti(*s) and the 
official position of the formal x)arty leadership. For instaiu'e, althouxrh 
a fcAv right-winp- Cons(‘rvatives haA’e chafed somewhat at seeing Com¬ 
munists oi)enly alloAved to teach at l^ritish schools and univ(*rsities, lh(‘ 
Conservative Party leadership has ahvays stoadrastl\' I’ofused to inter¬ 
fere." Similarly, while some baek-beneh ljabonrit(‘s have sometimes 
urj^ed that the state interA^ene more forcefully in univ(n*sity affairs," 
the offi(‘ial party position is indicated by this exi)lanation by Lord 
Attlee of his stand on the issin* of state infhimiee: 

Wlion I wiis in olTicc, T stcndily refused to try to iiicrcnsc* the inthiiuict* of the Stnti* 
on the universities. I Iuhjw the objection heard that it is quite illopfical to set up 
a l)ody, . . . j[;iv(* fit 1 niomy, and then do uolhin^j to control it.. . . There are mat tors 
in wlueh 1 think it is l>ett(T to lmv(* trust and I think this is out* of tlHun.'’'’ 

Second, and most important, in spite of the })arties’ bitter differences 
over “eomprehensiA^e schools” and the status of “public* schools,” there 
is very little to distiiifruisli one front bench from the other in the matter 
of university education. The only possible exceptions to this f^oneral 
accord have to do with the respective attitudes of Labourites and Con¬ 
servatives concerninp^ the growing: problem of tech nolo j^ical education 
and the desirability of a royal commission on t he univej'sities. 

Althou”h endorsing the appointment of a royal commission has not 
yet become an official part of the Labour I’arty's stand on the uiUA^er- 

Sec above, p. lf)8. 

See above*, p. 88. 

■' See, for i‘xaniple, ]). 158. 

•’'^Mrs. Leah Mannings, for exanijilc, when presBiiigr in 194() for faster action on 
shortages of acconimodation and university staff, asked the Treasury 8])okesinaii, 
“Docs he not think as one of the larg(\st contriluitors among those who pay the 
piper, he has some right to call the tune?” Pari, Dch. (Commons), 5th ser., Vol. 421 
(1945), col. 1101. 

^Parl. Dch, (Lords), 5th ser., Vol. 203 (1957), cols. 1125-1120. 
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sitios, tlio tlia( this ac^tion has hem ur^ed at ](‘ast four times betw(‘(‘u 
l!)r)2 and 11)57 by Lalxuir ATciubers of Parliamoiit" (ou ouo oeeasion by 
tlie Shadow Minister of Education) would seem to indicate that a new 
royal eommission nii^dit b(' fortlieoiniiijr were. Tjabour to ^ain power. Tin* 
(5nis(*rva1 ives, on the other hand, have consistently rejected these pro¬ 
posals.' Of course, it sfiould be quickly noted that the appointment of a 
royal commission, far from bt'in^ an act of partisanshi]), is desi^'nt‘d for 
tlie (‘.xpress |)urpose of removinjj: the subject under ('onsideration from 
the stress(\s of ])oliti('s. 'riius, in mentioniufj: this as a possible point of 
difference h(‘tween tin* parli<‘s, 1 do not intend to iin])ly tliat Labour’s 
stand is necessarily a partisan orn*. 

In eomn‘clioii with l(‘chnolo^»-y th(*r(* are, however, the seeds of real 
political confli(d, siinfc the (pjcstion of teclinicail ('ducation and its status 
in and out of tlie universit i<‘s is relatt‘d to issues of “social (‘(piality” and 
“parity of esteem,’’ about wiiich l^aboiir has stroinx feeliiifrs. The ini])li- 
<*ations of tliis y)ossil)le subjcfU of discord between the f)artics will he 
('nnsi<i(*rcd furtln*r below. 

Possim.R (hjAN(ii;s ix Pukshxt rxTVRusiTY-S tate Kelations 

Tin* future validity of tin* conclusion that state influences have not yet 
op(*rated to damage* the (*sseiitial attributes of university autonomy 
seems, therefore, to be contiiip:ent on the sustained exclusion of univer¬ 
sity affairs from partisan politics, the avoidatiee of a major financial 
disaster, and the continued mutual sympathy and understanding be¬ 
tween the priindj)al officdals in government and those in the universities. 
Tlie (jU(*stion which now arises is, “What type of national developmeiit 
could aU(*r these conditions?” T^ntil the social sciences can j^rovide us 
with more accurate predictive tools, any answer to this question must 
remain speculative. ’Flu* followiiiir comment is offered in that s])irit, 
more as an examph* of what mi(fhf happen than of what necessarily or 
ev(‘n probably will happ(*n. 

A look at (mnteniporaiw Itritain reveals that imm of affairs in most 
area,s of j)ublie life are troubled by the qu(*stion whethi*r the liritish 
plans to expand teclin(»lo<rical education are of sufficient scope to m(*(*t 
the challen«:e of world-wide industrial competition. This qiu'stion in¬ 
volves not only e(*.onoinic factors such as balanced budgets and “dollar 
^aps,” but basic social and (*ultural values as well, and for Ibis reason 
jie.ssiniists are saying: that the decree and speed of chang:e required is 
so grreat as to constitute a ])ractieal demand for transformation in kind 
rather than merely in degrree. 

• Jihow, p. SS. 

■ ’ Lor. cit. 
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Siieh dark prophecies may seem strange when uttered nbout th(‘ eeo- 
iiomie future of Britain, since she, after all, was the first to pass throu^di 
the Industrial Revolution. But there is a disadvantage in being: first, for 
the second round of technical chanj^e tends to make the pioneers old 
fashioned” unless tliey have constantly adapted their facilities and 
melhods to new developments. This contiJinous adjuslment has cer¬ 
tainly not occurred in Britaui, where tradition has been more higrhly 
regarded Ilian changre. The make-up of the universities and of the “imb- 
lie schools,” the distribution of fellowships and scliolarships, the ju-o 
jiortion of students majoring: i^i various subjects, and the academi(* 
backg:rounds of leading: fig:ures in f^overnment and the (dvil St*rvice 
;dJ reJlect the social supremacy of the liberal arts which has ])revailed in 
Tiritain since the Renaissance. While it is true that, as mentioiuMl in 
('hapter vi,” g:reat efforts have recently been made by the g:ovornTneiit to 
cxj>and technolog:ieaI education both in the universities and in the tc(di- 
nic.al colleg:es, it is also true, as was pointed out, that this initiative has 
not been crowned with more than moderate sik'ccss. 

An anonymous article in the Aew {<tntcsm(in and Nation has argued 
tliat such efforts will not bear real fruit until the “climate of culture” 
has c]iang:ed. It contended that the 

. . . en-sciit cultvin* is . . . unst'idiititic. It is also in p:irt iinii-sciciitifie. .. . [Tin* 
people who form it] would like, impelled hy the best of intentions,... to kee]) tin* 
])res<‘iit eultiire ijit.'U’t und tag on a kiinl of annex of professioniil sciemeo and 
engineering. They wnnt the nnnex to be as large as need be, so long ns it remnins 
Jill annex. They want it to ke(‘p in the background and just earn the country its 
living. , . . Tlie juoblcm [cannot] be solved like that. .. 

The ]o-(’sent climate seeps mildly round us,.. . it has consid(Table charm... 
[and ] nmeh value. Meverthcles.«, the first virtue of a society is to be able to survive. 
If the price (d‘ survival is to change our culture, most of us as individuals would 
]»ay more* than that. 

Jt is very diflicult to alter radically a pattern of education ns comjilex, as 
dee])ly root<-d, as intricate in its class structure, as ours.. . ..It may turn out to be 
imj)ossible to make a deep educational change in time. But we ought to know 
what will hajipen if we do not. 

...the Uiissians jin going all out for science] may have imule an active mis- 
jiKlgeineiit; alternatively \ve jin desiring to keep it as an annex] may be making 
a passive one. Bnt the penalties attacliing to the two misjudgements are not tin* 

Tliis observation (along with sever.-iJ others on this and the following page) 
was taken from an ammymous article in the Kew tStafr.sman and Nalion, “New 
Minds for a New World,” Vol. 52, No. 3330 (1950), pp. 279-282. The article, 
(juoted by four Noble Lords in the course of one debale in tlu* U|)per house, is 
rumored to havi* been Avritten by 0. P. (now Rir Charh's) 8now, eminent novelist 
with a scientific background. Of. his articles in the Sunday Times, March 10 aiul 
17, 1957. 

See above, p. 93. 
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If the liuHsiaiis art* wroji^, their ])eijalty is a surplus of scientists. If wo are 
vvroiif^, our pcuialty is industrial ruin,... not in the remote future but in the next 
twenty y(‘ars.^^ 

Til this stiuiy wo an* not spooifioally cotioornod witTi the rolativo ad- 
vaiita<j:os or disadvaiitaiios of snoh a enltiiral transrormation. Tho oom- 
])l(‘x snhjoct is iiitrodntM'd horo moroly to show tliroo ways in tvhich tho 
wnoral otnidilious supportinjr tho maiiitonanoo of pro.sont univorsity- 
stato r(‘la1ions iiiifrld h(‘ allorod. In tho lirst plaoo, as niiinorons (Common* 
tators from all parts of tho politioal spootriim have nolod/" ITritain’s 
iiltimato finanoial stability and honoo hor uniA'orsity-slato relations 
may hin"o on tho opiostion whothor industry and s('i(*nee p^ot tho ro- 
qiiirod miinbor and quality of roeruibs. 

Soeoridly, it soems likoly that a widosproad tt'olinoloj^ieal r(woIution 
would ultimatoly })o r(*fl(‘o1od in a Civil Sorvita' fiioro largely (*om]>osod 
of t(‘ohnolofrist.s, who would not neeossarily sliart* with tho nniversiti(»s 
tho sot of eoinmoTi valiios alludod to earlier (p. 167). Miieli would de¬ 
pend on how teehnolojj^ieal edneation and the teehnieal ('olh^^es lind 
h('(*n tr(*atod by the uniA-ersities; if some of the present university 
('ondesc'ension Avere to eontimie, one eoiild easily imairine that the 
‘‘mutual a(M‘()mniodatiou” between key personnel of the universities 
and of the slate would beeome less mutual. I found eAam some t)f tbe 
pr(*s(‘nt 0 (Mm])ants of one froA^ernmerit sei<*ntifi(* to b(‘ fairly intol- 

(‘raul of what they eonsidered to he the old-fashioned habits of thonirht 
of the uniA’^ersities. 

Finally, embedded in tbe "oiieVal problem of tlH‘ aoadomie status of 
teehiiolo^y are eontroA^orsial issues which could brinj^ some uniA^iTsity 
atfairs squarely into national politics. Tn the first plaee, the party 
ditr(‘reiices OA^er secondary edneation mi^ht, heeansi* of the issue of 
technology, extend to hif^her education. Labour noAV eliar^es that tin* 
promise of the ('oal it ion-sponsored Education Act of 1044 of “parity 
of esteenr’ amonp: jxrammar, technical, and “modern’' secondary schools 
lias not Ix'en realizi'd, and that the academic and social supremacy of 
the "rarnmar schools (Avliieh, Avith the “public schools,” haA^e a near- 

Anonymous nrticlo in tho Nrvi Statesman and Nafinn, cited in note 39, nbovc, 
|>j). ‘2S1,2S2, 270, ;mu1 L’SM (I Iimvo tr.‘ms]u)scd tho ordorb 

Tjord Sulislniry, for o\.'ni)j)lo, when Lord Prosidoiit of tho Council, eontondod 
in rutlior drumutic terms: ‘‘This is a matter of life and death for us.... It has 
bt'como incroasinjrly clear that on the quality of our scientists and tc'chnolo^ists . . . 
depends quite siirqdy wliether wc can maintain the exports without which we 
cannot feed oursedves or maintain oiir standard of livingr at all.” As quoted, with 
api)roval, by Lord Simon, Part. Dch. {Lords), 5th scr., Vol. 200 (1050), col. 420. 
Variations of this same sentiment have been expressed by, among others, the 
following: Lord Cliorley, ihid.^ Vol. 200 (1950), col. 473; Sir Anthony Eden, see 
above, ]). 101; H. A. i Jutler, Pari. Dt h. (Commons), 5th ser., V’^ol. 441 Vl040), col. 
007; also in Times Edneational Supplement^ June 21, 1057; and by Sir Winston 
(4iurchill in the Manchester Guardian^ December 0, 1055. 
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iiioiioi)()ly on universit^^ entry) tenuis to separate Hie (‘ountry into “two 
nations/ Labour remains skeptical about tlie (efficacy o.t‘ stepvS taken 
by recent Conservative Covernments to esIabJisli an “alternate laddm-" 
(see p. 71) to soenal and econoiiiic success. The new projjcressiou, from 
l.eelinieal or modern school to technical collejre, and from tliere with a 
(iiplormi into engineering, will never, they protest, efjual the appeal of 
the older one*, from fj:rammar (or “public”) school to university, and 
from there with a degree into the professions. 

Just as Labour has made demands, supported by both (‘diKnitional 
and .social arpruments, that all types of state secondary education" b<‘ 
offered together in “comprehensive schools,” so it is conceivable that, 
seeking greater numbers of teidinical students and disliking in prin('ipl(‘ 
the social distinctions between degrees and diiilomas. Labour might ex- 
liand into a major political issue its present demand that advanced 
technical colleges be allow<‘d to award degrees/’ 

hurtlunmion', some members of the Labour Party hav(‘ shown tlunn- 
selves l<*ss patimit than tludr Conservative opponents with what they 
consid(*r to be"' tlu* slow pace of technological ex])ansion ivifhin tin* 

“Dilie.rent types of schools with dilTcreiit leaving ages would hecoriie .. . 
(schools) with superior or inferior social status, and dilTcrcnt e.\it ramps h’adiug 
to dilTereiit and exedusive levels of adult society.” Mr. Swinglcr, .M.P., 'I'imrs Ethi 
CAitional Supplrmrntj September 30, lOoO. For (‘xamples of Labour’s position, on 
“parity of esteem” and comprehensive schools, see Pad. f)(h. (Commons) ^ oth s('r., 
Vol. 441 (1040), cols. 729 ff.; Vol. 477 (1950), cols. 1S87 ff.; Vol. 491 (1950 ;, 
cols. 227 IT.; and Vol. 51S (1952), cols. 70 IT. 

” Labour’s attitude towards the so-called ‘^public schools” is not considered lien*. 

Th(* words “major ]io.litical issue” should be emphasized, for already tlu* 
awarding of university degrees for three years’ work in advanced technology has 
boon a<lvocaled in Parliament. It has not yet become* a major p(dilical issue, 
however. Most recently the proposal was persistently and forcefully advancctl 
throughout the whole (Commons d(;bate on technical education in dune, 11)50, and 
occasionally mentioned i]i the Lords’ debate on engineering and scientific edu¬ 
cation in ix’ovember, 195(). Jjabonr speakers, supported by some back bench Con¬ 
servatives, urged that tlie colleges of advanced technology be freed from the 
control of local authorities, raised in status, given better facilities, mid linked 
with near-by universities. 

At the cud of the Commons debate, Mr, Stewart, Ijabour’s Shadow Minister 
of Education, pressed IL A. P»utler for the Goveriimeiit’s answc'r on the issue: 
“Every s[)eaker in the debate except the Minister lias express('d the view that 
the highest technical atvarcl should t>e called a degree. Will the right honourable 
Gentleman at least indicate that the Government will now consider the matter?” 

Mr. Lutler replied, “. .. it is not for the Government to d(*cid(*. ... all we can do 
is see whether this sysL'in will grow — into university status, and to give it every 
opportunity to develop.” Pari. Deb. {Commons)y 5th ser., Vol. 554 (]95(.)), col. 
17(i4. For other speakers’ views on this subject, see ihid.y cols. 16S7, 1695, 1735, 
and 1748. In the debate in the House of Lords, such opinions may be found at: 
Pari. Dch. (Lords)y 5th ser., Vol. 200 (1956), cols. 461, 491, 482, and 489. 

^®lt is important to note that there may be differences between what the uni¬ 
versities have actually accomplished by way of technological expansion and what 
the general public, especially Labour sympathizers, ihmlc they have achiev(*d. 
“Justice must not only bo done; it must be knowui to be done.” Comments on the 
inadequate public relations ])rograms of the universities will be offered in tlie 
concluding chapter of this study. 
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imivorsitios, and more pressnro Tnip:lit be fortheoniiiiir in tliat rejrard.*' 

As tliin<»:s now stand, many Ijabonr supporters sec*, tlie univ(*rsities, 
Oxford and (‘anihrid^re in parlieiilar, as bastions of the Immanities and 
lh('ref(>n' as hostili' to tin* development of teelinolofJTical ediK'ation. Tliis 
idc'iititi('ation, be it rijilit or wroii", lias oiM'asioned ei-iti(*isms siieb as 
tlie two followinji:: 

TIh* imi\(*rsiti(“^ ;n’*' to reiniiiii tlio lioiiio of iintaintt^d loaniinf]^, where ‘*earefu!ly 
selcet('«l stiuIiMits”--i.r. iiori-haiiausie youths—will lu* “j)ut throii^j;li hi;j^h intellectual 
<li.Hcipliiie'' i.i*. three yt'ars of iion-baiiaiisic leisure activities. ^I’liese will not 
iiK'Jiide technical students, who will l.)c segrejjated in '‘sjdendid places’’ where such 
vdemeiitarv iicimIs of hifjher education as a library have to be oflieially “rc(piired” 
1 by tin* Ministry of Kdueation j. 'the seeoinlary nuxlern school has ftnind its “top,” 
ainl the j^riunniar schools and universities niaj’ eontiiiiie to <levot(‘ theinsehes to 
the <*onti*nij)lat ion of their own “pure chanu'ter.”**' 

1 do not think tiiat the technical etdle^es have had a square d(‘Jtl ovi*r the last 
few yi'ars. . . . Tin* universities hav(* been stoin^waMin^^f against the technical col 
le^j^es . . 

Lahour^s ultimate altitude toward the universities will probably »1(* 
pend uijoii tli(' latter's nTietions to the issues just discussed. The (’oin- 
mittee of Vice-('hancellors and Principals, as the unofficial Sfiokesnian 
for university opinion, has taken no formal stand on these issues as yet, 
and seems to be procnnnliii;^ cautiously. As one member expresstul it to 
mo, 

The pro])leni on any ]»oteiitialJy exjdosivt' issue is to decide whether to ri'uunn 
(letached and therel»y ]*os.siblv allow unfavourable r(*snU.s to occur, which ini^ht 
have been prevented by forceful int(uventi()ii; or to throw tlie full weight of 
uiiiv<*rsity opinion int<» a (•ontr(iversi;il sphere of ilebate and yiossildv drag tin- 
universit i(*s into ]>arlis;in polities. 

All hough there has Iummi, th(*n, no formal university stand on tln^ 
(piestions mentioiH'd abov(', oin* can, on the basis of information from 
various sonrei's, form a gein’ral idea of wlmt the pres(mf position gener¬ 
al l,v is. 

For instance, on the conferring of degrees by advanced t(*chnical col¬ 
leges, tli(‘ Parlianieiitaiw and Scientific Committi^e, sponsored h.v the 
House of Commons, hoped for a change in university opinion. 

‘ So(‘, for (‘xample, the S])eech of Sir Hugh Linslead: “Wo may have to fuee 
the fact that even at tlie oxjiensc of deliberately distorting iiiiiversily ednc.-iti<ui, 
for the sake of onr salvation, we may have to devote more and inori* of mir uni 
versity talent to vseientitie and technological work. ... The universities will fail in 
th(*ir task to th<* nation if they do not reorient their ideas.” Pari. Dch. (Convmov.s), 
r)th aer., Vol. f)18 (IDH”), col. 97; see also Vol. 554 (1950), col. 1708; and also 
Pari. ])cb. (Lor(l.s), 5tli ser., Vol. 200 (19501, e.ols. *191, 482, and 489. 

3h*t(‘r (’atoll, Letter to the Hditor, Timm Educational Supplement^ May 25, 
1950, p. 715. 

Tames .Johiiaoii, M.P., Pari. Deb. {Cominoiis) ^ Vol. 474 (1950), col. 2029, 
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'rii(‘r(* stiJl ;i|)p(*;jr to 1)0 obji-ctions in some university f|ii:irters to proposals 
that (*v(Mi a limited number ol‘ st'leeted teelmologieal colleges should be entitled 
to award d(*grees.. . . I5ut we lioja* such views can now b(‘ inodilicd in the national 
interest siiiee it is abimdanth' clear that an adequate supidy of students for tlu* 
colli'ges will nev(‘r b(" forthcomirjg unless they and their ])arents arc satisfied on 
this score.'’" 

R(?garclirig: the expansion of tooluiologieal faculties witliin the uni¬ 
versities, Thr (Pisrrvt r ropariod: 

The Gov(*rninent’s plans for i*xtending technical education are causing snme 
anxiety in university circk's. . . . d’he older universities an* afraid that this influx 
of technologists may swam]) their humanistic tradition, and that tlm distinction of 
holding a university degree will snfl'er if the technical cidleges are to award some¬ 
thing of equal rank.-’' 

Sir Eric Ashby adtlrcsscel himself to this ]>roblem in discussing be¬ 
fore tile Iloim* I'niversities Conferenei* “The Impact on the Univer¬ 
sities of the (loveniment's Poliey for the ExjiMnsion of Teelinological 
h]dn('ation.'’ In pointing out the clninging status of the arts faenlties, 
In* ])nl his finger pei’luips on a major source* of anxiety within tin* 
niiiversit ies: 

III the ])ast I over and above their “juire” functions of scholarship ami training 
s<*lK)IarsJ tile arts faculties’ bread-and-butter line lias b(*en to train civil servmits 
and teachers; hut the government’s ])olicy for expanding technological (’ducation 
may well result in a good deal of that bread-and-butter line being shifted into 
otlu'r faculties.''" 

Tlie iiniversili('s may ultimately have to chooser tin? lesser of two 
evils. If they deeide to keep the technieal colleges at arm’s length and 
to opjiose their develojunent toward more equal status, there will b(? a 
fiii*t}i<*r drawing ajuirt between the ‘dW” with a university education 
and what will bo the iuer(*asing “many” with a technieal college baek- 
gronnd. Were 1 his eb'avage to beeome too great, a so(*.ial upheaval might 
oeenr, directed against the universities in general and the arts faenlties 
in particular."' 

Yet if, as some urge, the universities choose tlie altcrnatiA^e and agj*ee 
to establish organic links with the technieal colleges, the increasing 
mone^" and emphasis which the government is giving to technical edu¬ 
cation may create a situation of the tail (or, if you will, the annex) 
wagging the dog. 

The Cons(*rvative position on these issues is somewhat ambivalent. 

' As quoted by M. Stewart, ihici., Vol. fio-t (.1950), col. 1647. 

■' Thr Observer (Editorial), March 27, 1950. 

■■‘Sir Eric Ashby, in Home Universities Conference, Report of the Proceedings 
(1950), p. 72. 

■■‘See an article siieculating on this possibility, “Engineers and General Edu¬ 
cation,” Times Educatumal Supplement, August .1, 1950, j). 100;b 
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On the one liand, sinee the Conservatives are as anxious as Labour for 
Britain to elosc the “dollar pfap” and to compete successfully in Ihe 
international market, and since they arc perhaps even more anxious 
than their opponents to develop the material means of putting the 
“Great back in Britain/'’* they can be expected to give widespread sup¬ 
port to the continued expansion of technical education. As has Ix'cn 
pointed out in chaj)ter vi, Conservative Governments since 1951 have 
undertaken nuimTOus measures to enlarge and improve technical edu¬ 
cation at both the university and technical ('olloge levels. Increased 
national funds have been allotted to university and technical college 
building programs for this i^uii^ose; and the ^Ministry of Education has 
issued circulars to the local authorities urging them not only to grant 
the local technical colleges maximum fn‘(*dom, but also to hel[) them 
(‘xpand their offerings in the liberal arts, and to provide as many facil¬ 
ities such as good libraries, student unions, and halls of residence, as 
possible."”" In addition. Lord Ilailsham, when Minister of Education, 
[beaded for a “more intimate partnership between those coru'erned with 
university and higher t('chnical education." The universities, he said, 
had a tradition of excellence which they should not be allowed to keep 
to themselves."’ Clearly, then, the CoiLseiwatives, notwithstanding cer¬ 
tain undoubted cultural reservations, are for practical reasons ready 
to go a great distance down the road toward a major transformation of 
British society. 

On the other hand, just how far along this course the Conservative.s 
would be willing to travel may depend upon the attitudes of the univer¬ 
sities; for the Conservatives, as the self-styled protectors of these insti¬ 
tutions and guarantors of their independence fr-om the state, might be 
reluctant to push technological expansion to its limits in the face of 
emphatic opposition from the universities. In .such a case, the Conserva¬ 
tive and Labour positions would conflict and Britain might once again 
witness lively parliamentary debates over university affairs. 

Whether stemming from the problem of technology or some other 
equally delicate and eom])lex issue, the reemergemee of university edu¬ 
cation as a subject of partisan polititfs would probably affect university- 
state relations. If this happened, the assertions in the last chai)ter 
regarding university autonomy would have to be r(‘i‘‘xamined in tin* 
light of the new situation. 

M Tiiore are iiiaiiy statomoiits by Conservative lenders olong these lines. 8ee, for 
ex.iiiiple, Sir Anthony Eden’.s speech, (jnoted above, ]>. 101; and Sir David Eccles’ 
Ntatenient (when Minister of Ediiention) that Britain would have to improve her 
educationnl system radically “if wo w’ish to keei> Britain a great Power.^^ Times 
Educational Supplement^ February 8, 10.')7. 

""•Ministry of Education, Circulars 305 (June 21, 1956) and 32.3 (May 13, 1957). 

•'’“ Times Educational Supplement^ June 7, 1957. 
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CONCLUSION 

The problem of relations between universities and the state is beeominfr 
increasinp^ly significant in most democratic countries. Growing state in¬ 
volvement in university finances is everywhere yiresent or impending f 
and the Sputnik era has tended to magnify even furtlier the univer¬ 
sities* importance to the nation. Although the university-state relation.s 
described in this study relate primarily to the unique British circuin- 
stances in which all the universities are Je jure jirivate institutions, 
many of the theoretical and dc facto political problems remain the same 
wludher the universities are public or private. The central question 
which forms the background of most of these probhmis is: “What may 
a community legitimately ask of its universities?” 

At a conference held on this general topic in 1933, Dr. Ernest Wil¬ 
kins, 1’resident of Oberlin College, offered one answer. A university, he 
said, mu.st not only, like' other private corporations, ensure that its 
wares are sound, fairly priced, and of the quality represented; it nmst 
also sense “a deeper oliligation ... to be responsive to . .. [and] to work 
and j)lan with constant reference to social needs and opportunities, 
present and future.**' 

Such a prospect is abhornnit, howevi'i*, to ])eo])le like Michael Oakc- 
sholt, Profe.ssor of Political Scicn<*e at the London School of EconoTni(*s, 
who see as its logical consequence the egalitarian demand . . that the 
university should move step for step with the world, at the same speed, 
and partaking in every eccentricity of the world*s fashion, refusing 
nothing that is offered, responsive to every suggestion.*’ Oakeshott 
concedes that “in the long run” the nniversities will always more or 
less reflect the world in which they exist; but he insists that they not 
yield to outside pressures which would entail for them “a lass of 
identity.”® 

To Sir William Hamilton, the nineteenth-century exponent of univer¬ 
sity reform,* state interference with the universities appeared less as a 

‘ “Because of the nature of our contemporary world and society, the inevitable 
trend in most countries ... has been towards a greater dependence on and par¬ 
ticipation by government in respect of university finances and revenues. ... This 
dependence is likely to continue.” Dr. N. A, M. MacKenzie, President of the Uni¬ 
versity of British (kdiimbia, in “Government and the Universities,” in Seventh 
Congress of the Universities of the Commonwealth, Report of the Procerdirif/s 
(1953), p.23. 

“New York University, Conference of Universities, The Obligations of Vni- 
versiiies to the Social Order (1933), i)p. 84-86. 

“Michael Oakeshott, “The Universities,” Cambridge Journal, 2 (1949), 523. 

^ Sec above, p. 27. 
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ilirt^at to their sense of identity than as a means of helpinjj: them to help 
themselves: 

A iinivcrHitv is n trust confided by tin? state to ci'rtaiii bands for the coiniuon 
inter(*st of the nation; nor has it ever h<*r<?tofore tu'en denied that a. university 
may, and ouj^lit, ))y the state to be from time to time corrected, reformed, or 
recast, in conformity to accidental changes of relation, and looking towards an 
im]>rovod accom]dislimont of its essential ends.- 

A mueh h^ss favorable vi(‘w of tlie role of the state in university af¬ 
fairs was taken by Jolin MaeMurray, Professor of IMiilosoj)liy at St. 
Andrew's l]niv(*rsity. Aeeordinig to him, since kiiowdedg'e and learniiio^ 
are inhertmlly human and international in scopes “a university can 
only sei've its eoinmunity by serving: Immanity. ... If it wert* to adopt 
an exclusively national outlook or to become tin* servant ol* a merely 
national policy, it w'ould betray the nation it thoiigrht t(» serve.”" 

in WTiting on the general problem of tin* state and private associa¬ 
tions, Lord Lindsa}^ of liirker has oflVred one theoretical answ'cr to tin' 
(juestion of the r(\spectiv(' rights of the state and tin' universities. Dis¬ 
tinguishing between “soeiety’^ and tlie ‘‘state,” Lord Lindsay envisages 
tile latter as merely one of many social institutions serving the fonrn'r; 
however, because it is the most pow’erful and one of the most inclusive 
of the social institutions, the state is assigned tlie function w’hich Jlosan- 
(piet has termed “operative criticism”—namely, the gi'ueral s(*riitiny 
of society for the purpose of resolving disharmonies and conflicts which 
result when men w'ith limited fierspeetives and loyalties work in groujis 
w’ith limited purpose's.’ According to this analysis, then, tlic slate is not 
a higher type of institution than a university, but it does liave the riglit 
to S(H? that university policies are in general harmony with the basic* 
needs of society. 

J, 1). Mabbott, in a (*losely reasoned work entitled 77fr Sfair and the 
(^iiizcn, has attcinptc'd to delineate more detailed criteria for valid state 
intervention, lie eontends that, aside from essc'ntial state control in 
matters of criminal and civil law and the maintenance of i)eaee and 
order, private associations should be autonomous in all instances exee]d. 
those in which onhf state regulation (*an achieve the desired ends. This 

"Sir William H.*niiiltoii, Tfisrussionx on Philosophy find Litcrafurc, Bducafion 
and University He form (2d ed., ISf)!'*), p. 

‘\Tohii MaeMurray, “The Funetion.s of a Uuiversity,” Political Qnarferly, IT) 
(1944), 277. Pr. Julian Huxloy of UNESCO has e.allcd aittmtion to other auj)ra- 
national j>roblems of universities: those eonneeted willi religious uiiiversiti<'s (such 
as tho Islamic University in Cairo, Egypt) and with universities controlled by 
groups outside the national borders (such as the American University in J^eirut, 
Lebanon). In “Relations of tlie State and the Universities,” in Sixth Congress of 
the Universities of the Commonwealth, Vtporl of the Pracerdings (1948), p. 40. 

" A. T). Tiindsay, The 'Modern Drmnrrntie Stair (1913), p. 24:?. 
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s(H‘ms salisfac'torily hut Mabboll opens a veritable Pan- 

d()ra\s box of qualifieations by addinfr; “unless it is shown in any partie- 
ular ease that state aelion aeliieves a certain end better than voluntary 
('oinbinaliori."' This eJaus(^—and i)artieii]arly the word “better-’—so 
oversimplifies the complex relationshif) between state and university 
tliat the yard.sti(*k he has given is robbed of most of its value. At the 
very least, the stateuKUit should be expanded to read: “unless it is 
sliown . . . that state acdioii achieves a c(‘rtain end so mnch hciier ihan 
voinnlarif combimition ihai tliv (laniafje io Ihc private assoeiaiions in- 
eolved is more than c()m]>ensatv(l for by the incrrased general good/' 
This concept, if amend<Mh would imply that state intervention in uni¬ 
versity atfairs would b(‘ legitimate either (1) wlum only stale action 
could accnTn])lish the goal, or (2) when national intervention could 
j)rodiice results that seemed to justify the inevitable damage to univer¬ 
sity autonomy. 

The foregoing analysis suggests that theoretical a])proaches to the 
central (juestion do not lead to any clear-cut or automatic dir(‘ctives on 
the ])roper times for, or amount of, national interfiTcnee with univer¬ 
sities. On the contrary, the evolution of university-state relations over 
the past century indi(*ates tliat governnuMits have* imToasingly been 
guided in such matters by material imperatives ratluT than by abstract 
j)rinciples. A kind of geojiolitical law, by which highly ])lanned states 
tend to “drive out” less planned ones,’‘ has made internal conditions in 
most states more subject than ever before to tin* pressures of (external 
movements and events, thus limiting the choices in such domestic 
matters as education. Even in the nineteenth century, the intrinsic 
desirability of lessening poverty, ignorance, and disease had already 
prompted many democratic states to move a consi<lcrable distance away 
from the laissez-faire pole; but the trend toward state planning was 
given its greatest impeliis by the immense problems of a series of 
economic depressions and World AVar I, and was finally capped by the 
climactic struggle of World War TI and its uiicasy aftermath. f8m*h a 
vast increase in state pow^r could liave come only at the expense of 
many of the private associations which had earlier enjoyed relative 
freedom in their respective .spheres of o[)eration. The “pluralist state’' 
—though by no means yet “singular”—has become much le.ss “plural.” 

” D. INUihboU, The SIntr and Ihn Citizen (1952), p. 126. 

‘'Oitics of tho totftlly planned state claim, of coarse, that in the long run tl:r 
power of spiritual values and creative liberties in pluralist states will prevail over 
“efficient tyranny’^; but this study must recognize the fact that the short-run 
danger of economic decline and/or military defeat has forced the W(‘storn deniocra- 
ci(‘s to accept a coiniironiiso between planning and laissez faire whicli is much 
closer to the former than it would othonvise have been. See, for example, K. Tl. 
t^arr, The Soviet Ivipaet rni the IVesfern World { 1917). 
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Of the slatr’s (‘haijjriii^ relations with various private associations, 
none have become more complex than those with the universities. For 
althon"h the frovornmeiit has had an e(pial or even f^rc^ater interest in 
the conduct of various associations witliin, for instance, industry, labor, 
and agriculture, none of these can maintain with as much justification 
as the universities that continuing state regulation is antipathetic to 
th(‘ir true functioning. 

Admittedly, institutions like the churches and the press can attach 
equal urgency to tlndr d('mands for freedom from state domination,^" 
but they mwerlheless do not liave tlu' same direct bearing on national 
survival and prosperity as do the universities. It is, thus, a paradox 
that in the case of tlu' universities, the state is dealing with an extremely 
sensitive type of association which must not be too closely supervised, 
hut \vhos(* work is so vital to the nation tfiat it must soimhow' be har¬ 
monized with the over-all objectives of national planning.^’ This, then, 
is the general <*.ont<'Xt in wdiich the British governmental actions affect¬ 
ing the universities must be judged. 

The historical sections of this study have indicated that in earlier 
ceiitiiries, before the rise of sci(Mitific warfare or totalitarian opj)0- 
See, for o.xnmple, J. N. Figgis’ clrissic stiuiv, Churches m the Modern State 

“ It is interesting to ttiat two proiiiiiicnt tigurcs in Britain have boUi 

atlv'MiK’cd analogies of university-state relations, neither of which emboflies satis¬ 
factorily the parado.v described above. (To bo fair, neither w'as j)robably intendc'd 
to bo examined too critically.) Sir Walter Moberly, chairman of the University 
flraiits (kmimitteo <Iuring the crucial years betw’oen and 1949, has wTittcn 

that university-state? relations resemble less those between consumer and producer 
than those between j)atroii and artist. “The cogency of the maxim [ He wrho ])ays 
the piper calls the tune] varies with the piper. If you are engaging Toscanini and 
his orchestra, you will do well to leave to him the major voice in deciding the 
programme.” Moberly, The Crisis in the Universifi/ (19410, ])p. i!39, 229. 

li. A. Butler, Chaijcollor of the Exchequer between 1951 and 1955 and well 
known for his penchant for analogies, called attention to the need “for a garden 
of learning ... w’hcre thought is uninhibited and all orthodo.xics are strictly ques¬ 
tioned. ... The university’s task is to cultivate its own garden, and the state’s to 
supply the manure in useful form and quantities and to ask for the fruits in due 
season, not to fuill up the plants by the root before they flower.” In “Government 
and the Universities,” in Seventh Congress of the Universities of the Common¬ 
wealth, h'rport of the Procerdinffs (1953), p. 28. 

While Sir Walter’s use of the Toscanini analogy correctly stresses that the best 
results in creative spheres usually emerge in the absence of outside coercion, its 
musical context does not adecpiately express the urgency of the state’s intorost 
in the universities. After all, no lasting damage would result if a “patron” were 
forced to listen to Schoenberg when he would prefer to hear Brahms, whereas a 
state getting a. stream of historians when it W'anted scientists might feel coinyiclled 
to take remedial action. 

On the other hand, while Mr. Butler’s gardening analogy reflects more accurately, 
perhaps, the universities’ importance in a nation that must import more than half 
of its food, his conclusion that the state could rid itself of all concern for the 
typo, quality, and quantity of “fruit” produced is not justified by the facts. 
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iieuts,'^ the British state eould and did allow a very high degree of 
autonomy to the universities—especially since the universities then had 
no monopoly, as they now seem to have, on the production of advanced 
thinkers in the field of science. A number of commentators have noted 
that in the universities’ “worst century,” the eighteenth, niaiiy of the 
foremost men of science, and of letters as well, functioned outside the 
miiv(‘rsities. 

]i(‘fore the eighteenth century the state had, of (*ourse, felt con¬ 
strained to intervene occasionally in some aspects of univ(*rsity life, 
particularly those relating to religious orthodoxy. lUit these int(‘rv(*n- 
tions had never assumed the character of continuing supervision, and 
since the religious and politi(*al settlement of 1(1811, the universities had 
enjoyed a century and a half of almost absolute liberty. That is why, 
\vh<‘n the governm(Mit in the nineteenth century tried to correct tiu* 
abuses wliich had meanwhile gained a foothold in the universities, the 
latter made such an outcry against alleged state trespa.ss(*s on private 
rights. But the mid-century Royal Commissions on Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities clearly established the fact that the universitii^s 
were ‘hiational institutions,” in the sense that th(\v had certain mini¬ 
mum obligations to the state which the stale had a right to ('ompel them 
to iiiecd, by force majeure if necessary. 

Since that time the issue has become mainly one of redefining tin* 
content of these minimum obligations and of refining the t(‘ehni(:iues for 
<*nsuring their fulfillment. The ineeption in 188h of small stale -grants 
to the modern Plnglisli and Welsh universities, the sul)se(jn(‘rit in<'reas<‘ 
in the seale of these awards, the formation in 11119 of the University 
(irants Committee, aiid the inclusion of Oxford and Cambiudge on the 
grant list in 1923—all those things merely tended to bring the univer¬ 
sities to the state's continuing attention sooner than might otherwise 
have been the case; for the grants were the occasion and not the cause 
of tlie state’s increased coneorn with the universities. One might .say 
that if the grants had not been needed they would have had to be in¬ 
vented, for no one ean seriously contend that even if the universities 
were at this moment independently w^ealthy, the contemporary state 
would be able to forego efforts to integrate their aetivities into the 
framework of national planning. 

The U.G.C. has been, therefore, merely the felieitous instrument 
whereby government planning could bo oiTectivcly coordinated with 

Frcdcrii'k T iiiid Napoleon, to be sure, made wide use of “planning,^’ hut 
neither had at his disi)osal the total m<‘aiis which have been available to more 
ri‘ceiit autocrats. 
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state aid to universities. There is little doubt hut that the universities’ 
“eoiiperation” has been somewhat aeeelerated bj’ the U.G.C.’s finaneial 
sanction, but were this weapon not there, some political sanction would 
surely have replaced it. Such an interpretation naturally raises tlie 
question, “Would some other type of state policy toward the uni¬ 
versities have been better than the one employed, which leaned so 
heavily on tin* 1'.G.C. 

It is widely acknowledged that “academic freedom, like virtue, is 
the permanent object of appreciative and solicitous cliches.” It may 
t)i(‘reJV)re be perniLssible for me to contribute a slif^htly distorted om^ 
ill assertinjjf that tin* ])resent system of university-state relations is. 
to paraphrase Dr. Ibniirloss, “tlie best of all possible systems” in the 
Hritisli world as it is today. It is important to stress the qualification 
“j)Ossible,” for under other conditions, one could have proposed a 
more a[)p('alin^ ideal than the present tenuous balance of forces 
(h\scribed in pre('edin<? chapters. However, priven the universit i(‘s’ 
relative ])Overty and the state^s need to mobilize vital resources to 
maiiitain economic and military strenj^th, no other system could hav<‘ 
done what the present system has accomplished—nauK'ly, inti'^ratvd 
university operations into the frame>vork of national ])]annin^ Avilhont 
dama^inj^ the (‘ssential attributes of* university autonomy. 

Some f)eople had ho})ed that the universities themselves could uiuhu'- 
take the task of cocirdinatinj;^ their polici(*s Avith those of the nation. 
For example. Sir John Anderson (noAV Lord Waverly), Cliurchiirs 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1944-45, after admonishintr the uni¬ 
versities to “regard themselves no lonj 2 -er jis isolated units, but rather 
as parts of an articulated Avhole [Avhose] activities must be coiirdinated 
i!i the interests of efficiency and ecronomy of ctTort,” stated that “tlu' 
responsibility for this coordination should be placed upon the uni¬ 
versities themselATS through the appropriate organs of collaboration.'' ‘ 

ITf)wever, althoufrh “the voluntary way is the British AA^ay,” and 
althouc:h the British universities have, on their own initiative, taken 
many forAvard steps (in particular, the enhancement of the cobrdinat- 
iujr role of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals’"), nearly 
everyone Avill noAv aj^ree that the major task of coiirdination belonpfs 
to the state. This is particularly true as lonj^ as the state acts primarily 

iiiiivorsitioH arc beinpf iiatiorialisod in the sense that thoy must operato 
within the frame of r(*fercnce of national pJaiininj^. So far there is much evidoiico 
of the power of the State, but virtually none that it has been misused.’^ The Times, 
Novcmi>cr (>, 19512. 

’"Sir John Amlorsoii, "‘Universities and the State,” Universities Quart er/ii, J 
Kl. 

' ■ above, p. 90. 
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11ironj.^h th(^ U.G.C., M'itli its i)mloriiiiiant]y aeadoinic^ iiuMiiborsliip. 
As was in oiu'Wvr pa<?(‘s, the Vi(*e-Cliaiicollors’ (^nninittiv its(‘ir 

issued a Note in 194(i w(‘le,ojningf more definite state f^iiidanee ehanneltHl 
lliroiif^h the [^.O.C.ajid later, members of the Couiniit1(*e of Vi. e- 
(Mianeellors and IViiieipals testified before the 8eleet Commit1(‘e on 
Estimates that they did not consider themselves, as representat iv(‘^ 
of the various universities, to he th(‘ proper y)ersoiis to sit on a national 
eobrdinatiii}]: committee with ]>ublie yiowers.'’ 

Furthermore, it is ])erhay)s cxpectinji: too much to ask the universities 
to en<:a<j:e voluntarily in continuous self-(*xaiiiination and self-reform, 
since academicians seem to share the normal human frailti(‘s: 

Jt is . . . too true that the possessors of vested interests in ItnowJed^^e, as in 
ninlerial thijj^^s, tend to ti^^ht furiously against those who would introdut^-e a now 
ordiT. Anytuu* who has considered the history of universities must have come to tin* 
eonclusioii that in these matters they are no exceptions to the general 

Thertdorc, the University Grants Committe(‘ aj)y)ears to have Ixam 
the b(‘st possible means of reconciling the <*on(iicling elaims of national 
ii(*eds and university autonomy. That tin* U.G.(k eonld not its(‘lf have 
treated the universiti(*s more liberally than it has is indicated by IIh^ 
heavy y^ressure brought to i)ear by the Publie Accounts Committee for 
closer governmental supervision of university (‘xp(‘nditures.‘'' 

One of the chief values of the U.G.C. is its self-restraijit; it tri(*s 
not to invoke more than the minimum power m^cessary to aeeomi)lish 
its goals, and it relies as mueh as i)ossil)le on university (efforts. Sir 
Walter i\l()berly spoke of this quality in reference* to the U,G.(//s 
role as catalyst to long-range y)laiiiiing within the universities: ‘‘[The 
(irants Coimnittee] is a stimulating influence, always inciting the 
univ(*rsities to plan for themselves somewhat mon* fully than they 
might do if they were left to themselves.*''' 

The U.G.C. as an administrative device is not witliout its faults, 
hut these are not crucial, and must, as was stated earli(*r, be judged 

8c.e above, p. 76. 

’’ See above, p. 137. 

’‘^Albert Maiisbridge, Thr Older Unirersities of England—Oxford and Cam- 
bridgr (lt)23), pp. 172-17:). More recently, a fellow university administrator who 
was envious of Lord Lindsay’s freedom to establish a new type program at North 
Staffordshire, told him, “Of eourse, we all want to do that, but you w*ill find that 
your Professors won’t let you.” To whicfi Lord Lindsay reyilied, “Yes, but if you 
can start with a staff wlio bolieve in the experiment, you won’t have all those 
vested interests to grapple w'ith.” Letter from Lord Lindsay to W. II. G. Army- 
tage, as quot(‘d in Armytage, Civic Universities (1955), p. 292. 

)Scie chapter viii, above. 

‘">Sir Walter Moberly, in “Uclatioiis of the State and the Piiiversities,” in Sixth 
roiifrrcss of the Universities of the Commoinvealth, Erpoj't of the Proc( edint^.s 
(1948), p.16. 
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Hk* of the possil)!^. Two substantial eritieisius 

wliidi niight be iiiaiie ol* the Grants (-oniinittcM* eoneern its potential 
rigidity in the faee of situations recjuirin" nnorthodox responses, and 
its availability a< an instrument of yK)Ssil)le future abuse, should 
e.ondiiinns forin* a rlianp* for tlu' worse in miiv(‘rsity-stale relations. 

Kejrardinji’ llie first poiiit, a writer in the VVjae.s' Kdaratioenl Supjdr- 
i)}( id rais(‘d tin* followinjr queries: 

II<»\v <lot?s ;i slrojj^ roiiniiitteo of Hit* :]<';nlt*ini<*:illv ortliodox come to ;i state of 
ijiiml Avheij it. is williji^j to eommit larfj;e sums of ]Mihlic mouty to siipi^ort ;ni 
rxporimeiit which at the time is aead(*mieallv LniortloKlox / . . . If Loid Uizidsay of 
r.irker had ]H)t heeu a power in the Labour Party, would the Uiii\'t*rsity (V)lh'fye 
of JN'ortJi Staffordsiiirt', with its original eurriculnin, over have roiiie t») the light 
(:!' day? And if Loial Pherwell Jiad not had the e;ir of Sir Winston Chiindiill, 
would s(t gri'at a sum liave been now* diwoted t«) the <lev.'lo}imeiil of the lm})erial 
(h)lh*ge of Science ami Tcaduiology ' 

On the basis of its rt'eeiit ])oliei(‘s, oiu* may doubt wln'lln*!* the U.G.O. 
does in i*a.et suiter front this inneh rig:idity. However, pist as in tin* 
eas(‘ of tin* eentralization of funds and ln*nee of pow(‘r in the Arts 
Goiifieil, whi(di distributes state subsidies to the fine arts," one may 
uev<u*thel(‘ss regret tin* d(‘eline in the mnnber of privalt* sourees oi' 
finain-ial support for proposals whieh se<‘m to offer l(‘ss ‘^safety” than 
others. The sp(‘(dre of the Publie Aectuints (k>nnnittee d(‘UunHling its 
pound of ilesh for a eostly edueatioual gand)h* goin* wrong is eiiougli 
to make any jtublie figure* think Uviee."’ But giv(‘u tin* lessening rob* 

Times Eduvaf ionat Supjilrhu n1, February 10, 1950, p. J54. 

'I'he Alls (^Mnleil, which was created afU'r World War II, attempts t(> do f'M- 
Ihe realm of the fine arts wdiat the TT.G.C. does for the niiiversities, that is, to 
tiistribiite? national grants lo in.slitutions (opera companies, symphony orchestras, 
legitimate theaters, ballet eoiujianies) wdiose clientele is iinai)le to ]»ay the growing 
costs involved, and whi<di may now no longer rely on w(‘allliy jirivate b(*nefactors 
to make np the resulting deticits. I'liere are interesting rpiestions of slate control 
in this area whieh are not entirely dissimilar to those relating to nniv(‘rsities. How 
eviT, ill the case of the tine arts, it is ev(*n more difficult to determine “national 
needs” but perhaps less urgent to do so. The Select Committee on E.sfimalcs has 
given some atlenlirm to the Art.s Council; see alH>ve, p. 1:;:S, ii. 49, and S.(\F. 
1948—49, Ninelerntli Report, H.C. 315. 

"‘Paised here, is an issue Avhich deserves more extended consideration than can 
be given witliin the scope of this study. It eoiicerus the price which may have 
to be paid in creative sphen's (e.g., learning and tht* fiiicj arts) for the seemingly 
necessary re])laceinent of “irresponsible” patrons (that is, either wealt-liy indi 
vidiiuls or political ri'ginies which have not had to account publicly for their 
expenditures) l^y responsible stale sujijmrt witli its utilitarian standards. Let it 
ipiickly be stated that tin* political “irre,sy)onsibility” which permitted the creation 
of such great works of art as Hie Pyramids and the Palace of Vorsailli's W’ould 
be completely uiiac.ceyitable loilay ; on the other hand, one mu.st admit, that enlight- 
ene«l millionaires have generally made more desirable patrons than do contem¬ 
porary democratic slates, for with the former, therc^ has been no worry about 
having lo justify an “extravaganee” to a practical-minded state legislature. If 
tlie state must, out of g(mer;il necessity, become more and more the major source? 
of support for various endeavors in learning and the arts (currently more true in 
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of j)rivatf‘ benefactions in university finances and the necessity to 
keep university tuition fees low so as not to drive away tliose students 
who have no scholarsliips, there seems to be no alternative to tin? 
IT.G.C. and its subsidies. 

The second possible criticism of the TI.G.C. is more siprnificant, for 
althou'jjrh nearly all the commentators, incduding niysidf, stand in 
admiration of tlie (1 rants (knnmittee’s present enlipfhtened ])ersonnel 
and practices, the danger must be faced that it has a<*quired a formid¬ 
able potv/niiaUiu for power which could be af)used in h'ss happy times. 
The IJ.G.CL’s broad terms of ref(n*ence (see nl)OV(‘, p. 70) have oc¬ 
casioned both abstract"^ and concrete'" criti<*isms sirn^e 1945. Sir Walter 
ATober]\" has commented on tliis problem, and his conclnsions are in 
1]i<‘ best tradition of British (‘mj)iricism: 

XTri(l()ubt(’(lly the inMeliinery exist.s by Avhich the Shite eould, if it weie so 
minded, apply n.lnio.st irresistible finaneini pressure, to tlie Universities. Tin* basi.s 
of confidence is the conviction not tliat tln^ State cannot but that the State will 
not. want to do so; it rests, in other words, not upon law but upon the convention 
of the Constitution. 


Tn so far as the actual operation of grants now or later gives eausc for anxietv, 
that is a serion.s matter, but in so far as forms of words give rise to theoretical 
(jiiestions, T do not think that i.s a very serious matter.^’ 

Ilowover, Sir Walter has elsewhere related the problem of possible 

Europe than in the TJiiited States'), it must guard against applying too strictly 
the flat ntilitarian criteria of its other areas of oyieration. 

Albert Mansbridge, a member of the Koyal Commission on Oxford and Cam- 
liridge Universities in 1922, has written poignantly of this danger as it relates 
to higher education: “Though the feature of the hater ye;«rs (at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge) has been imj)roved organisation, yet ‘the Spirit blowelh where it li.steth.’ 
It may fail to flow through the conscientiously organised College where every 
]>eniiy is imdiculonsly accounted for, in w'hich there is no waste, and the Fellows 
are irreproachably correct in all their ways. That, indeed, is the dread of the 
reformer w’ho is not devoid of imagination, lie is full of constant fe.ar that he 
may fill up the valleys at the expense of the mountain-tops.’* Mans!>ridge, np,cit., 

p. 

Sir James Mountford, Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool T^niversity, quoted the 
expanded terms of reference of the U.G.C. concerning “. . . the preparation and 
execution of such plans .. . as max’ ... be required in ord(T to (*nsnre that they 
are fully adequate to national neeils,” and asked uneasily, “Required by whom?*’ 
In “Isolations of the State and the Universities,” in Sixtli Congress of tin* Tni 
versities of the Commonwealth, Report of the Prorredivfjs (1948), pp. 17-18, 

Two members of the Royal Free TTospital of the University of London wrote 
to The I'imes as follows: “In the [U.O.C.’s] vetoing of tlie new medical cur 
riculuin of the University of London, financial sanctions xvere used to forbiil a 
policy on academic grounds after it had been authorised liy the Univi'rsity Senate 
and Court and exficnditure had been incurred.... We urge that [the Grant Com¬ 
mittee’s] terms of rivfcreiice be reconsidered and revisi’d.” A. 8t. George lluggett 
and E. M. Killick, The Times, April 18,1953. 

‘■“Moberly, in “Relations of the State and the Universities” (cited in n. 20, abo\aU, 
pp. 17 and 44. 
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static abuse of I he universities to the broaden* issue of an informed 
piiblie inleresi in <u*adeinie freedom in the universities—wiiieh is a 
v(‘ry different issue, liy llie way, from the matter of publie indifiVrenee 
toward inleriial iuii\(‘i*sity polieies (s(‘<* p. KiO). Ae('ordin<>: to Sir Walter, 
“tlie taeit inuh'rslandiniir tliat lias liitherto existed betw(‘en the uni¬ 
versities and tile jrovernin^ elass must now be i‘xtended to a mueh 
wider ])ublie.’' ‘ lie sees the inereasinj^ly rejiresentative seleetion of 
university studtnits from all praties of soeiety and tlu‘ universities’ 
extramural (‘diiealion ])ro^ranis as hop<‘ful harbinuers of that more 
widespread understan(lin<»* of university objeetives. 

Dr. D. W. Lojran, Prineipal of the Dniversity of London, is not 
so optimistie on this point: 

Tn the outside wi>rl(l is, I fear, ;i jjn'nt Jiu'.k of iiiKlcrstaijdiiijjj of what tin.’ 

t'liiversity is, what it slaiids for and wliat it does. ^J’lie res|K)nsil)ili1y for this s.ul 
stall' of affairs rests Jar^edy im the University itself which could justly lie aceused 
of ^oinj? out of its way to hide its lijjht under a bushel. It is vitally llec(^ssary 
that the problems with which the University is faced—and tiny are many and 
<‘om})lex—should b€‘ more fully comprehended and the ]u>ints at issue more clearly 
;;rasped than is at i)rosent the case,-”" 

It is perhaps not neeessary to dwell fiirtluM* on this n(‘ed to intiwest 
a wider sejrment of public opinion than has bitlKU-fo been a])j)r()aeli(‘d, 
in the broad values of a(*ademi(‘ freedom; this is one area of the possible*, 
however, where it seems obvious that more eoiild be done iu Britain. 

Ilavin" said this, one must acknowIed{4:c that in jiearly all otln*!* 
resy)e('ts the l^ritish have done <*xcee(lin|nfly well iu rec'oueiliuj^ the 
])rinciples of central ydauuinjj^, a.(*countability of publie funds, and 
uuiversily autonomy. One eaunot but be impressed with the tremendous 
\'itality of contemporary British uiiiv(*rsities; surely tlie state leader- 
slii]) of recent decades eaniiot have been too oppressive. 

The tjnestion now n'liiaius to be answered: ^MTow much of the 
British pattern is ayiplicahle elsewhere?” As was stated in the Intro- 
duction, the particular conditions which have contributed to the 
sueeess of the British sy stem an^ recognized to be essentially'^ indi<xenous 
to the British Isles. However, a conference of Enroyoean rectors and 
vice-chancellors found that while the British sy*stem would not la* 
appropriate in some nations, the over-all principles of tlie University' 
Brants (kmimittee constitute ‘‘a model which could be followed in many 

Tlio l\Vdc Lecture, Oambridgo University, November 18, 1048. Thr Times 
expressed a variation of this .same tlumie; “Ac,ad(*mic freedom depends on :in 
informed public opiniou wliicb believes that for universities to l»e left free is 
rip:lit in princi|>le and justifietl at the same time by the stricte.st canons of utility.” 
November 6, 1052. 

■^University of Loudon, Hrport by the Principal, lO.Ki-r)?, p. ‘A. 
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couiitries. ’ Pn‘sick*n1 Dodds of Princotoji riiivcrsity has pla/'od Iho 
United Stales anionj]^ the nations in which the U.d.C. system would 
not be suitable; the main reasons he jrives for this conclusion, over and 
above the j2:eneral din’ereneo between the dual American system of 
public and private universities and the unitary system found in 
Hritain/*’ are: 

1) flic wide (lificrciicos between | HriInin and flic rijit(*d Strifes j in res|n*ct to 
])()]>ulnr views ns to lioth tlie scope nnd function of tin* iiiiiv(*rsitics; and 
-) the rndicnl differences between the Treasury nnd Hxebequer systems of the 
two countries, nnd flu; legislative nnd ndministrnlive habits which tin* two 
systems reflect.-'’ 

J’resident Dodds is certainly well qualified to speak on this subject ; 
however, I n'spectfiilly suj^^^est that the i^rowiii'j: tinancial ])i'(>blems 
of most private collcjres and nniversilies in the United States may 
invite atlemids to adapt some of the jrem^ral principles of the British 
system to th(» Am(*rican (*oiilext -at the state, if not at the national, 
l(‘vel. 

TJi(‘ jreneral pi’ineiples iji Britain whi<‘h may serve as <riiides wher¬ 
ever dfunoeracies are riMpiired to faee similar ])n)l)lems appear to he 
as follows: The slate has a lej^itimate interest in the over-all polici(‘s 
of the universities, whether those are publi<* or privatt^ institutions 
and whether or not f)ublie funds are involved. Th(‘ univei‘sities should 
form their educational policies with sensitivity for national needs, 
and, if subsidized by pul)lic funds, after eonsiiltation with the 
appropriate jirovernmental oflices. Tn ease of disa«:recinent ov(’r ends 
or means between the state and llu' universities, the universities' 
jud^uumt should prevail, with tlio understandinj^ that they have the 
responsibility of demonslratinj^ the wisdom of tlu'ir decisions within 
a reasonable time, and subject always to iiltimat(* ])oliti('al interven¬ 
tion in the face of a major breakdown in hip:hor education. The 
execution of the subsidized ])oli(?ies should be entirely free from the 
close state supervision which normally accompanies f!:rants of public 
funds. And, finally, the state or<>:an which links the universities to the 
j>'0vernment should be compos(‘d ]mimarily—but not exclusiv(*ly—of 

“"Conference of Kuropoaii X’niversitv Uecters ami Vico-CMiancellors, /{rjiort of thr 
Covfrrrvcr (lOrir)), p. 170. 

•'"Tt mifjht now be arijued, on the evidence of tlie fore^^oiiifif pa^es, tliat tin* 
unitary British tradition of privafr universities lias beta subtly alt(‘reil, tfir»>u^di 
the University Grants Committee, into a new unitary tradition of public nni 
versities. In either case, liowever, the contrast with the dual American system 
remains, 

IT. W. Dodds, in ‘‘(lovernment nnd the Universities,’’ in Seventh Conpre.ss of 
tile Universities of the (’ommonwealth, Keport of the Troceedingti (lObll), p. ‘M- 
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university men who are not only thorou^rhly familiar with the work 
and ideals ol* tiie univ(‘rsitios but also cognizant of the state’s broader 
domestie problems and (‘xtcrnal resimnsibilities. 

Although the social institutioiis and traditions of other democracies 
may f)r(‘{‘lude their creating exact replicas ol' the University (irants 
CoitnuiUi^c with its pccjiliiu-ly informal modes of operation, the g(‘neral 
applicability ol* tin' principles enumerated above could lead to 
Britain’s ultinialely being regarded not only as the home of the Mother 
ol* Bariiameiits, but also as the progenitor of the most enlightened 
j)rinei])les ol* state conduct toward universities. 
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Appendix 1 

BRITISH UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSnA' 
{'OLLEGES 


Sl MMAItY OF HrITISH UNIVERSITIES AND I'nIVEHSITY CoELEGES 

AND Thkir Age, Type, and Hize 


histitiitiun unij diitt* of clmrter 


Nlirnbl.T of 

full-tinic 
stiiilonts 
in j 


Medieval Foundfition^ \d): | 

Oxfori.l, ori< 2 ;ins in twelfth cctittiry. 

('Hin!u iilj;o, oiij^iiis in thirtoiMith conlury 
Nine.tecnth-Ce.nturIf Federal Fonndaliotin (3): ' 

DiirliJiin, l.s:?2. 

Uoiulon, 183G.! 

W;ilcs, 1S03.j 

Modern English Prnvineial {Firir) Fnireesities ill): 1 

liinninj^liam, 1900.| 

Manehostor, 1903. . ; 

Liverpool, 1903.1 

Le(‘<ls, 1904.j 

Sln-fliehl, 1905 .j 

Bristol, 1909.! 

Heading, 1920.j 

Not I ingliam, 194S.j 

Southampton, 1952 .i 

ILill, 1954. 

Uxet er, H)55. 

Leica'ster, 1957. 

SeoUish [hiivertiUies (4): 

St. Andrews, 1411. 

(flasgow, 1451. 

Aberdeen, 1493.! 

Edinburgh, 15S3.j 

l/niversil!/ College Granting Degrees (/): ■ 

North Staffordshire, 1949. j 

Technical Colleges deceiving I'.G.C, Grants (2): ' 

Manchester College of Technology, 1955.j 

Hoyal Technical (>)l]eg(\ Clasgow, 1912.I 


7. I S7 
7,934 


3,915 

18,201 

4,494 


3.135 

3,921 

2,919 

3,39S 

2,010 

2,000 

1,110 

2,000 

1,100 

727 

S.S9 

03S 

1,820 

4,748 

1,052 

4,608 


533 


719 

1,315 


Total 


81,705 


" 'I’lio pnrollinont f'lKiirt'a Hro frorn Uiiivprsity flranfa C’omniittec, Itvturns from hiii- 
vrrsitiva and University Culleyt s for the Ytar 196i-G5, p. 11. 
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Appendix II 

THP] MAJOR FORMS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 
IN BRITISH LINTVEK’SITIES 

Thk modes of internal g-overiinieiit in the universities of the United Kingdom 
iii;iy be elassilied under three general ty])(‘.s, as found in the ancient universities, 
tli(^ inodtTii provincial or civic universities, and the University of London.' The 
Welsh and .Scottish universities are established on general principles more or less 
simil.Mr, s(» far as self-government is c(»ncerned, to those of the universities in 
Ihigland. ' 


I. OXFOKl) AND CAMin:lI>GE UNIVERSITIES 

Oxford and Lainbridge are unique in two res]>ects. First, they differ sharply from 
the civic universities in that no outside persons participate in their principal 
governing bodit‘s; ]H>wer is entirely in the hands of the academic and administrative, 
staff. Secimdly, the individual colleges of which Oxford and (himbridge are. 
composed are theins<‘lvcs almost entirely autonomous bodies. The university govern¬ 
ment and administration is mainly carried on by the acadtunic staff with the aid 
(»f a number of full-time oflicials oc.cni)yiiig subordinate positions. Most business 
is divided by conimitte<\s composed of teachers and research workers. There is a 
gr(‘at numlicr of tliese committees dealing with particular matt(‘rs, since the system 
depcuids on the part-time services of men whose chief duties and interests are 
those of teaching and research. 

Tin? ty[)ical college at Oxford or Cambii<lge is an autonomous corporatt! body 
governt‘d by the teaching follows and ])reside«l over by the hea.d of the college. 
StudiMits are admitted to and dismisH(‘il from the college by the fellows, who also 
decide what teaching shall he done. Professors, readers, and lecturers are appointed 
and paid by the univ(?rsjty, which is also responsible for examinations ri^quired for 
degrees. 

The ])rincii>al governing organs of Oxford and FamVuidge are several. The 
formal head is the clmnccllor, who is an outside dignitary performing purely 
ceremonial functions. The working head is the vice-chancellor, who is chosen from 
atiiong the heads of colleges for a short term of two or three years. He presides 
over most of the important l)oards or councils. The chief ])ermanent official is 
tlie registrar or registrary. The principal legislative body, which also approves 
senior appointments, is called Congregation at Oxford and Rcgimt House at 
(Cambridge. It consists of the entire body of the uiiiviTsily teaching and administra 
1iv(* staff. A smaller body, elected by the staff, is responsible for formulating 
jK)licy and making executive decisions. It is called the TTebdomadal Council at 
Oxford, and the Council of the Senate at Cambridge. In addition there are a 
tinancial board, numcTOus boards of faculties dealing with studies and examiiialions 
in several subjects, ami a long series of committees responsible for managing 

‘ This information is drawn mainly from the English version of Professor W. A. 
RobsoiFs article, “Las nniversidades britannicas y el estado,” Nuf-tilro Tiempo, 
Vol. .1, No. 22 (April, 1956), pp. 1-23. 

"’See the Commonwealth Universities’ Yearhook for 1955, prepared by the 
Association of Universities of the British (Commonwealth. See also S. B. Doiigcrkery, 
rnivrrsifirs in Briiain (1953), pp. 10.5—IOC., and 61. 
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iinivorsity institutions, such a.s libraries, museums, and research institutes. A bodv 
of |?rcat size but small importance (known as Convocation at Oxford and tlic 
Seiiate at Cambridge) consists of the graduates possessing certain degrees. Since 
the graduates are scattered all over Britain and in many overseas countries, few 
of them excL‘})t the teaclu^rs of the universities attend the meetings of these general 
assemblies. 

IT. English Civic Univkrsities 

'I'he g()V(‘riimeiits of the English civic universities vary somewhat, but a fairly 
accuratt* gcmeralizatioii is possible about tlic tyjdcal organization of their authori¬ 
ties. The ultimate government body is llie Court. This is a large assembly (ranging 
from 130 members at Manchester to more than 500 at Sheflield), a majority of 
whose members are not on the staff of the university.** Tlic executive organ is the 
(k)imcil, a smaller body which is responsible for financial administration under the 
general supervision of the Court. It also decides senior appointments and other 
matters delegated to it by the Court. In the Council, as in the (kmrt, the majority 
of members are outside persouag<?s, but the academic staff is rejiresented as well 
liy several of its members. 

’’I’lie chief academic body is the Senate. This body is made up of professors on 
the staff of the university. It c<»ntrols academic policy, teaching, examinations, 
and <liscipline. 

Acc'idemic work in the several subjects is organized and su]>erviscMl by the 
faculties or boards of faculties, which are composed exclusively of the teaching 
staff. Convocation and Congregation are organs similar in composition to those 
found at Oxford with similar titles, but their powers ar(‘ somewhat different, as 
tliese do not include legislative functions. 

The vice-chancellor at a modern provincial university is a permanent, full-time 
executive head of the university, appoint(‘d by the Council after consultation with 
the Senate. The vicc-cliaiicellor is usually a professor, but after ai>p()intiiieiit he 
relinquishes his teaching and research functions. The chancellor is usually assisted 
by one or more pro-chancellors, who may deputize for him on ceremonial occasions. 

JII. Tpie University or I^ondo.n 

The University of London, whicli, because of its vast size and scojie, is in a class 
of its own, has thirty-four schools as its principal constitmuit elements. All th< s«* 
schools and institutions enjoy a substantial degree of autonomy. Each of lliom 
is controlled by its own governing organs, which contain an admixture of the 
teaching staff and outside jiersoiis. 

The University exercises control over the colleges and other iiistitutioiis in 
several ways. First, the University receives the largi* sums of immey provided by 
the government, and decides liow’ these shall be distributed among the schools. 
{Second, examinations arc conducted by the University, which also prescribes the 
regulations for the various degrees. Third, senior appointments (i.e., ai)i)ointinents 

" The Court is usually made up of the university officers, deans, and other 
academic representatives; Members of Parliament for the region; re])reseiitatives 
of learned societies, other universities, and so forth; benefactors who have donated 
a. sum of money equaling or (exceeding a certain specified amount; the heads of 
local schools and colleges, local mayors, bishops and other church leaders, re])re- 
sentatives of professions such as law and medicine, leading businessmen ami 
industrialists, and representatives of the municipal councils in the area. 
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MS proTcssois Mild n-Mdcrs) art* made? by tlu* ITnivt-rsily, subjetd tt) foiiditioriM laid 
down by it ; such ai)i><»iritiiRnts are made on tho recommeudatioii of a board of 
.tiJvisors contaiiiiiipf re'prcsciilatives both of tho University and of the school where 
the professor will be employed, as well as outsi<le experts in the subjects. Fourth, 
selunds are liable to visitation by the University in order that it may obtain rejiorts 
on tlieir (‘flicieiicy. 

d'he principal or<j:Mn of the University of Ijondon, exct‘j)t for tinancial pur])Oses. 
is the Senat<‘. Its fifty five mt^mbers include the heads of the nine ])rincipMl 
schools; ni<*fnb(‘rs elect(‘d by the faculties; representatives of the Convocation 
(i.e., the j^raduati s) ; and a. small number of c.ob]i1i‘d TnemViers, loj^elber with the 
<dianc(dlor, vice-idianc.ellor, tlie chairman of Convocation and the ]irincipal. I’lie 
<’onrl is in contrid of finance and is a niiich smaller body. Its sc'venteen members 
incbid(‘ re])resentativ{‘s of the Senate, and nominees of the Crown and of the 
London (h)unty Council, with the result that University and outside interests are 
almost evenly balanced, in addition there are faeidty boards or committees which 
cat across the or*^aiiization rif schools and collej^t*s, and it is tlii*y who determine 
the policy <»f the University in re/^ard to the syJlabiist's and otln'r reitnirements for 
the several subjects falling within the various faculties. 

The <diMi;cellor and vice-chancellor at ijoinlon hold ]iosilions similar to those at 
Oxford and Canibri<lge, and the prlncijial is the pi'rnianent chief administrative 
oflicer. 
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TREASURY GRANTS TO UNIVERSITIES 

11e('itrrent ani> Nonrecurrent Treasury Grants to the 
Universities in SELEcrrEo Years l••HOM 1919 -20 Turouoh 1991-62 


I'iseal year 

Itecurrent Rrunts 

Nonrecurrent Rraiits 

1919-20. 

X' 692,150 

£ 372,0(K) 

1920-21. 

798,239 

252,000 

1923-21. 

1,207,570 

19,01X) 

1928-29. 

1,535,230 

500 

1933-31. 

1,798,350 

2,742 

193S-39. 

2,007,9(K) 

125,233 

1915^-40. 

5,149,0(M) 


1946-17. 

5,149,(H)0 


1947-48. 

8,850,455 



1948-49. 

10,317,775 



1919-50. 

13,635,470 


15,000,000* 

1950-51. 

15,222,408 



1951-52. 

16,600,113 



1952-53. 

20,0(K),0(K) 

4,439,000 

1953 54. 

21,003,132 

5,672,0(H) 

1954 55.1 

22,250,(K)() 

6,175,000 

1955-56.! 

23,5(M),(M)0 

7,539,000 

1956-57. 

25,IKK),(KX) 

4,800,000‘> 

1957-58. 

30,6(K),(MKP 

15,400,000» 

1958-59 . 

32,300,(KK)'^ 

17,(K)0,000'' 

1959-60. 

34,350,00Cr 

17,0(H),(K)0‘« 

1960 01. 

36,750,0(KP 


1961 62. 

39,500,(KM)* 



■ I'otul ii(mro(Mifront Krunt for tho quinquoniiium 1947 1952; piibiliviaion ncoordinK 
to your WHfl not iivaihiltlo \viu*n t hose fiRuroH "Vkorp rnmpilod. 'J’he sum of X2.‘t,00(),00U was 
authorizod for tliis period, but only £i5,(MK),000 could l>e siwni. 

This fiRuro is iinoflicial; it was obtained from the Marirhrster Guardian of November 
22. 195fi. 

The reeurronf srants for the years 1957-58 thrrniRh 1961-B2 represent thosf! envisfiKed 
in tlie latoJJt (|uinr|uonnial announcement made in the f’ommons, on March 14, 1957, by 
the Chancellor of the Excho<|iior. Manchrsler Guardian, March 15, 1957. 

<• The nonrecurrent Rranta specified were £10,400,000 hir 1957-5S, £12,000,000 for 1958- 
59, and £12,000,000 f«>r 1959-00, plus a total of £16.W)0,000 over tl»e three-year pj'riod 1957 
1960 for the Imperial f.JolIeRe of TochnoloRy; the £15.0(H).(K)0 sum lias been prorated over 
the three years to yiehl the amounts in the nonrecurreiit-Krant column, althouRh these 
may nut reilect the uetual upportiunment by year. 
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SOUIK’IOS OF UNIVlOllrtlTY INCOME 


Analysis of Incomk foii 8?:LEfTf:i> Yeahs Since 1920 



'I’lital iiieoiiie 

Ilf iini\ I'rsitie.s- 

. 

A till lysis liy 

Hourcc*. if 

p(>r eetit of lolal iuC'uth- 

I’lirlia- 

mentnry 

Kniiits 

! (Ira tits 
j from 

I Focal 

! Aiitliori- 
1 tii-s 


1 Endow- 

1 tllCTit.S 
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I 'onii- 
tioiis 
and 

siiliseriii- 

lions 

Other 
son rf«‘N 

!!I20-2I _ 

C :;.020, 499 

:;;; (> 

! •).:{ 

;;:;.o 

1 

1 11.2 

2 7 


192;; 2-1. . . . 

:;.ri,s7, ;;<;(> 

;;5 . 5 

1 12.0 

:;;;. (\ 

i 11.(i 

2.5 

4.S 

I02X 29_ 

r),i7i,r»i() 

:;5 9 

! 10. 1 I 

27 . s 

! i;.;.9 

2.-1 

0 9 

19:;;; :; i .i 

i r),9r);;,:;2o 

:;5.i 

i 9 2 i 

:;2 s 

i i;;.7 

2.4 

0..S 

19;;n :{9 .i 

1 (),712.(M;7 

; ;;5 s 

: 9.0 i 

29 . N 

i J5.4 

2 0 

7 4 

l9Hi-!7... 

i:;. 04:;,541 ; 

; 52.7 

j ^41 1 

2;; 2 

; 9.5 i 

•■> •■.> 

7.0 

l'.)19- oO. . , . 

22.00!). 725 

: (»;; 9 

I -‘-5 i 

17.7 

5.7 ; 

1 7 

' 0.4 

i9o;; ni. . 

;;i, 112,024 i 

70 5 

i ;;.(*» ; 

12 0 

4 .; .; ' 

I 0 

S.O 

i9or, r)(). 

:.;r.,.s9 1,000 : 

72 7 

j ;; 1 1 

10.S 

; ^ i 

0.9 ! 

S. 7" 


“ ’'OOiiT income" iii in(*lu«|<><i i'lfrom Krnnt>< fur reM'iireh iiiiii i’ 818.000 from ineoiiii 

teeei\Jtlile iimler rewean li eoiitraet.s. 
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Ai*j>kxi)ix V 

THE COMMITTEE OF AHC^E-CITANCELLOK’S 
AND PRINCIPALS: SUBJECTS DISCUSSED 
IN THE YEAR 1953-54 

Fa.KVEN ol* tint t^Miiinitter of Vicf-C'haiK'ollMrs ainl Priiiripalfs \v(‘r»' ln ]«l 

ill the yoar 1 Dr).'!-;')-:!. Tin* foIiowiii|; summary of tlu^ sn])ji‘cts (lisciissed is an oxccrjit 
fr(uii the Jirporf of the Ejccatire Counril of the Assoeiation of 1 ■iiivcrsil ies of 
tilt' JDitish (^lnlmoll^\ eall h for that ytair (|'i». 7—S ) : 

Examinations in seeoiulary seiufols—uni\'ersity eiitraiUH* ie(|uir(*m<Mi1s; new 
Examining' TJody for the (Jcmoral (’ertifieate of Kiliieation; statistical eiujuiry 
in1(» cntraiHM' retjuirmnents and procedure for admission to rniversities rais(Ml )‘y 
Joint (h)mmitteo of the Four Secondary Associations; (juestions relating to the 
sehadioii and niainteiianct' of stmleiits raised hy National T'^nion of Stinh’iits; 
falsification of (examination certiticat(ts; payment of allowances to im’dii al and 
dental students t»y the Ministry of Education; attitude of the National rnion 
of Students to the (jiiestion of vacation einjdoyment ; I’niviusity (.Iraiits (hnn- 
mitte(* (‘lupiiry as to progress of students; arriinj^ements for the deft*rment (d’ 
National Service for students in the aca«lemic year lOhd- an; supplementation of 
t»ost{^raduato awards; traininjr an<l sujiply of j:fraduat(‘ temdurs; administration 
of Rurnluun Award for teachers. 

l*roposed inspection of university aeccmnts hy the (’om]dr(dler and Audit(»r 
(Jeneral; (ioverinmmt ])olicy on the development of higher technolojxical education; 
grants for Atliilt Education hy the Ministry of Education; (*li.'iritable Trusts in 
England and Wales; (}ov(*rnment |)olicy on leasehold protierty; assessment and 
ratiiifj; of univ(‘rsily iHiildiiifjs; structun* of acadtunic salary scales; scheme for 
sup]demeiitiii^' T-^.S.S.l'. ])eiisions to alleviate siipcTaiinualion hardsliips; a^;e of 
retirement for university teachers; suhniission of .Memorandum of Evidence to 
the (\)nimittoe of En<|uirv into the cost of the National lld-alth .St‘rvic(‘; j»aynn‘nt 
of Distinction awards; (dassification of hosjiitals in relation to pre-registration 
house cxperieiic(‘; ea])ilation fees and student health services; rerniim'ration and 
conditions of service of university technical staffs; dtd’cnnent of National Service 
for junior lahoratory t(*chniciaiis; electricity charges to I ’ iiiversities. 

Seventh (longress of T ■niversitj{‘S of the (Commonwealth, July DJo.d; Home Eni- 
vorsities (^011 fertuna*, Dec<Mnher 19f»4; A.IT.B.E.—(Commonwi‘alth lhn\ersities Eon 
fenmee in (Canada, Septeinher lUo*! ; Tirussels Treaty (Organization —Enivt'rsil ies 
Conferences at The Hague, Septeuiher 1953, (ciermont 7'^crrand, Septeinh<'r 195-1, 
and Rectors’ (’onfcrcnce, (Jamhridge, July 1955; D.S.l.R. Sym]»osium on research 
organization and nuinagemeiit at Nancy, October 1954; lO.ACIE conference on 
National Service, Alarch 1954; Second Congress of the TTniversities of T.atiii 
America, November 1953; Marshall Scholarslni)s Scheme for American graduate 
students; Frank Knox Memorial Fellowship for 1954-55; estaldishment of Inter 
IHiiversity (Consultative Committee on Turner and Newall Research Fcllowshi])s; 
Miners’ Wtdfarc National Scholarshi])s Scheme; exchange scholarships offerc<l by 
the State College of Washington; short term ap])ointments from Thiited Kingdom 
Ejjiversities to ITniversifies in India, Pakistan and Ceylon; recruitment for overseas 
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;i])j)<)iiitint*iits; (/<)mm.oiiwt*aUh University Intercliaiij^e Scbeinc—British Council 
Travel Grants; liijrhor education in (4ermaiiy—Kockefeller Interchange Scheme; 
Euro})eaii Ckmvention on the t‘quivalence of Diplomas leading to admission to 
Tni versities. 

Coin])ilatioii hy ASLIB of cmitral index to university theses; availability and 
]»ublication of university thesis literature; King George’s Jubilee Trust—Study 
of intliiences affecting yoiitig people; I’EP survey on gr:uluates in industry; pro- 
[)<»s<‘d conference of university buildings oflicers; installalion of First Chancellor 
of University of Hull; academic attendance at international congress<*s; grants 
to British Scluxd of Archaeology in .lerusalem; (Jreek »‘arthquake aj)})eal; uiii 
versity subscriptions to tiu' British Institute in Paris; memorandum on work of 
Itritisli Universities Film (.’ouncil. 



Appendix VI 

BRITISH UNIVERSITY AND PUBLIC: SCHOOL 
BACKGROUNDS OF MEMBERS OF 
THREE CABINETS 


The BRITISH university and public school backKrotiuds of members of throe cabi¬ 
nets are given below: the Governments of 1909, 1945, and 1951. 'Phis information 
has been taken from Who's Who and the Dictionary of National Hioyrophy for those 


I. The Liberal Government of Febritary, 1909 


Prime Minislor and First 

H. H. Asquith 

Balliol College, Oxford 

Lord of tlie Treasury 

liord l^resident of the 
(k)uneil 

Viscount \Volver- 
hampton 

— 

Lord Chancellor 

Lord Loreburn 

Balliol C-ollege, Oxford 

(’’hancellor of the Ex- 

D. Lloyd George 

— 

chequer 

Home Secretary 

Herbert J. Glad¬ 
stone 

Eton; University (/ollege, Ox¬ 
ford 

Foreign Soendary 

Sir Edward Grey 

Winchester; Balliol College, 

()xford 

(/olonial So(n*(*larv arul 
Lord Privy Seal 

4110 Karl of ( Vewe 

Harrow; Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge 

Secretary of the War Of- 

R. B. Haldane 

Edinburgh University 

fice 

First Lord of t he Admi¬ 
ralty 

Keginald McKenna 

King’s College, Ui\iversity of 
London; Trinit}* Hall, (\‘im- 
bridge 

Secretary of the India Of- 

Viscount Morlcy 

I^incoln (’ollege, Oxford 

fice 

President of the Board of 

W. llunciman 

— 

Education 

President of the Board of 

W^inston Churchill 

— (But see 1951 cabinet) 

Trade 

President of the Board of 

John Bums 

. 

Local Government 

President of the Board of 

Earl Carrington 


Agriculture 

Postmaster General 

Sydney Buxton 

— 

Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster 

Lord Fitzmaurice 

I^ton; IVinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge 

Secretary for Scot t ish Af- 

Lord Pent land 

— 

fairs 

First Commissioner of 

L. Harcourt 

— 

Works 
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II. Tin; LaHOI’U (loVEIl.VMENT OF OC'IOBKH, HM.5 


Primo -Minisicr. Miiiislin- 

(’. R. Attlee 

Hailey!)ury (kille^e; I'liiversity 

of and First 


College, Oxford, Hon. Fellow, 

Lord (jf 1 hi; Troasnrv 


P.)43; Lecturer in Social 

Fjord Prosidont of tlie 

Ilerl)erl. Morrison 

Science, London School of 
I'eonoin ics, 101 d- ItVJIJ 

(’oniicil 

Forrinn SiM-rntai N' 

Ernest Pevin 


Lord Privy Seal 

Art Imr (lreenwoo<I 

\ ictoria EniversilN ; Li'cturerin 

('hanci'llor of 1 he L\- 

E. H. J. Dalton 

Economics, Leeds L'niv(;rsity 

I'd on: King's College, Cam- 

(•h(‘i)ii(“i- 


hridgi;; JiCclurer and Reader 

I’rosidiMil of tin; lioard of 

R . St afford (happs 

ill Isconomics, Eniversity of 
London, 1010 lOdii 

Winchester; Unive?-sity C'ollege, 

d'rado 


Utdversit y of Lotulon; Rect or, 

Lord (dianccllor 

Lord Jowit t 

AU(*rdeen University, 1012 

10 to 

Marlliorough; New (dilh'ge, Ox¬ 

I'^irst liord of tin; Adnii- 

A. \'. .McKander 

ford 

ralty 

1 Ionic Sccictary 

J. (duller lOde 

Christ’.'^ College, Caml>ridg(‘ 

1 )oniinions Sccridary 

V’iscouiit Addison 

Professor of M(MHcin(‘, Lomloii 

Sccrclnry of State for In¬ 

Lord Pet h\vi<d<- 

and Sheffield Lhnversities 

I'don; Trinity College, (.'am- 

dia and Purina 

Law fence 

Lridge 

('’olonial S(‘(‘r(‘t ary 

(ieorRc IT. TIall 


Secretary of Stale for 

d. .1. La wson 

.... 

War 

Secretary of State for Aii- 

\'iscounl Staiis^ate 

Univi'isity (’ollege. University 

Secretary of Slat(‘ for 

J. West wool! 

of London, h’dlow 

Scot land 

Minisler of Lahonr 

(leoiKC A. Isaacs 

.... 

Minister of Fuel and 

Emanuel Sh.inwell 

_ 

Power 

Alinister of Education 

Ellen Wilkinson 

M anc h os to r Uni vorsi t y 

Minister of Hoalt h 

Ancurin Pevan 

('ent ral Lalanir College 

Minister of AKricnltiire 

Thomas Williams 

— 


and Fishorins 
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III. 'Fur: (\)Nsi:iiVATivi!: ( iovKUMviKN'r ok Octoukk, 11)51 

Priiiir Minister, Minister 
of Defenee, and First 
Lord of the 'rre.Msnrv 

Winston (linrchill 

Hector, Aoerdei'n University, 
IDIMOIS; Rector, Edinhunih 
Univi'rsitN', 11)20-1032; ('han- 
ci'llor, Hristol University, 
since 1030; Hon. h’ellow, IVler- 
ton Colh'gii, Oxford, 1012 

Foreign Secretjjry 

Anthony Fden 

1*3on; Christ Church, Oxford; 
Chancellor, Hirmin^ham I'ni- 
versity 

Lonl rht*sid(‘iil of the 
Council 

JjOrd Wool!on 

Manch(\s(er University; Chfdr- 
nifin, Conncil of Mjinchesli'r 
UniviMsily 

Lonl Privy S(*id 

MfirijiU'ss of Sfdis- 
Imry 

I'lton: COirist (Oiureli, Oxford; 
(’hancellor, Liverpool Uni¬ 
versity, 1051 

Lord Chancellor 

Lord Simonds 

Winchester; N(‘W (aillege, Ox¬ 
ford 

Home S(*cn‘tary 

Sir Dfivid Maxwell 
Fyfe 

llalliol ('olh'ne, Oxford 

('haiK'.ellor of the I a- 
che(|uer 

IL A. Hntler 

Mfirllioron^h; Pemhrokt' (’ol- 
le^e, (\'iml)ridj;:e, Hon. Fel¬ 
low, 1011 

ScMTC’tjirv of Stall' for the 
Common wea h h 

Lord ism ay 

Charl('ihouse; Sjindlinrst 

Secret ary of St at e for t he 
(.\)lonies 

Oliver Lit 1 let on 

Ft on: 3’rinit y ( k)llej;e, (\‘im- 
hriilj^e 

Si'cretary of Stale hn- 
Scotland 

.hiines Stnarl 

l>t«)n 

Coordinator for Trans¬ 
port, Fuel, find Powei’ 

Lord T.i'jithers 


Minister of Ileallh 

IL F. C. Crook- 
shftnlv 

id on; Magdalen ( <ollege, Ox¬ 
ford 

Minisli'r of L;il)onr 

Sir Walli'r Monck- 

1 on 

Harrow; Halliol College, Oxford 

President of the Hoard of 
'Fradi' 

Pet er Thornc'y- 
croft 

Eton; Royal Military .\cademy 

Paymaster (lenenil 

Lonl Cher well 

Wadham Collegi*, (dirisl 
(diurcdi, Oxford; Professor, 

()xford 
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